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| 8ER MSN I. 
MaTTHEw vy. 3. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, 
"fot theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


AO fitions, as are paradoxes and abfurdities 
to the maxims and practices of the carnal world; 
and theſe he uſhers in with the text, in which we 
have two things conſiderable. W 


II, A quality, or diſpoſition recommended by 
our Saviour, which is poverty of ſpirit, 1, 2. In 
_—_—— OTC, 
2 The nature of this poverty of ſpitit is de- 
. clared, NE CO FVV 

(I.) Negarively, by ſhowing, what it is not; as, 
1. A mere outward indigence, and want of 
- all the accommodations of common life, 2 o 5. 


2. A ſneaking fearfulnefs and want of courage; 
there being nothing baſe in nature, that can be 


noble in religion, 5 1%. 


Vo I. X. A "— | (2.) 


AR Saviour begins his ſermon in the 
mount with ſeven or eight ſuch propo- 
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N. The "I Hzans of the 2 


(.) Poſitively, by ſhowing what it is; and it 


red be ſaid properly to conſiſt in theſe "ws 


in 
e inward ſenſe and feeling of our ſpiritual 
wants and defects, 7 to 11. 
2. A ſenſe of our der bie condition by reaſon 


| of ſuch want, the wretchedneſs whereof appears 


from PR two gonſiderations; (r.) That we are 
unable, by any natural ſtrength of our own, to re- 
cover and bring * ſelves out of this condition, 
12 70 14. (2.) That during our, continuance 
under it, we are expoſed, and ſtand OpnaRIQus 
curſes of the law, 14 to 1. 

II. The means are ſhown, by which this po- 
verty of ſpirit may be obtained, 17. Now there 
are three ways, by which, through the concur- 
rence of the Holy Ghoſt with our ENGEaTOUS, 


ve may bring our ſelves to it; 


1. By a frequent, deep, and ſerious 3 
ing of the relation we ftand in towards od, 18 


By being myzch j in comparing ourſelves WI 
the: We exactneſs, perfection, and revs 


| ality of the divine law, 5 to 28. 


3. By making a gon and ſpiritual ſe of all thoſe 
affliftions and croſs events, that the providence 
Brand is pleaſed to bring ps under, 28 10 31. 


2d General head con nlidered | is, 77. ground and 
ument upon which this poorneſs of ſpirit is re- 
TE, namely, that Tn — who has 
it, to the kingdom of heaven, :31, 32. In the 
Vords, Theirs is the kingdom of heaven, two things 
580 orthy remark. 1. The thing promiſed, the 
1 0 of heaven; which here ſignifies not only 
n ſtate of Bay uy 1 the * i 


Ae. 


Ky 
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the other world; but that whole ages ut +: ; 4 


lings, that is exhibited to mankind in the goſpel; | 

32, 3 . 

2. The thanner of the promiſe z Which is in 

words importing the preſent time; not theirs Ib 

on Bit ane is the 12 pr Chen Davey: 
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1 SERMONS U m. 3 
Jos 1 VIII. 1 3. The bypecrite's hope ſpall 1 Is 


Sin and hypocriſy are the two great things 
about which the whole ſtreſs of the goſpel is oe N 


out; namely, to mg the one; and to * 
and detect the other, 35. 
| ot things pri EA to clear the words. 
What is meant by the Hpockitè: all coin A 
ay be comprehended under theſe two forts.” (J.) 
leg groſs diſembler, who knowingly purſues fome 
finale e ende wwouridg only to conceal it fron) 
e eyes of men; 36.  (2.) The formal refined 
rell who deceives his own heart; and is the 
prion ſpoken of in the text, 37. ran 
| hat is meant by his bop, which is thoſe 
afions's man has, that he is now in a ſtate of 
1155 and conſequently ſhall hereafter attain to à 
ſtate of glory: and this hope may be diſtinguiſtied 
into two degrees; 1. A probable opinion. 2. 4 | 
peremptory perſuaſion, 38. . 
After theſe premiſes, the Words Gaſt chemnſe 5 2 
Into two propoſitions, E 
Firſt, That an h yporrite ma proceed fo far, — 
48 fo obtairt an hope, and exp of a future 


bleſſedneſs. The proſecution'\ WO in ther 
things: EY Wt ITY. 
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4 vi, ve. 2 Heaps Habs. 24 
1 at the hypocrites have heel. 
* This Tr by two arguments, 4 15 
| fr ky the _— and we of We 
min is vehement and reſtleſs in 
8 e e good, 39 te 42. W 
| _ e d comfort that even hy- 
enjoy; which are the certain effects, and 
— * e infallible ſigns of ſome ln abiding 
. 4240 45- - 
II. Showing by what ways and means the hy- 
ins zit to attain'this hope which are 


V miſapprehending God, 4 45. in his attri- | 
of juſtice, 47, and of mercy, 49. . 
" 55 miſunderſtanding of ſin, 350. and from 
undervaluing the nature of ſin in general, he 
quickly paſſes into a curſed extenuation of par- 
= 62, 
wÞ Auel about the ſpiritual rigour and 
ſirieine of the goſpel, which he looks 25 5 5 he 
Os en , 53» 54. Sever 
ſtanced, which he firſt miſunderſtands, anf then 
draws to his own purpoſe, SMES. enz 
By kis miſtakes about repentance, 57. con- 
Fo. Eo 8. and faith, 59, 60. Whence a cau- 
tion is 8 to ſuch, as ibin they ſtand, to beware 


| bog Tape han 9 that that hope is 
5783. that can never be too, ſure, 
I, | 
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calls am 
| 1 — — wotſe than himſelf, | 
| to 72. 

3. By raringto make = fit an e. 1 
«al wial of his «ſtate, J %% 

Sgennd Propęſtion. That the l kiel 
expectation / of a future happineſs will in the 
7 vaniſh into miſerahle gilappoioment, /74. 

r 


the proſecution of which, | 
I. The propoſition jeſelf PB prog, 7. From 
| keriptute, 75 10 79. — 2. kneſs of 


— foundation ee which . hope is bal 10 
110. 4 

II. Thoſe critical ſeaſons are chen; in which 
more eſpecially his ope will. be ſure to fail hi. 
As (I.) In the — —5 ſome heart - br 
.couraging judgement from God, 91 7% $4: (2: ö | 
At the time of death, 84 1 86 
III. An application is made of the whole gif 
courſe, by diſplaying the tranſcendent waſery of 
| _ final are of ane 86 45 An 
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Barn XXXIX. 9. I was dumb, Leon wt en 
' mouth y+ becauſe thou didi vt. © 615 


Al dhe «duties of 2 Chgiſtian/;are rdutible i- 
* three, faith, obedlence; and patience: and 
che vital principle that animates them all i/ub- 
_ miſſion. This great virtue is re 
o 92,93. 
In the text are theſe two. general pa ie. 
4. Bow ſe deporumet dre gar : 


— 


. ? | 2 
. e 5 


hiraſelf wich others, Pho are 


An : 
- 7A 
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ai N. Cree Heave of the 
i 2. The reaſon of ſuch his deportment, which 
See that affliction from God, 


5 The words being a full lecture of patience, and 
deſigned to argue us into an abſolute ſubmiſſion 
to E divine will in our moſt ſevere dltreties, are 
Proſecuted in two things. 


I. In declaring the nature and 2 of his 
ſubmiſſion. This is done, 

1 Negativehy, by fhewing, that it does not 
conſiſt in an utter inſenſibility of, or unconcern- 
ment under an affliction * for he, who is ſo inſen- 
ſible, 1. Robs God of that honour he deſigns to 
hirnfelf from that afflicting diſpenſation; And, 
2. renders every affliction befalling him utterly 
' uſeleſs to all ſpiritual purpoſes, 94 fe 97. Nor, 

Secondly, does this ſubmiſſion reſtrain us from 
praying againſt any calamity inflifted or approach- 
ing, 97 10 99. Or, 

Fhirdly, exclude our endeavours to ert or - 
remove an affliction, 99, 100. 

2dly, Poſitively, by ſhewing what this ſub- 
© miſſion is; namely, a quiet compoſure of the 
whole man under any calamity, diſtreſs, or injury ; 
es of the — 


12 vppreſſing of all hard and diſcontented 
ſpeeches, 108 70 f of all ; 

(5.) A reſtraint rage and revenge againſt 
doch as aro the inſtruments of God, 112 4% 116. 


By 
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Buy way of deduction are inferred three things. 
(1) The worth and excellency of ſuch a ſubmif- 
8 ive compoſed frame of ſpirit, 116 #0 119. 

(2.) The difficulty of attaining to it: which 
appears, 1. From that oppoſition which a man is 
to conquer, 1 19, 120. ——2. From that mean 

opinion, which the generality of men have of ſuch 
a temper, 121, 122. 

(3.) The neceſſity of an early and long endea- 
N. after it, 122 10 126. 

II. In ſhewing the reaſons and arguments for 
this ſubmiſſion, as the fuffering perſon ſtands re- 
tated to God, 128. | 

Every thought, which a man can poſſibly con- 
geive, either of God or of himſelf aright, will 
ſtrongly enforce this duty: but ſix things in God 
are particularly inſtanced for this purpoſe. 
i.) His irreſiſtable power, 12970 132. 

(2.) His abſolute unqueſtionable 3 not 
ſovereignty over all things, 132 fo 1344. 

(3.) His infinite and unfailing wildom, 1 34 to 
* 8. n / 

1 His great en benignity and mercy 
to all his creatures, 139 70 142. 

(5.) His exact and inviolable juſtice, 1 143. 

(6.) His gracious way of treating all patient 
and humble ſufferers, by turning every ching to 
*their advantage at laſt, 143 4 146. 

This ſubmiſſion has three noble qualities, as it 
fands related to the foregoing conſiderations. 
1. The neceſſity, 147 70 149. 1 

2. The prudence, 149 4% 152. 

. The decency of it, 152 7 Sons 

The foregoing diſcourſe ma may reach: us m 4, 

that all the viſcom of the world cannot teach; 


9 is, „ chearfully and entirely * Y 
” . 
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 eurſelves happy in the maſt afflicted, abxR, 
forlorn c Ivan of 0 r 55 , 
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SERMONS vi. vn. vm. N. 


MIT, X11, 18. If it be poſſible, as much 47 
Aub in you biue peaceably with all men. 


cbt the laſt and woolt eue edixion 
0 w of nature: every prece it ma 
reſolved into a natural —— ; Ne .— 
improving nature in the higher r and 
gs concerns of jt. Chriſtianity tak es Care 
or man, not only. in. his r capacity, but 
alſo in his civil and political, hinding the bonds 
of 8 faſter, by the happy proviſions of 
* 158, 1 
The e har is implied in the d 


iW. the meaſures and by 
t are meaſures an pro ons. 
which it is to be determined. 90 


III. What are the means by which it is to he ; 
determined. 


IV. What the motives, b which it be 
forced y may. 


I. The duty here enjoined; i is, Jive cab 
which may be taken, 2 5 
1. For the actual enjoyment of peace. with all 


ies 


4 
2 


men: and fo he only les peaceably,. whom no 


man moleſts. 51 this cannot be the ſenſe in- 
tended here, (.) Becauſe ſo to live peaceably is 


impoſſible, 1. From the contentious unreaſonable 
humour of many men, 160 70. 162. 2. From the 


n and en, as 7 7 
62 


: 5 ave Vor. X. * 


+62 6% 164. (2.) Becauſe, though it qe git 1 


impoſe, it can be no man's duty, 16g, 

For a peaceable behaviour towards all men; ; 
5h is the duty here enjoined: it Em ade- | 
= to conſiſt of two things, 

(1.) A forbearance- of all hoſtile ations; and 
that in a double reſpect. 1.) In a way of preyen- 
tion, 166 70 169. — 2 Of retaliation, 169 4% 0 
1 

2 4 2.) A forbearance of i injurious provoking words, 


* 4 175. 
I. The ineaſures and proportions by: which it 5 


is to be determined, are expreſſed | in api words * 
if it be poſſible, 175. | 
Now poſfible may be taken two ways. r. As it | 
is oppoſed to naturally impoſlible, and that which | 
' cannot be dene, 2. As oppoſed to morally, im- 

poſſible, and that which TION be done law. 
fully. 

Bur the obſervance of nine being 8 by 
the meaſure of lawful, all enquiries | concern- 
ing the breaking, of it, ue: ngen to 17 22 
e 

1. Whether it be at all Una 


2, Suppoſing it lawful, when, 100 where 3 i 


* to judged ſo, 176. 3 
5 the firſt is diſcuſſed that] great 3 Fong 


whether war can be.lawful for Chriſtians ? 177. 
War is of do diſtinct kinds. 1. Defenſive, in 


order to keep off, and te 4 evil deſigned to 
the publick. 2. Offenſive, for revenging a publick 


who dene 8 gommuny ty. ; Andatas-allpwable 
upon the ſtrength af uhele-argumentss..! - 
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- (2.) As it (the offenſive) is i proper ac * 
diſtributive juſtice, 180 70 183. 5 

1.853.) Becauſe St. Jon the Baptiſt rift 

felf, and the Apoſtles, judged the 2 7 

a ſoldier lawful, 183 to 1955 | 

The ground of the Socinians arguments in this 
* viz. that God, under the Moſaical cove- 
nant, promiſed otily temporal poſfeffions to his 

people, therefore war was lawful to them; but 
now, under the covenant of grace througli Chriſt, 
has made no promiſe of temporal enjoyments, but 
on the contrary bids us to deſpiſe them, and there- 
fore has taken from us all right of war and re- 
ſiſtance. This argument examined and con- 
futed, 185 to 190. And 
The Scriptures prod uced by thoſe, who ther 
| the utter unlawfulneſs of war, examined and 7 
plained. As, 

I. Matth. v. 39. Rom. xii. 17, 19.—1901% 194 

II. Laiab ii. 4.— 195 6 197. | 

III. "Matthew xxvi. 52,—— 198, 199. 

IV. James iv. 1.-— 199 1 201. 

Under the ſecond enquiry, ſuppoſing it lawful; 
when and where it ought to be judged ſo? 
Fir, ſome general grounds, that may autho- 
riſe war, are laid down. As When thoſe with whont 
we are at peace, 

x. Declare that they will annoy us, unleſs we cut 
off our limbs, &c. and upon our refuſal diſturb us. 

+ 2. Declare war with us; Unleſs we wal renounce | 
our religion. 

3. Injure us to that degree 5's nation; as ts 
blaſt our honour and reputation. 
4. Declare war with * unleſs we vil quit o our 
civil rights, Sc. 202, 20 


_ Secondly, ſome . —f caſe aro refo red; a8 1 


. 


20 
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J Caſe. Whether it be lawful for ſubjects in 


any caſe ro make war upon the magiſtrate? 204. 

Grotius's ſeven caſes, wherein he aſſerts 1 it to be 
lawful, 206 {0 209. | 

David Paræus his arguments, in a ſet and lon 
diſpute upon Rom. xiii. examined and anſwerc 
210 % 216. | 

IId Cafe. Whether i it be lawful for one private 
man to make war upon another, in thoſe encoun- 
ters which we commonly call duels? 216, And 
here are ſet down, 
1, The caſes in which a duel is lawful, As 
(1.) When two malefactors condemned to die, 
are appointed by the magiſtrate to fight, upon 

romiſe of life to the conqueror, 217,— (2.) 
When two armies are drawn out, and the deciſion 
of the battle is caſt upon a ſingle combat. (z.) 
When one challenges another, and reſolves to kill 
him, unleſs he accepts the combat, 218 to 220. 
21. The caſes in which duels are utterly unlawv- 
ful. As 1.) When they are undertook for vain 
oſtentation, 220, 221. —— 2.) To purge oneſelf 
from ſome crime objected, 3.) When two agree 
upon a duel, for the deciſion of right, mutually 
claimed by both, agreeing that the right ſhall fall 
to the conqueror, 222, 223. 4.) When under- 
taken for revenge, or ſome injury done, or affront 
paſſed, 223 10 227. 
But other arguments there are againſt duels, be- 
ſides their unlawfulneſs. As, 

1. The judgement of men generally condem- 
ning them, 227. 

2. The wretched conſequences of the thing i it. 
ſelf ; which are twofold, (i.) Such as attend the 
conquered perſon, viz. 1.) A diſaſtrous death, 
| 228.— 2, * Death eternal, 229, 230.—= (2.) Such 


4 : N. 


xiv The Cuizy Hravs'g the 

as attend the conqueror. f.) In caſe he is appre- 
hended, 2.) Suppoſing he eſcapes by flight, 

231.— 3.) Suppoling by the interceflion of great 
friends he has outbraved juſtice, and Aua 
over the law by a full acquitment, 232 6% 234. 

IIIA Cafe. Whether it be lawful to repel force 
by force, ſo as to kill another in one's own de- 


. fence? 235. | 

If a man has no other means to eſcape, it is 
awful upon two reaſons. 1. The great natural 
right of ſelf-preſervation, 236.—2. From that 
place where Chrift commands his diſciples to pro- 
vide themſelves ſwords, 237. Add to this the fuf- 


irage of the civil law. | 
et ſo to aſſert the privilege, as to take off the 
danger, it is ſtated under its due limitations by 
ee | eta 
; 705 What thoſe things are, which may be thus 
defended. Namely, F 
1. Life, 2 38.— 2. Limbs, 239, 240.—3. Cha- 
ſtity invaded by force, 241.— 4. Eſtate or goods; 
which caſe admitting of ſome more doubt than 
the others, the opinions for the negative are ſtated 
and anſwered, 242 10 246, . 
Whatſoever a man may thus do for himſelf, the 
ſame alſo is lawful for him to do in the ſame dan- 
ger and extremity of his neighbour, 247, 248. 
A2 2dhy, What are the conditions required to ren- 
der ſuch a defence lawful: which are theſe, 
(.) That the violence be ſo apparent, great 
and preſſing, that there can be no other means of 
_ eſcape, 249:---(2.) That there be no poſſibility of 
recourſe to a magiſtrate for a legal protection, 250. 
' — (3.) That a man deſign only his own defence, 
without any hatred or bitter purpoſe of revenge, 


| 3dh, | 


SNS in vor. X. * 
3. Who are the perſons; againff whom. we 


may thus defend orrſelves, 25%, 253; 
 IV4#b Caſe. Whether it be allowable for Chri- 
_ 60 proſecute, and go to law wien one an- 


I. wan ments brought again it are examin- 
ed, 255. Which ſeem principally to bear upon two 
Scriptures: 1.) Matth. v. Fr. 2 f Cor. vt 7. 
The arguments againſt going to law being drawr 
from the letter of theſ Scriptures, they are exa- 
mined and explained according to the ſenſe of 
chem, 256 10 263.34 Argument, is the ſtrict 
command that lies upon Chriſtians to forgive in- 
juries. Here proſecutions are diftinguifhed as they 
Loncerm reſtitetiom or puniſhment, and going to 
law with regard to the firſt of theſe ſnewn to be 
jule and allowable, 263 i 266, 

The arguments for the proof of the aſſertion 
are next confidered, Which are, | 
1. That it is to endeavour the execution: of j ju 
2 1 acts of it between man and 

-- 2 
2. Thar if Chriſtiatr religion prohibits law, oh. 
ſervimce of this religion draws after it the utter 
diſſolution of all government, 267 4 270. 
The limitations of law; contentions ate tire : 
1. Thar à titan taltes'not this courſe, but upon 


great and urgenx cauſe; 270, 27 r. 
85 upon any tole- 


very 
2. That he be Willing ＋ 
mie und julk terms, * r to proceed” I a 


Jer, 271z 292. 

- 3: Suppoling great cause, and no ſätſsfar- 
clan, that he manage his fulr by te 0 of em- 
rity, and not of revenge, 273, 274. 

III. The means, by which the duty of living 
| y is to be effected, are, 


2 


1 


** The Caves Hr ans of #be | 
1. A ſuppreſſion of all diſtaſteful, aggravating 
apprehenſions of any ill turn or unkind behaviour | 


from men, 276 0 284. 
2. The forbearing all mamatica or malicious 
with whom we cono 


informations againſt tho 
yerle, 284 10 293, 

3. That men Gould: U ili in "Uk, caſes 
to wave the proſecution of their rights, and not 
too rigorouſly to inſiſt upon them, 293. As (1) 
When the recovery of it ſeems impoſſible, 294 
#0 297,— (2.) When it is but inconſiderable, but 
the recovery troubleſome and contentious, 297.— 
(3-) When a recompence is offered, 298 to 300. 

4. To reflect upon the example of Chriſt, and 
the strick injunction lying upon us to follow * 
| .* 

4 Not to adhere too ſtrictly to our own judge 
ments of things doubtful in themſelves, 303 10 30 

IV. The motives and arguments to enforce this 
duty are, Pl 
W. 8 The excellency of the thing itſelf, 306, 30. 
2. The ä of the principle, from Which 
peaceableneſs of ſpirit proceeds. 
3. The bleſſing entailed upon it by promiſe 
Mau. 1 

Two inſtances of this bleſſing, that certainly 
attend the peaceable in this world, (.) An 
eaſy, undiſturbed, and quiet enjoyment. of them; 
ſelves, 309, 310.——(2.) Honour and reputation, 
which ſuch a temper of mind fixes upon their per- 
ſons, 311. Their report ſurvives them, and zbeir 
memory is Heſſed. Their name is glorified upon | 

earth, and their fouls in * 312. Weds 


N 


. 


been fn chal ad | 


— 


. | Row. 1 vi. 143. The EIS, 1 4 


| 7 diſcourſe. we fi not A While A 
2 55 it fo. 1¹ * et the. * 


A deign of the words n in diſcu 
Jing three th 173779 *. * 
_ Show 6 TEA "AER, us 


divided i into two {orts : ot i 


I. Original ſin, 318 6% 317. ITY 
2 ; A 317. Which is — two 


308. According to. the 1 

he lin of our words, 318.2.) Of our ex- 
8 319,— 3.) Of our deſires, 320. 

Wen ; 9 to the degree 15 nee of it. 
62 When hy man ig engaged in a finful courſe 

and: injrmity, 321, 3 ) Againſt 
the er of an awakened 7 322.— 
3. if efapce to conſcience, oh, 8 
" 26S eral „ What is comprize K deat, a 
8h 79 55 Firs the 9 85 3 
We r tem ral, 325.70 yay. ? 

9. 2 MEI NE Wy: kick ins ater 99 
'pertics, : its eternity, to encreaſe the ho 
0 0 5 2 a man.of all the e 
& tu ras oo 112 this world, 3 328. 

t a xp e ; tifick fru- 

05 5 7 As It fills both body 
8 1 elt en, a anguiſn, 

N e 
| A K+ 5 ation Q : | "xm. | 


e We 


vii The Cnier Heaps of the 
III. Shewing, in what pe death is properly 
8 the wages of n. 
| cauſe the payment of wages Mill preſup- 
vaſes ice and labour, 331 10 3385. 
2. Becauſe «wages do always imply a merit in the 


work, requiring ſuch a compenſation, 335, 336. 
a bp x is dec ſtroke, 1/f, At God* 's ſove- 


feng, 337. 24h, At his very being, 337, 338. 
/ Hans Thos ern, what fin is, *. 337 death 
#5, prog. certain — * wages of ſin; he who 


Ukes t _ Wages, let him go about the work, 3 39; 


— — — — 
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Mar 7 n. v. 8, Bleſſed are the pure in heart for 
© they foal ſet God. l 


It may at firſt ſeem wonderful tha there are 
fo few men in the world happy, path is 
ſo freely offered ; but this SE by vani es upon 
conſidering the prepoſterous ways of mens actin 
, who-paſſionately purſue the end, and yet be 
the means : many i sDM eternally, becauſe 
they cannot eat, drink, ſleep, and play them- 
ſelves into ſalvation, But this great ſermon of our 
Saviour teaches us much other things, Mee w 
fraught with the moſt ſublime and abſdlute 4 4 

rality ever vented in the world, 340, 3 
eminent inſtance whereof we have in the wo. text, 
' Which is diſcuſſed under Lor heads. 

. Shewing, what it is, to be pure in bert. 

Purity in general abet be better explained 
than by its oppoſition, 1. To mixture, 42. 

13. 5 
$ 2. To pptluriony 344. | 


* j 
- Se v 
. 
: g 


bn nNend v Voz. X. Nix 
Puig in heart is ſhewti; 1.) By way of n2ga- 
tion: that it: does not 40. Ther 3 
ciſe of religion, 345, 34 ere being many 
other reaſons for the ou of -a 74 man's 
behaviour. As, 1. A virtuous: and ſtrict edura- 
tion,” 347» 348. —— 2, The circumſtances: and 

his life, 349. '—-3- The yy and 

| 3 of his honour, 350 4 353. 
2.) Pyſitiveiy, wherein it does conſiſt, ane in 
an inward change and renovation of the heart, by 
the infuſion. of icha p principle, as naturally ſuits 
'and complies with — is pure, holy and 
commanded by God, 333. Which more eſpe- 
cially manifeſts el, | 

(I.) In the puriry and untainted anetity df the 
thoughts, 354, 355. — (2.) In a ſanctified re- 
gulation of the gefires, 355 #0 357. —(3.) In a 
fearful and ſollicitous avoiding of every thing, 
that may tend to ſully or defile it, 357 10 359. 
II. Explaining, what i is 0 ſee God. 
Some diſputes of the ſchools concerning this, 


20855 of God is expreſſed 
enjoyment s expreſſed: by ſeeing 
him beracte the ſenſe of 3 (i.) os 
ſents the object with greater clearneſs and evi- 
dence, than. any of the_other ſenſes, (2.) Is 
molt 3 exerciſed and employed, 362. 
(3.) Is the ſenſe of pleaſure and deli cht, 363.— 
(4) Is 9g moſt' comprehenſive and inſatiable, 
304, 305. 
III. Shewing, how this purity fits and quali- 
. fies the ſoul for the fight of God; namely, by 
pom a | ſailableneſs berween God Ser the ſaul, 


Now during the ſoul's impurity Gad iure 
poſuitable iq it in a double reſpe. i 


NA 


too great 
aug and creduli 


eſtate, either 8 


rlejyes, 
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M's TTHEw v. 3. 
.Bl fed are the poor in ſpirit, fo or. theirs 
ts 111 Le a 195 heaven. OY I 


-T i is ; doubtlek TY great ox in uche gene- 
ral judgement and opinion of the world, that 
any poverty, of what fort ſoever, ſhould be 
e For as much as every one deſires to 
enjoy the good things of the world, and there- 
by to enſoy himſelf; to the attainment of 
which, riches are the. moſt acknowledged 
means. And if theſe are the prime infirument of 
_ enjoyment, poverty ſurely muſt be the main 
po 1 But the Goſpel we. confeſs = 
ſyſtem of >paradoxes and abſurdities to the 
maxims of the world; the grand rule, which 
the generality of mankind both ive, and judge 
by, being to follow the full bent of their ſenſua- 
lity. And therefore our Saviour begins this his no- 
table, and great ſermon in the mount, with ſeven 
or eight ſuch propoſitions, as directly oppoſe and 
bid Sehne to we W Ig; en of the 
ele Bo __- carnal. 
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EPR world: And theſe he uſhers in with the 

commendation of that ſo much abhorred ng, 
called poverty. And that alſo ſuch a 
as reſts not only in the ſurface of 

cloathing that with rags, or (which is LN 
with nothing; but ſuch an one as enters into the 
very ſoul, and ſtrips the ſpirit, leaving that 
naked, deſtitute, — forlorn. 


In the words we have theſe two things con- 
ſiderable. 

½, A quality, or diſpoſition recommended 
by our Saviour, which is poverty of ſpirit. 

20%, The ground and argument upon which 
it is recommended, namely that it entitles him, 
who has it, to the kingdom: 0 heaven. 
| And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, the thing re- 
commended by our Saviour, viz. Poverty in 
ſpirit. In the treating of which, I ſhall, 

I. Declare the nature of this poverty of 
ſpiritz and, 
II. Show the means by which iti is to beobtained. 


As for the nature of it, 1 
count of this 


(1. 4 Negatively, by ſhowing what it is not. 


(2.) Poſitively, by ſhowing what it it, and 
dn it does conſiſt. 


Firſt of all then, that excellent thing, here 
recommended by our Saviour, is not, 


1. A mere outward indigence, and want 


- of all the accommodations of common life. F or 


Certain it is, all want, confidered merely in it 


ſelf, 


LL 
. 
3 Fa 


ene „ 
Felt, and not as ſanctified by the Spirit of God, 
do ſome further uſe, is a curſe, and conſequently 
dan of it ſelf make no man Z/fed; as the 
poor, here _ ſpoken of, are pronounced zo be, It 
is poffible that a man may be poor, in point 
of wealth, but yet abound in fr and vice; 
and experience ſhews, that there is not a more 
unſanctifled, wretched, and profane fort of men 
under heaven, than Beggars commonly are; 
whoſe manners entitle 1.5 to a leſs portion 
of happineſs in the other world, than they can 
have in this. Many beg of as for Chriſt's ſake, 
whom Chriſt will never own; as being the ve 
ſhame, and ſpots of Chriſtianity ; perfons void of 
all ſenſe of virtue, all conſcience of duty, either 
to God or man; \ſwearers, railers, idle uſeleſs 
drones, and intolerable burdens to ſociety. Nay, 
and we thall ſometimes find poverty in conjunc- 
tion with ſuch vices, as feem to be directly croſ- 
fed, and took away by poverty. For how poor 
are ſome, and yet how infolent! what pride lurks 
under their rags, lixe a ſnake under the leaves! 
Yea, and how luxurrous are many? for there is 
ſcarce any man in the world, be he never fo 
poor, but ſome time or other chances upon op- 
portunities of luxury: fo that thoſe common ex- 
preſſions, as proud as a bigger, and as drunk 2s 
a beggar, are ſo far from being eicher falſe or 
ny ang that they are the moſt full and ſig- 
nificant deſcriptions of a perfon poſſeſſed wi 
_ theſe vices, to the utmoſt height. of them, that 
can be found out, Many. there. are, who em- 
brace dungbilli, the filth and offenſiseneſs of 


| 
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whoſe lives does exceed | them; and who are 
ſordidly and naſtily habited, whoſe clatbes. are 
but an emblem ry their hearts, and a lively Per | 
ture of their manners. 

_  Poyerty is not always the lot of the righ- 
teous, arid the true ſervants of God, who make 

a conſcience of their ways; but ſometimes, 
by the juſt diſpoſal of providence, comes to 
be the inheritance alſo of the wicked, the un- 
conſcionable, and ſuch as would be rich, if 
they could, upon any terms whatſoever: but 
the curſe of God has been too hard for. them, 
and put them behind-hand in ſpight of all 
their gains; ſo that whatſoever they have 
got, has inſenſibly melted, and mouldred to 
nothing. Their riches have never layed with 
them, but made themſelves wings and flown 
away ; and thereby taught the world, that to 
get and to thrive are not always the ſame thing. 


ne, that poverty very frequently i is the di- 


ect, and conſe Jequent of of fin and vice. The 
dun rd drinks off his eſtate like his W uf 


the very bottom, and leaves nothing be 

The vain-glorious man wears his fortunes upon 

his back, till at length he has worn them out. 
The contentious man follows the law agaiaſt 

bis neighbour, for the gratification of his re- 

vengeful humour, fo long, that in the end the 

very obtaining of the gare does not defray the 

charges, or remove the e con tracted ** its 

proſecution. +. 

But now; certainly, ſuch a poverty can be 

no more recommended by our Saviour than 


love q the 
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| the ſin ful cauſes of it. For Chriſt commands 
no man to be luxurious, ambitious, or revenge-" . 
ful, in order to his making of himſelf pbbr. 
He, who is the one, will hionbibdly be. the 
other, But the intereſt of religion and virtue* - 
is not concerned; that a man ſhould be etther, ' 

In a, word, poverty is uſually the effett of. fin, | 
but always a temptatjon to it. For it 
vokes the corrupt heart of man to Uengehes 
murmurings, and repinings, to finiſter and Nerd 
courſes for his relief, unleſs there be a 
minant principle of grace, to compoſe en Ai 
the Gift tisfaFtions of nature. This therefore 
cannot, be the thing to which Chriſt pronounces 
a bleſſing... For whatſoever renders a man bleſt, 
may be the proper object of his prayers: but 
none ſurely ought to pray for a temptation, or | 
to petition heaven for a great calamity. But 
2. The poverty of ſpirit, here ſpoken of, is not 

a ſneaking. Fearfalnch, and want of courage; 
: for there is nothing baſe in nature; that can be 
noble in religion. Cowardiſe is neither accep- 
table to God nor man; it neither omotes the 
honour of one, nor the good of the other: It 
being indeed the portal and broad gate through | 

which moſt of the unworthy and vile practices 
that are ſeen in the world, enter upon, and 
rifle the conſciences of men. 80 that i in the Re- 
velation, ch. xxi. g. St. . 1 n reckoning what kind 
of perſons ſhall be caſt into the lake tbat burns 


with fire. and brimſtone, amongſt murtherers, 
whoremongers, ſorcerers, Und idolaters, ranks the 


Jearful. And wed Becauſe fear fulneſs be- 
B 3 | _ trays 


ö 
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trays a man almoſt to all other ſins. So that the 
i fearful perſon is uncapable of making good any 
ll relation of common life, whether in the capa - 
city of a ſubjef?, a friend, or a ſervant ; fot 3 
man's ear will make him ( el fear, or do 
any thing, to reſcue himſelf from an impen- 
dent er. 2 ee 
And if this had been the proper virtue and 
qualification of a Chriſtian, there would never 
have been any ſuch thing in the world as mar- 
tyrdom ; as owning of Chriſt in the face of ty- 
ranny and torment, and holding faſt the Chri- 
ſtian faith, upon the rack and in the flames. 
And therefore it is the righteous man only, who, 
Solomon tells us, 7s as bold as a lion; and who 
carries in his breaſt an heart too big to fear thoſe, 
who can only Fill the body. In many paſlages 

and circumſtances of life, it requires no ordi- 
nary pitch of courage, for a man to dare to be 
good : and he muſt be a valiant, as well as a 
conſcientious man, who can and will chuſe 
duty, when it is beſet with the greateſt danger, 
and can defy the powers of darkneſs, as well as 
G abhor the works of it. | Sa | 
Wherefore, ſince the poorneſs in fpirit herę 
ſpoken of by our Saviour, is neither to be un- 
derſtood of meannejs, or ti morouſneſi of ſpirit ; 
it is much that ſome ſhould make the badges 
and characters of ſuch a pitiful temper the 

proper indications of piety, and the marks of a 4 
more improved Chriſtianity. For do not many, 
by a /ncaing look, and a whining voice, affect 
the reputation of pious and devout perſons ? 
: abt | | . . 7 | Do 
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Do not many behave themſelves. ſo, as if there 
were no going g 70. heayen_ but by creeping, no 
Fs through The fr att gate, he n all four ? 

ſuch oe underffand not e nature of 
the Chriſtian religion, if they think that ſuch 


ignoble qualities can be any parts of it. Chriſti. | 


anity is a ſuperſtructure upon, and an addition 
to the excellencies of nature : and therefore, if 
a puſillanimous {| irit debaſes and degrades a 
man, conſidered t as 4 man, it can neither 
. N or improve him in the capacity of a Cbri- 

ian. 
4 Havin thus, by a negative  confideration, 
ſhewn what this poverty 57 ſpirit is not, I come 


now, in the next place, to ſhew tively what. 


it is, and wherein it does confiſt. In order to 


which, we are to obſerve, that erty, or 


want, is properly a þrivation of. fullneſs, or 
hundante, and conſequently oppoſed to it. 
Now a man may be ſaid to be ſpiritually full. 
when he abounds in a confident opinion, both 
of his own, righteouſneſs, and his happineſs 
thereupon ; and therefore poverty of ſpirit, 


which is its direct oppolite, may be ſaid pro- 


perly to conſiſt in theſe two ching: ee e e 
1. An imoard ſenſe and feeling bf our 2 


ritual wants, and defects; and, 
2. A ſenſe of our wretched and ' forlorn | cou- 
dition, by reaſon of thoſe wants, 


1, And firſt, it conſiſts in an inward ſenſe 
| of that deplorable want of bali neſs, which we. 


GD. * B 4 | are 


* 
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are in by nature. We are born i into the world 
deſtitute, and ſurrounded with imumerable in- 
frmities; and, m the phraſe of the Apoſtle, in the 
Revelation, ch. iii. 1 7. poor, miſerable e blind and 
naked, All the bo of our ſouls are crip- 
pled and diſordered, and rendered ſtrangely im- 
potent to the proſecution of good. Our Judge- 
- ments are perverted, our willi depraved, and 
our affeF1ons miſ-inclined, and ſet upon vile 
and unworthy objeRts, This is the portion and 
inheritance which we derive from our firſt 
rents: theſe are the weakneſſes and evils * 
labour under; and the firſt ſtep to 4 gelive- 
rance From chem, is to be /enfible of them : for 
we ſhall never attempt to be what we are nor, 
till we come to A foes N 2 1 
Selfopimon and . ſelf. love ate tlie great fring: 
Boldt 7598 the 22 ſets itſelf fo fot Pk 
for by nature we are as prone to over-value as to. 
over-love ourſelves; but in both of them there 
d a kind of ſpiritual fulneſs and repletion, 
Which muſt be removed and carried off, before 
the Goſpel can have its effect upon us. For 
Chriſt comes with a deſign 79 infuſe bis gifts 
and graces into the ſoul ; but there is no pour. 
ing of any thing into a weſſel which is full al- 
ready. And therefore a man muſt be em 


of all his vain and, fond conceptions and rinci- 


ples; and, in a word, of himſelf too , betore he 


can be prepared and qullified fer che inf ons of 
the ſpirit. 


_ He Who thinks himſelf holy, and. n 
enough, is a a uu ſubject for the an. | 


5 bin dne 


to with ui Wgeed 1 * 9 * r 7 
; 7785 el came not to call the 19 1 
is, thoſe Who thought themſelves! ſo, But 
1 I, repentance: Sinners, who in their 
nſciences ood convict Of their ſinful eſtate, af 
| 21 beheld the plague of thetr. own hearts, 4 
the ſores and leproſy of their ſouls ; theſe were 
the men . who Hood in the next diſpolition for 
the, reception 'of mercy, for the alms of hea- 
ven, and the compaſſions of a Saviour; for theſe 
are ſuch as Chriſt properly calls Mie hea laden 
and upon that account invites 8 "As | 
for the e Phorif ſees, and the DS Ba of their | 
own holineſs the ſpiritually proud, C ent, 
and di iſdainful, they were meit of another 
clan? ty Ws knows: 550 nor 
es any ft It finds them Zanding u 
Their ny 07 gp 15 nd ſo alſo Wes tbem. 7 Z 
That foul, upon which the ſpitit of reges ha 
: neratlon has "troly paſſed, is utterly of another 
teinper ; it. ſtill apt to bemoan, and to gon 
demn ar; 4. it ſees its own ſears and . 
ties, and upon the fight of them falls down, 
and wallo ws in the duſt before the pure eyes , | 
| God. The true Chriſtian tel r ſhews not 
2 ü upon. | the mountains 9 pride. and 0 | 
n, but'dwells low in the: valleys of K bun. ef TI 
| tit, "iff denial, and ſpiritual dei ions. 
Au as it behaves itſelf thus Gear God, 1 7 
it demeans itſelf with a proportiohabte” conde= 
ſeenfon to nen too... He who. has this en. 
gelical hoorneſs 4 pf ſpirit, 's til apt to think 


others ter and bolier than himſelf; IF 
7 


* 
4 
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bis conſcience teaches him to think the worſt of 
his own heart, and his charity prompts him ta 
judge the beſt of bis helghbours, 
Upon a due conſideration of which, I have 
often wondered, and indeed think it a juſt 
matter of wonder, how ſome perſons are able 
to reconcile their high 1 5 loud pretences of 
piety, and a more than ordi urity, with 
lat ner and ſbiritual Side Abich breaks 
in every part of their converſation, For 
how do ſome (as it were) monopolize the co- 
venant of grace wholly to themſelves, calling 
themſelves the only people of God, the ſaints, , 
the godly; looking upon all round about them 
as 5 AM and reprobates ; and upon that ac- 
count ſeparating themſelves into little compa- 
nies and congregations, as not being willing tq 
Joi forſooth) in a leſs refined way of God's 
worſhip? Which perſons, though they have 
the good fortune to find friends to countenance 
them upon a ſuppoſed political account, ſuch as 
call compliance prudence, and cowerdife modera. 
tion; yet upon what grounds of true piety and 
religion can theſe phariſaical | ſeparati/ts acquit 
themſelves? I am ſure not upon this, which 
recommends poorneſs in ſpirit : for did ever any 
one yet endued with this excellent grace, fay to. 
his brother, Stand of, for Tam boher than thou? 
or bid defiance to a whole church, and ſpit in the 
face of all church-governors, as every conventi- 
cler ce:tainly does, upon a ſuppoſal of his own 
tranſcendent purity and perfection; which nei- 
cher upon clear evidence of ſcripture, the prac- 
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tice of former nor the judgement of man 
thouſands more knowing than himſelf, (as they 
may very eafily be) he is at all able to make 
gut ot demonſtrate ? Such perſons may flatter 
themſelyes, as they t the Goſpel muſ 
alter its volce, and ſay, 83450 are the proud in 
ſpirit, the cenſorious, che infolent, and el 
opinion'd, before they can either haye any ſolid 
grqund of comfort, _ os title to @ ll 
Where true poue ane de a "ans 
thinks of nothing 1 I da his on perfection 
which he utterly 1 There is e 
and forlorn diſtreſſed perſan that more keenly feels 
the afflicting hardſhips of hunger, cold and na- 
kedneſs, than ſuch an one feels and groans under 
his piritual ants : He laments the hardneſs of 
his beart, his want 9 1 life and activity in the 
performance of duty ; he complains of the weak- 


_ 


neſs of his faith, & inſtability of his hope, the 
diſperſion, and wanderings of his affeCtions'; he 
cannot pray with that fervour, hear with that 
attention, and practiſe with that ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance, - 
the excellent 


ani 


. he is ſenſible, becomes 
exact meaſu res of Chriſti 


Abet b blots and flaws in his chriſtian courſe 
his eye is conſtantly upon : and as they are the 
objetts of bis thoughts, ſo they are the continual 
matter of his ſorrow. Let this therefore be the 
firſt thing, in which. confiſts this poorneſt in 
irit here recommended by out Saviour in the 
text; namely, 2 fene of that deplorable want of 
boli nf, whic we are in by nature, _ 


1 . 
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. The ſecond 1 in which ! it 1 is A 
Eule of our wretched: and miſerable condition, 
by reaſon of ſuch. want; the wretchedneſß of 
W ears From theſe, two e 


wg I ) That we are utterly 252 by any natura | 
ſtrength of our qwn, to recover and bring our- 
ſelves out of this, condition. MEETS 

(2.) That during our conti nuance under it it, we 
are yay 8 100 W to 1 the 5 


lah 


wh + And galt of all, this. eyan Fay povert 
f "ſpirit makes a man {enfible ; in 25 12 
a. condition he is, by reaſon af his « own utter in- 
ability to redeem bimſelf from it. He finds his 
underſtanding much darkened, ſq that he can- 
28 A ri ive and judge of the things of God; 
| will full of weakneſs and. impotence, as | 
10 928 chuſing of them : it ſees no beauty. in holi- 
neſs, why it. ſhould defire it; but the ſtream of 
all its appetites and inclinations wholly runs out 
after other things, things evil and pernicious, 
and tending to the direct ruin of him that does 
embrace them. All this does a perſon fo quali- 
| Hed find and feel in himſelf ;, but, for all this 
I ſtill unable to enlighten his own underſtank 
Ing, to ſanctify his Will, or cortect his * 5 
tions: but, like a man bound händ and foot, 
and thrown i into, A quagmire, there i is he like to 
Le fink, for ſaccour that 1 can give him 
If, unleſs ſuch as paſs by! have e on 
him, and res him. 
And 
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freedo ie will, and its full power 


to chuſe 2 5 Fanal good, even ſince the 


(ll is indeed a great piece of nonſenſe in itſelf; 

ſo;thoſe. that maintain and inſiſt upon it, ſuffi 
m_ declare themſelves, to have little, or no 
experience of their own hearts: Not can all the 
thetorick of men and angels. perſuade. a perſon 
truly poor in ſpirit, and fully ſtudied in his own 
ſpiritual, wants and defects, — he is able to re- 
pent when he pleaſes, to believe when he 
pleaſes, and to 
Tnands. For he þ 


oks upon it as a oontradiction, 


rform all the divine com- 
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13 
2007 U e We the aſſertion of Pelagius 


and a defiance to his ne which he will 


believe and ſubſcribe to, in ſpight of all the 
world, as he has good reaſon., _ 

"And thera, k in his uſe, of all the 5 
means o nds upon them no m re 
than if 2 , but upon the ſpii 
of God only, working in them : for he knows it 
is he alone that can change his heart, and that 
muſt be changed, or a man cannot be ſaved. 


It is in his power indeed to bear and read the 


word, and to ſay his prayers, but this will not 
do bis work ; and for this cauſe: it is, that God 


often ſuffers a man to wait upon bim for many 


years in the uſe of theſe duties, and yet gives 
him not his deſired ſucceſs, in che change of bis 
heart, and the conqueſt of his corruptions, 


merely to convince; him of the emptineſs 


and inefficacy of all means conſidered in them- 


lues; and to bew him, that when theſe great 


"1301 4 ? * a : 1 ** e 
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things come to be wrought for him, it is the 
— 1281 of God, to which he is a debtor for 
It would be lon coughs bei we ſhould 
hear a perſon endued with this evangelical 
quality, to talk of his merits, and his ſuperero- 
gations, of his fulfilling and even outdoing 
the law: for theſe are whimſies framed, and 
minted in the heads of thoſe, whoſe hearts hever 
ſerved them to be experimentally pious, That 
8 of ſpirit that has a claim to the kin 
dom of heaven, neither diſcourſes nor thin 
a this manner; but vents itſelf in that dole- 
1 exclamation of St. Paul; Why 
ſhall deliver me from this body of death ! It 


convinces a man that he is carnal and fold under 
fin, and fold to a more than Egyprian ; of the 


to the yoke of Satan, 2 tyranny of 
own baſe dominecring affections. f 
But ſurely none is ever heard to cry out with 
ſo much vehemence, Who /hatl deliver me! 
who thinks that he is able to deliver himſelf. 
None calls in for auxiliaries from abroad, who 
finds a ſufficiency of ſtrength -to ſecure him at 
me. Let this therefore be one part of the 
iſery of that wretched condition that this 
neſs in ſpirit makes a man ſenfible of, name- 
y, that he is utterly unable by any ſtrength 
of his own to get out of this condition, | 
2. The other part of its miſery, which this 
evangelical poorneſi makes a man alſo ſenfible 
of, is, that during his continuance under this wo- 
a ful condition, he ſtands liable and obnoxious 
2 o 
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to all the curſes" of the law, A fad conſide- 
ration certainly, that a man ſhould be in a con- 
dition from 'aobich he is not able to rid him- 
ſelf, and in which, if he remains, he is infalli- 
bly ruined. Vet this is the ſtate of every man 
by nature. He is born in fin, and the w 

of fin is death; death in its utmoſt compaſs and 
latitude, conkilered with all its retinue of miſe. 
ries and calamities, which, as its harbingers, 
make way for it, and by degree uſher on the 
laſt and fatal blow, which from temporal ſuf- 
ferings tranſlates a man to eternal. 
— Whoſoever. has a tight ſpiritual ſenſe offin, 
knows the terror of the law, and the dread- 
fulneſs of the curſe; what it is to live under 
the ſentence of damnation ; every day, every 
hour, every minute expecting its fearful execu- 
tion, And he knows alſo, that till the ſpirit of 
regeneration puts him within the verge of the 
ſecond covenant, he is reſponſible for the breach 
of the firſt, which, makes all that his portion, 
that the law awards and the wrath of God in- 
flicts upon tranſgreſſors. 

Now ſurely he that lives with theſe a appre- 
henſions quick upon his mind, with the ter- 
ors, of the Almighty freſh upon his conſcience, 
muſt needs carry about him all the dejection, 
Poorneſs and lownek of ſpirit before God, that 
. we can imagine ina malefactor convict, and ready 
to ſuffer before men. His heart fails and finks, 
and is utterly at a loſs where and upon what 
bottom to 2 Only he knows that the hands 

of mercy are not tied, nor the bowels of divine 
| - goodneſs 


4 
5 * - 
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goodneſs wholly ſhut up againſt ſinners z and 


that, as it is enough to reſcue him from de- 
pair, ſo on the other fide it is far from mini- 
to confidence and oſtentation. 

1 is. is properly the perſon who works 
out his ſalvation with trembling ' and conti- 
nual fears; as knowing that corrupt natur has 
treaſured up fuel enough in his reaſt for the 
wrath of God to feed upon for ever: Between 
which and himſelf. nothing can interpoſe, but 
the free unmerited relentings of the divine com- 
paſſion ; which like the wind blaws where it 
liſts, and lays itſelf out upon whom it will, 
as being above the claim and challenge of 


any ſinner under heaven, whoſe title lies clear 


and queſtionleſs to nothing but the curſe. Now 
the ſenſe of a great miſery impendent upon a 
man, naturally caſts his mind into a depreſt 
and an abject poſture, For what perſon li- 

ving can be bold, free and chearful, who 
knows that he lives every minute upon cour- 
teſy, that he breathes by the connivance of his 
great judge, and a ſuſpenſion of that ſentence 
that the law has already pronounced and juſtice 
may execute when it pleaſes. Such muſt 
needs look upon themſelves as loſt and undone 
by nature : And thoſe, whoſe eyes God has 
never yet open'd, to ſee themſelves in ſuch a 
woful forlorn eſtate, but have paſt their days 
with a blind aſſurance, void of the leaſt grudg- 
ing, doubtful or ſuſpicious thought about the 
fatety of their Fg condition, are not yet 
| | | mY arrived 
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arrived to that poorneſs in ſpitit that all 
muſt come to, before they arrive to heaven. 
© For indeed, it would be but falvation 
and redemption thrown away, for Chriſt to 
fave any, who are not convinced that th 
are ruined without Chriſt, None ſhall 
enter the gates of heaven, whoſe fears and 
apprehenfions have not. ſometimes placed 
them  ypon the brink of hell. For the 
vaſtneſs of ſuch a change, is that which 
ſets a price and a crown upon mercy ; and 
the apprehended nearneſs of utter perdition, 
that which enhances and endears ſalvation. 
Hain = waa the N o = 
verty of ſpirit, and that both negatively, by 
Ailinguiching it from what it 8 5 4 E- 
ſo pofitively, by declaring ' wherein it does 
conſiſt: 1 proceed now to the next thing, 
which is to ſhew by what means this frame 
of ſpirit is to be obtaneſ. 
As for the cauſe from whence it muſt flow, 
that is evident without enquiry.” For being u 
ſupernatural grace, it ſprings not from the 
ſtock'of hithre, but deſcends from above, from 
that eternal ſpirit, that is the author and 
_ giver of every good and perfect gift. Rea- 
ſon is too weak a principle to diſcourſe a 
9 — — excellent a diſpoſition. A 
diſpoſition that holds no . with 
the fleſh and the world, but raiſes the wind 
to ſuch defires, ſuch ways and courſes of 
acting, as not only tranſcend, but alſo thwart 
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and. oppoſe all his earthly affectians. But 
ſtill though the ſpirit be the only pr uctive 
cauſe of this evangelical virtue, yet there are 
certain means to be uſed by us, with the 
uſe of which he concurs, in the produc- 
tion of it ; for God will treat us l ratio- 
nal agents, and not like ſenſeleſs logs, re requir- 
ing us to bear an active 7 in the o- 
moting and carrying on of that g gte al | 
of our c_ happineſs. . Now... t 
three ways, hich. throug h * 5 
rence of the 1 y Ghoſt with our endea- 
vours, we may at length bring out ſelves 
to this bleſſed poorneſs of ſpirit, a quality _ 
| of ſo much value in the eyes of our Savio 
'Þ of ſo much worth and weight in th SS | 
| of the fanftuary. _ 775 
| 1. The firſt il frequent, deep 


\ 


\ rious conſidering of the relation we 7 55 
| in towards God, The NES of 
| which will. ſhow. us that unmeaſurable 
| diſtance . that is between bim and us. At 
| will convince us t nothings we are in 
compariſon of , him, chat firſt raiſed us out 
| of nothing. When we confider the unli- 
mited perfections of his nature, we ſhall 
find our thoughts even ſwallowed up, and 
our underſtandings dazled, as not bein able 
to fathom ſo great an abyſs, or to behol 
radiant a brighegeſs, - And this m Sede 
daſh all eſteem of our ſelves, and bring us 
out of love with dur on little her 


reel 
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excellencies. He her accuſtoms himſelf 


to rt upon the 1 75 of God, finds 
thoſe qu rag —. ly riſing and ſtir- 
ring in his heart, How ſhall duſt and aſhes 


ever be able to ſtand before 5 how e ſhall 
weakneſs and imperfection enjoy that nature 
that it is at a loſs even to think of, and neyer 
contemplates upon, without amazement? 
The creature never appears ſo pitifal and 
inconſiderable, as, when it views itſelf wich 
one eye, and its Creator with the other. 1 
Every dae is more apparent as it ſtands 
compared. with- its pppofite, - Man is but 
a weak and g coptcmptible- thing at the 
beſt ; but much. more contemptible, if com- 
pared to an angel, and yet ,infinitely and 
inconceivably more deſpicable muſt he be, 
af compared to God. A glow-worm- figni- 
fies (i if compared but to a candle, but 
ſet it before the ſtars, conſider; it in emula- 
tion with the ſun, and the ruling lights of 
heaven, and e 4 ur ridiculous thing 
maſt it appear 7 * 
While men conkider nothing. but theme 

fs, they may grow proud and cenceiteds 
for little things may. 5 valued by thoſe who. 
never ſaw greater. He that never ſaw the 
day, may admire. and dote) upon his lamp. 
But conſideration and experience of great 
things reduces and degrades little pettit mat- 
ters to their own proper — ne -Thoſe 


that meaſure * & A 6 * 
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the Apoſtle) are not wiſe. For when wo 
make a thing its own meaſure, it is impoſ- 
fible to diſcover any defe& in it. But brin 
it to another thing that excels and outſhines 
it; and then we ſhall quickly ſee how 
much a tree is taller than a ſhrub, and a 
royal palace greater and nobler than a coun⸗ 
oy cottage, 

Men are enarnour'd with their own rea- 
Gn but let them compare it with omni- 
ſcience, and it is nothing. They perhaps 
value themſelves upon their dominion over 
theſe inferior things, but what is all their 
grandeur to the royalty and univerſal em- 
pire of providence ; what is their policy to 
the wiſdom of him that governs the world, 
and charges the very angels with folly? It 
is impoſſible for a man, that frequently and 

ſeriouſly thinks of God, to value himſelf. 

Now to theſe con ſiderations we may add 
that alſo of our unprofitableneſs to God. 
For by all that we either are, or do, we 
can contribute nothing to that immenſe fuk 
neſs that is in him. And if it were pofhble 

that ſome emolument might riſe * him 
from our ſervices, yet it were infinitely need 
leſs; for what want could there be in all- 
ſufficiency ? What need could his ocean 


have of the oj of our bucket ? Thou de- 


fireft net ſacrifice, ſays David. And God 
himſelf gives the reaſon why he does not, in 
Fam |. 9g. 1 = take no bullock out 


ef 


* 
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For e very beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and tbe 


za thouſand bills. , I were hungry, 
I, would not teil thee, for the world is mine 
and the fulneſs thereof. We need not ply 
his altar with ſacrifices, or ſpread a table be- 
fore the Almighty, as if he ate the fleſh of 
bulls, or drank the blood of goats. It is like: 
that in the Jewiſh œconomy, many were 
ſo ſtupid and groſs in their opinions of 
God, as to think that they gave him a re- 
paſt, and a large meal in all their burnt- 
offerings; for certain it is that many of the 
heathens thought ſo. And therefore God 
upbraids them with thoſe abſurd diſcourſes, 
by vouching his dominion over all the ſtores 
of nature, by which, if he had thought 
fit, he could eaſily have ſupplied himſelf, 
without the miniſtry of any of the ſons of 
men. Now what thoſe abſurd. perſons ' 
thought of their ſacrifices in relation to God, 
the ſame now-a-days think many. of the 
Chriſtians of their prayers, their ſervices and 
religious works, that from theſe is impor- 
ted ſo large a revenue to the divine honour, 
that God is much the better and the richer 
for them, and could not maintain his glory 
to the fame height in the want ef them. 
This is the philoſophy of the popiſh ope- 
rators in al their religious performances. 
But may not Gad anſwer theſe men, about 
their ſo- much valued ſervices, as he did the 
; Sebi Jews 
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| Jews about their ſacrifices. I need none of 
your prayers, none of your humiliatione, my 
glory is above them, and entire without ben. | 
But if the ſervice of any of my creatures might 
be of advantage to me, is not the whole En 
of heaven mine? Have I not thouſands and 
ten thouſands of angels, ready at a word to 
fulfil _ will, to execute my commands, and 
to my praiſes ? 

Surely if theſe men dwelt much uþoh 
the contemplation of God's glorious nature, 
they could never eſteem themſelves for pay- 
ing God thoſe ſervices, of which he ſtands 
in no need, and by which the ſubſtantial 
greatneſs of his honour is not at all in- 
creaſed. -- For moſt true it is, that there is 
no acceſſion to the divine perfections, by 
the very beſt and utmoſt that the holieſt 
perſon in the world can do. And if there 
Was no other rational end and uſe of our 
obedience than this, God would never exact 
it, | For the ends why he exacts and re- 
quires it of us, are, that it may be both 
_ a teſtification of our homage to him, and 
an inſtrument of good to our ſelves. That 
is all, for there is no end of profit or ad- 
vantage on our Creator's part ſerved by it 
who is neither a greater God or a mightiet 
Lord, becauſe we ſerve him, or pray unto 
him. Since, if we did not, he 5 equally 
make good his honour upon us, and fe 


his penniworths out of us darnning us 
for our diſobedience, a 
Let 


theſe before 
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Let a Man chink much of this, and make 
God the meaſure of his petfections and his 
ſervices; and he cannot but ſee cauſe to 

being dowe his ſpirit,” and to make it poor, 
ant hunble, and baſe, in all his reflections 
on Pümleif: it will new him how mean 
an pros x" thing he is, as to the compeſ- 
g of the great ends and deſigns of heaven; 
105 eafily providence can be without him, 
without any ftraitening of itſelf ; and how 
far he Ft from being neceſſary to the ſet- 
ting forth 'of the glory of his Maker. We 
Know: how high Fob bore himſelf, in the 
«pp of his own' integrity, which-he 
ought gave him the vantage ground fo far, 
as to be ble to expoſtulate and to reaſon it 


out with the Almighty ; nor could all the 


diſcourſes of his friends reduce him to a right 
underftanging of himſelf, fo as to bring him 
upon his 58 in a ſubmiffive acknowledg- 
ment of the righteous proceedings of his 
great jadge. Nothing could eontroul either 
| of his ſpirit, or the inſolenoe of 
, til G himſelf undertook, and 
encountered him out of the cloud, diſplay- 
ing his greatneſs, his power, his wiſdom, and 
his other 3 perfections, laying. all * 
s aſtoniſhed eyes, as we have 
them folly deſcribed in thoſe four excellent 
chapters, ' xxxviii, *xxix, xl, and xli. of Fob: 
And then the man's ſtubborn heart began to 
bend, and-to come down from its heights; 
8 then 
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then he preſently knows himſelf, and his 
diſtance from God ; his deplorable weakneſs 
and his vileneſs, and ſo breaks forth in thoſe. 
expreſſions, Fob xlii. 5, 6. Behold, ſays he, 
1 have heard of thee by the hearing of the. 
ear, but now mine eye ſeeth thee. What fol- 
lows ?* Wherefore, ſays he, I abbor myſelf... 
It was the clear ſight of the glory and great- 
neſs of the divine nature, that humbled him 
to this ſelf-abhorrence, and altered the tune 
of his 2 Nav, Now let 
every confident, felf-valuing perſon, compare 
himfelf with thoſe 8 of God — 
forementioned chapters; and if he has but 
his underſtanding, and his judging faculties 
about him, I doubt not but they will have 
the ſame effect and impreſſion upon him, 
that they had upon Jab, and make him de- 
ſcend ſome ſteps lower, till they have "Us 52H 
him to the level of the poor in ppirit. Let, 
this therefore be one way for the obtaining 
of this evangelical virtue, for a man to 


think much of the tranſcendent greatneſs and 


majeſty of God, and his own unſpeakable 
diſtance from him, A Fg hong Herbert 

2. The ſecond courſe that he is to take 
for the ſame purpoſe, is for him to be much 
in comparing himſelf with the exceeding ex- 
actueſs, perfection and ſpirituality of the di- 
vine uy Self-eſteem, which = 0s thing 
properly and directly oppoſite to this, poor- 
nels of ſpirit here DU: by our * * 


= 


= 
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the effect of men's rating themſelves by falſe 
meaſures and, as I: ſhew, that men's not 
meaſuring themſelyes by the infinite perfec- 
tion of God's nature, brought them to over- 
value their perſons, ſo now their not mea- 
ſuring themſelves by the ſublimity and ex- 
actneſs of God's law, will bring them to the 
ſame falſe valuation of their actions and ſer- 
vices. The law f the Lord is perfed?, ſays 
the pfalmiſt, Pſal. xix. 7. But certain it is, 
that no mortal man 2 555 and yet it is 48 
certain, that thouſands think that they are, 
and accordingly entertain thoughts of ride, 
naturally e upon thoughts 0 . 
fection. | 

But now what is. the cauſe of this error, 
and where and how do men gather up theſs 
unreaſonable Thoughts? Why it is — their 
ignorance of, or non - attendance to the law, 
which requires a perfect original uprightneſs 
and rectitude in the whole man, and through- 


out all his natural faculties; it it requires alſo | 


| a conſtant holineſs and purity in his very, 
thoughts and firſt . e ; it requires an 
univerſal, uninterrupted practice of the ſame, 
in all his actions, and through the tenor of 
his whole life: and this it does with that un- 
relenting ſtrictneſs and rigour, as not to al- 
low of the leaſt deviation or turning from the 
rule; but inexorably curſes every the leaſt 
and moſt minute tranſgreſſion of it in 
Bought, word, or deed, This is the ee 
an 
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and conſtitution of the law: But who is ſuf 
ficient for theſe things? What man can an- 
ſwer all theſe demands, or live up to theſe 
heights? What merit-monger among all the 
ſons of ſapererogation will promiſe and en- 
gage, upon the utmoſt peril of his ſoul, 
from the firſt to the laſt minute of his breath« 
ing in the world he will never do or deſire, 
or ſo much as think any thing amiſs ? But 
if this be an undertaking too vaſt for weak 
fleſh and blood; that will have its failings, 
and lives merely upon the ſtock of grace and 
pardon ; then let every man let fall his creſt, 
forget his pride, and learn to be poor in pi 
rit, till he is richer in good works. 

Let him come off from thoſe falſe weights 
and wrong meaſures, that pervert him in his 
judgement about all hi actions. Some have 
contrived the body of practical divinity into 
eaſy and fleſh- . 18 ſuch as 
make — attainable by ſomething leſs 
than a good life. Now, ſo long as Ser 
truſt to, and ſteer by ſuch directions, they 
may quickly and eaftly grow into a _ 
good opinion of their own piety and 
tection, when to be pious, and to be per ret, | 
is only to live up to an imperfect and a faulty 
rule: but it is a ready and eaſy way of pro- 
ficiency, for a man 'to learn as much as he Is 
taught, when he is taught but very little. 

Others again there are, who meafure the 
piety of their own lives by the ſcandalous 
and 


/ 
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and enormous impiety of other men's; and 
will therefore conclude themſelves holy, be- 
cauſe they neither revel it with the drunkard 
or the Epicure, ſwear with the prophane, or 
grind the face of the poor with the tyrant or 
extortioner: All which are heights, and great 
improvements of villainy, and ſuch as have 
many degrees under them, many impieties 
of a leſſer guilt and malignity, yet enough, 
untepented of, to damn and deſtroy the per- 
ſon in whom they are found. No wonder 
therefore if men take up a fair opinion of 
themſelves, and their own righteouſneſs, upon 
theſe grounds; and if they count themſelves 
very good indeed, fo long as the being good 
is only not to be as bad as the worſt, 

But now what courſe is to be taken ta 
diſpoſſeſs men of this falſe and flattering opi- 
nion? Why ! ſurely, that courſe preſcribed 
by the prophet, Iſai. viii. 20. fo the lau and to 
the teſtimony. The doctrines of men may 
deceive us, and examples may blind us; but 
there is no trick or fallacy, or imperfection 
in the law, which iſſues from the fountain 
of infinite truth and goodneſs, and fo is 
reached forth to the world as that abſolute 
indefective copy of divine holineſs, that all 
mankind is to write after. This is a glaſs, in 
which the faiteſt ſoul may ſee its ſpots and 
deformities; a glaſs that will not, that can- 
not flatter: and therefore he that ſhall view 
himſelf in it frequently and attentively, ſhall 
e ſes 
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ſee enough to ſhame and humble him into 
poorneſs of ſpirit : He ſhall ſee how many 
flaws and feats there are in his choiceſt — 
moſt accurately performed duties; how many 
infirmities cleave to his warmeſt devotions, 
that the letter of the law would curſe and con- 
demn. And ſurely, upon à due ſurvey of 
this, if he has but a ſpiritual ſenſe of ſpiritual 
things, he cannot but loath and deſpiſe his 
own righteouſneſs, as a torn. and ragged gar- 
ment, utterly unable to cover the nakedneſs- 
of his ſoul ; and. conſequently think himſelf 
the moſt miſerable perſon in the world, if 
there were no other righteouſneſs for him to 
truſt to. This therefore is a ſecond way of ob- 
taining this evangelical poorneſs of ſpi irit — 
namely, for a man to compare himſelf 
his actions with the high and abſolute per 
fection of the divine law, _ 
: 3- The third and laſt that I ſhall mention, 
is for a man to make a due and a ſpiritual 
uſe of all thoſe afflictions and croſs events, 
that the providence of God is' pleaſed to bring 
him under; for every man ſhall aſſuredly 
have his hare of theſe ſooner or later, before 
he quits the world. And, as the Scripture | 
— affuttion ſprings not out of the duſt ; 
though it may ſeem to us an accident, yet 
God does it by defign : and what ſhould he 
deſign by it, but to diſcipline and cure the 
ſoul by the adverſity of the body? Though 
the ſubject- matter of moſt calamities is "ing 
6 ing 
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thing temporal and external, yet the end of 
them is certainly ſpiritual ; and this end can be 
no other, than by this means to bring us to a 
fight of our own wretchetineſfs, and great 
obnoxiouſneſs to the anger of God, whetiſo- 
ever he ſhall be 3 to let it looſe upon 
us. For ſuch is the blindneſs and ſtupidity of 
man's heart, that while theſt outward en- 
oyments flow in faſt upon him, he never 
thinks of thoſe things: Spiritual pride and ſe- 
curity drive all theſe thoughts out of his 
mind; and he cannot frame himſelf to. 3 
thorough — — and ſevere confideration of 
that woful and forlorn eſtate that he wag 
born in, and that he lives and continues in, 


ſo long as caſe and proſperity keeps him from 


feeling any of the penal effects of it: but be 
is chearful, frolick and gay, and while he 
thrives in this world, queſtions not his hap- 


ineſs in the other, ita 
But when a mighty blow from heaven 


ſtrikes away all his comforts, and leaves him 


ſtript and naked, deſpiſed and trampled upon; 
then other thoughts naturally begin to take 
place; then the miniſters of his outward man 
miniſter to him fad and miſgiving refteions 
upon the condition of his inward, and make 
him doubt where the great calamity may 

end. For his heart muſt needs tell him, that 
affliction is but the ' conſequent of fin, and 
that alſo ſuch an one as will determine, 
here the worſe and greater conſequents of 
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ſin ball but begin: And * IE unſpeak- 
ably. miſerable, would his lot be, ſhould. all 
theſe temporal bardſhips be but preludiums 
and beginnings. of an intolerable weight of 
wrath reſerved and treaſured up for him 
hereafter, Every affliction carries in it man 
excellent inſtructions to a conſidering — . 
when it humhles him under the feet of the 
| Inſulting world, and covers him with con- 
tempt and corn. It can. tell bim alſo, that 
ſin makes him infnitely ge contem pie 
and vile in the fight od, who defend 
wicked perſon. — Ke the world can = 
dervalue a man for his poverty, while it 
ſcoffs at his thread -bare clothes, and his 
empty purſe. For God knows ot the penu- 
ry and bareneſs of a ſoul unjuſti d, and 
ee with the robe of Ge 4 righteo 1 0 
neſs, repreſents it more ſhameful, than 7 
in his utmoſt miſery eppenred to be, Jet | 
he fat naked and afflicted, full of TIT 
ſores and ulcers, upon the du kill, a mock 
to others, and a burden to dal. 

When men feel the afflicting * of God 
preſſing them, there. is alſo a.yoice, from the 
jame God, calling upon them; to ſearch for 
_ thecauſe of that grievance in their own ſinful 

breaſts; and — they ſo much ahbor the 
bitterneſs of. the * —— to bethink them 
ſelves of the overflowing malignity of the 
fountain, and to hate and abhor that much 
more. For ee only thing that God 


drives 
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Fires a; kj EF; gg 5 Eg erty of 
25 be of "les regards; 
if che. forme: des not prod 
_ the la is an. affliction ;. 
is, an opportu hy grace loſt and milpent 
upon us, But u wil huſband. every 
terppor: 1 to 2 ſpititual r 
will ſtri divine methods, and 
being humbled by 55 will ee 
pet Every judgement. 
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* _ I — huiſhed pi paſo] rb, 
i d propaſed from. -the; words; namely, the 
quality or diſpoſition; here recommended. by 
aur eech poorneſs, in irit. 
2 Pero p bum on 308 arms) 4931 ae n 

1 ſhall now. ſpeak ſomething briefly: of the 
ſecond; to wit, the ground or argument upon 
. e e neſs of ſpitit is recommended: 

it entitles, him ghar has it to 

e Kingdom of hæayen-. % 
1 Chriſt never; enjoins us any duty; though 
ever ſo irkſome, ſo harſh, and ſo diſpleaſ- 
ing to fleſh and blood, but 0 gh it 
worth our pains to comply. m, even 
In thoſe his ſevereſt and, maſt unpleaſant com- 
wands. Herg, Ogg to lenden fal him- 
fell, to whom nature has made;-felf-love fo | 
delightful, and n inſeparable, muſt or” | 
tainly - 


\ 
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tainly be an hard lecture, and not eff 
learned, becauſe ſo little Aiked;; yer 'Chr 
invites us to it, with _ ik a WD e 
than the gaining of a kingdom; he calls 
upon us to exchange an airy conceit for a 
ſubſtantial enjoyment, pride for gloty, and 
opinion for poſſeſſion. If to be poor is a 
frightful word, and ſuch as carries but little 
allurement in it to perſuade, yet ſurely 
kingdom ſounds big and high, ' and the  king- 
dom of heaven yet higher; and this is that 
vhich is held out, and offered to us to recon- 
Cie us to che former. We he ee 
time is but an eaſy taſk, -when' the re 
that follows it is to be rich for ever: it is a 
duty that carries a bleſſing in its front, and 
is contrived into ſuch words, that it exhibits 
the reward before it enjoins the work. He#- 
ven is the firſt thing that it ſets before us, 
and thereby ſeems not ſo much to exact as 
to purchaſe our obedience, Upon which ac- 
count; t though there is required poorneſs' of 
ſpirit? in point of duty, I am ure there is 
requiſite Wgenets of ſpirit to make us hy i 
of the reward, Now in theſe words, Theres 


1s'the earn of beaven, two things are 
rn our remar e OL 3." 


1. The ing prog ed, wo . Mpeg * 
1 which J conceive does not here pre- 
ciſely Chin fy the future fthte of glory allotted 
for the ts in — other world; bout that 


Dat whole ; 
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whole complex of bleſſings that is exhibited 
to mankind in the Goſpel, the economy-of 
which is freque! tly ſtyled by the Evangeliſts 
the kingdom of heaven. So that the meaning 
of the words is, that thoſe great and glorjous 
things that {he Goel is big with, belong 
only to the humble, lowly, and full of the 
ſenſe of their own unworthineſs, as being the 
only proper and capable ſubjects of them. 
But now the Goſpel offers grace as well as 
glory; it gives the ſpirit, with all its helps 
and aſſiſtances, to recover the ſoul of man to 
ſome meaſures of the divine image, worn out 
and defaced by original ſin. There is a great 
deal of heaven that the Goſpel imparts to be- 
lievers in this world, giving them the firſt 
fruits of Glory in the ſanctification and 
juſtification of their perſons, and thoſe high 
privileges of ſonſhip and adoption, by which 
they are re- poſſeſſed of, and re-inſtated in all 
thoſe rights that had been forfeited by fin, and 
ſo come to have a new claim to what they 
enjoy here upon earth, as well as what they 
hope for in heaven; for they are the ſaints 
only to whom even theſe temporal bleſſings 
deſcend by covenant and filial relation to 
God; which the reſt of mankind receive only 
as his vaſſals, by the liberality of a general 
and promiſcuous providence, = 
2. The ſecond thing to be remarked, is 
the manner in which heaven is here pro- 
miſed; which is in words importing the pre- 
. D ſent, 
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ent. I ſhew lead. tha he future 
bleſſedneſs was not the 9 925 chipg 5 8 a 
tended, yet it is node ly the principal ; 
and Chriſt ne Cope $ it 10 the' a OR. 
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ſeſſion: not 1 55 Hall be, b bat theirs t es 
kingdom of heaven. They do not . mch | 
expect, as 7 aſd it: 4 is not fo much ſet be- 
fore their hopes, a | 
from Ah p ſes into fruition. By this | 
way of ſpeaking, Chriſt deſigns. to ſeal to us 
the certainty of the promiſe, and to aflure us 
that we R firm hold of heaven, before we 
find an entrance into it. 

The world ſurely would think that the 
poor man is of all perſons living the moſt un- 
fit to make a purchaſe, eſpecially to o buy 
kingdoms, and to bid a price for a crown 
and a ſcepter. But it ſeems that the evange- 
lically poor man can do all this, and yet ty 
exhau hinfelf; which ſhews that the ſpir 
2. rſon i is never ſo indigent, but 45 

ill out-bid the world, and A 
ſelf of that which all the rich 
earth cannot compaſs ; for 00s ity 400 
heaven, and not only heaven, but alſo tbe 
God of heaven himſelf, i is his pof fon 71 


To whom be render'd and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, 89 
and dominion, both now and 14 ever⸗ 
more. Amen. 
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though never fo excellent, but it has 
I eowhtebser religion, and grace itſelf, are 
not exempted: ſo that in theſe matters, as 
woll as in others, we often ſuffer a fallacy in 
our choice, by embracing reſemblances inſtead 
oſ things; Si and: h are the two: 
great things about which the whole ſtreſs and 
buſineſs of be Gofpel is laid out; namely, to 
perſuade and enforce the one, and to diſco- 
ver and detect the other. And here, we have 
hypocriſy preſented in its greateſt and moſt 
flouriſhing enjoyment, which is hr; and in 
its greateſt re ac utter fruftre- 
£501; * TH 210314 PO TY WA 
There are only two things, that can re- 

quite any explication, and the words will be 
very clear. I/, What is meant by che -bypo- 
eite. And 29, What by the gen s " | 
D 2 As 


As for the firſt, all hypocrites in the 
world may be comprehended under theſe two | 
r 
(..) The firſt is the groſs diſſembler, who 
knowingly, and againſt his conſcience, pur- 
ſues ſome ſinful courſe, endeavouring only 
to conceal it from the eyes of men: Such an 
one was Gebazi, who concealed his ſharking, 
covetous arts from his maſter E:/ha, 2 Kings 
v. 25. Such an one alſo was Judas, while he 
plotted the betraying of his Lord; he could 
eat and converſe with him, and yet carry on 
a deſign againſt him at the ſame time; he 
could bring the gueſt and the traitor to the 
ſame table. Such an one was the lewd Wo- 
man, in Prov. xxx. 20, who took ſecrecy 
for innocence ; and, putting a fair face u 
a foul fact, wiped her mouth, and ſaid, ſhe had 
done no wickedneſs, Such were alſo the Scribes 
and Phariſees, whom our Saviour upbraids ſo 
ſeverely, Matth. xxiii. 27. For as they had 
the outward varniſb, ſo they had alſo the in- 
ward rottenneſi of a noiſome ſepulchre. In ſhort, 
this ſort of hypocrites, the utmoſt of whoſe 
religion is to conceal, not to renounce their 
s, comes within the number of thoſe, that 
are even ſtigmatized by the Heathen, gui fa- 
mam non conſcientiam verentur : Such as pre- 
fer credit before conſcience; an outward lying, 
pompous appearance, before an inward ſin- 


(2) 
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th (2 Phe other ſort is the formal refined by- 
porrite, who *deceves" bis 'own beart. He is 

many degrees above the other; for his con- 
ſcience and his convictions will not let him 
take up in a courſe of profeſ'd diffimulation, 
And therefore he makes ſome advances into 
the practice of holineſs: but not being ſound 
at the heart, not being thoroughly divided 
from his fin, he takes that for grace which is 
not ſincerity; and therefore much leſs grace; 
and being thus deceived, he miſſes the 
power 'of gvalineſi, and embraces only the 
form. Such an hypocrite” we have deſcribed 
in Matth. vii. 26, 27. he raiſed a very fair 
building, but he laid the foundation of it in the 
ſend.” Now both theſe hypocrites agree, in 
this, rbat they are decei vers; for deceit is the 
formal, conſtituent reaſon of hypocriſy ; only 
the difference lies here, that one deceives the 
world, the other decerves himfelf. One re- 
ſolvedly — towards Hell, the other ſets 
forth for heaven, but miſſes of his way; one 
is a mere ſhadow, the other is a rotten ſub- 
Pance. 1 Wan an 1 4 * go oo w 
I éconceive, the hypocrite here ſpoken of 
m the text, is to be taken in the latter ſenſe; 
for the groſs, palpable diſſembler, neither 
does nor eam riſe fo high as to entertain any 
ſeeming rational hope of a future felicity. 
For he, who*knows bis pteſent eſtate to be 
totally bad, and knowingly perfiſts in it, can- 
not, with any colour of reaſon, hope that 
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bis uence Da be guad. And thus 
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meant 5 By he * ons. that a man bas of 


h els t — his ſpiritual condi- 
e e 3 himſelf 
that he is now in a ſtate of grace, and conſe- 
een ſhall. 1 wer attain 0 ers cf 
ry 
. 
ope is i e. ion in 
ES wn may joſhy dit diffinguiſh 1 it eſp 
two Mert ny 


1. probable. o anion... Now 8 
we 5 but beet Nen degree of — 3 


nay, it is rather thought, than, bg it is the 

underſtanding, as it were, between 
doubt and belief; rather catching — than em- 

racing its object. 80 that if opinion at beſt 

be ſo weak, what is that, that is commenced 
upon a falſe ground? that hangs upon the thin, 

rotten thread of a bare peradventure: for the 

voice of the hypocrite is generally but the 

ſame with that 45 the king of Nineveb, Aer 
adventure the Lord will be gracious. | 

2. The ſecond degree is a peremptory * 

fe afion. This is its higheſt pitch and perfec- 
tion ; and it ſeems ſeldom to be entertained, 

but where hypocriſy is in conjunction with. 

aß {ger cer, of judicial ſearedneſe, | — 4s, 
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Hope raiſed" into confidence, and confidettce 
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I. That all the Heer ite! air | 
er, and farb an bappi 22 
in 


in Fe end wa mito in miſerable dif ij 
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ſall do theſe three things. on 
Be ſhall prove chit? the Iypocrites| have 
1 x I ſhalt ſlew; . and 1 / wht ways 
theſe boher are ff produced in th ' hypocyite's 
mind. And, 
III. T Hh, by they ente he. 
Pager ved thers ee ag te 
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A as 222 be e by thefe two argu- 

t.) The fr of hich fhall be taken from 

the nature and conſtitution of man's mind, 
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which is vehement and reſtleſs in its purſuit 
after ſome ſuitable good. Now the happi- 
neſs of man is not from wwifbin, from him 
"A, but from withour. , And lf, be goo 
he takes in from thence, is conveygl,.and (as 
it were) drained through the .apprehenfions of 
bis mind: and the. ind, of reaſon, not only 
apprehending its. preſent fate, but alſo caring 
for the future; it is accordingly put to ſe 
out for a good, that may bear proportion to 
both theſe conditions, . is, both a preſent, 
and a future; and a preſent good it takes in 
and enjoys by actual poſſeſſion, and a future 
3 only by its hope. Now it is natural for every _ 
| man, both in his defires and deſigns, to build 
| chiefly upon the future; and that, I ſuppoſe, 
for this reaſon, becauſe he looks upon the fu- 
i ture only as his life, For ſo much of our life 
| a8 is paſt, is gone, and to be reckoned; with 
4 that which is not; and the preſent we know 
is a narrow, indiviſible . enjoyed and 
ſpent in an inſtant; ſo chat all our treaſute 


and reſerve is wrapt up in tbe future. 


un 


And that men's deſires e out after 
things future, is clear, becauſe the moſt ardent 
and natural of all defires, which is that 
Knowledge, chiefly catches at, and pries into 
Juturities. Man naturally looks forward; the 


- 


eye of the ſoul is like that of the body, 
though it paſſes through things immediately 
before it, yet it always terminates in ſome- 
thing diffant. When a man is dejefted 58 
ts” e 
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the fight 4 1 of —— wo is at 
reſent, he is naturally apt to relieve hingſelf, 
pc's the hope and expectation of what he 
ſhall or may be hereafter; and it is not to be 
queſtioned, but that all the world live more 
e ty debt oj: MWhepce it is, that a 
perſon condemned, or mottally wounded, 
will ay that he is 4 dead man; becauſe he 
dates his death, not from the expiration; of 
his Ife, but of his Bepes, And this is ſo vi- 
dent, that though in things of a moſt diffe- 
rent nature, yet the truth is ſtill; the ſame, 
For. a eee ebe upon him- 
ſelf as rich I. 
of lands, day 


over 2 


e een carries o dme e parti⸗ 
eſign, upon the event of which be. 

al, aa katisfaction; ad. the ſpring that 
moves theſe deſigns is hope. Hopes of the f. 
ture are the cauſes of preſent. action: for > 
the hypocrite. performs, ſame: duties, wades 
through ſome afflictions, and that he makes 
ſome imperfect eſſays of obedience, it is all 
from: the ſtrength —# activity of his hope : 
this: firſt, excites and quickens him to the 
work, and then animates, and upholds him 


in it. Otherwiſe, che natural [weakneſs of his 


mind 
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mind weuld quickly cauſe Rich to uit t the 
field, and put an end to ſuch wheomfortable 
labours; or when the fight 4nd expet7utton 
of 2 fails; it is natural for endeavour f 
ceaſe. © Hope is that Which antedates, and 
F a future god; that fets it ih the 
view of the will, which alone puts all the 
faculties in motzon. From Hence therefore 
it follows, that the Hyprerite bar 'bis hope, 
| fot he has his courſe; and His way, ee 
to Which be acks, ad wan there can 
be no Action. et (774 "atv AI 85 
(2.) The other Auen a tht 
bypoerites, have their hopes, ſhall be Rr: from 
that peace and comfort, that eren hypoctites 
etjoy; which ate the certain effects, and 
therefore the infalfble figns ef ſome hope 
abiding in the mind. We may take à view 
of the profouſid peace and rs enjo oyed 
by hypocrites in ſeveral inſtances: And firlt; 
we have the old wurd, though polluteck with 
à general corru Jon, yet enjoy ing a f general 
ping before Ben, ſo chat in Matth. 
_ xxiv. 38, 39. The were eating —— 
marryi in marriage, and 
25 not 2 72 7 5 .and took them 
all away. Strange was the ſecurity of con- 
ſcience, that had'ſeized upon theſe ſinners; 
it was fo great, that though death and de- 
ſtruction were even at the door, yet they 
ruffled it in the higheſt actions of jollity 
that human life was capable of. And pr 
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Saſinoe it is built upon this 
it grows out of this ſtock, ha 
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yet it is this alone, that for a while 
giv growth and greenneſs to his comforts; 
the heart of man were not pitched upon 
ſame bottom, it would of neeeflity be con. 
7 —— — the great, and 
only bottom of an Ite's tranqui 
Its this alone that — his — 4 
that gives continual ſupplies to all his ſa- 
tisfactions. And if hope did not (as it were 
by main fotce) ſtand and guard the heart, 
a deluge of deſpairing thoughis would im- 
mediately and irreſiſtably 2 i 
For if | were aflured: of wra 


and 
had certain preſumptions of future ven- 


geance, deſpair and rage would waſte the 


world, and men would ſin with an high 
band, that they might not only merit, but 
(as it were) even revenge their ure uffer- 

ivr inf bug 3 n dun l ow 
Whence it is, that thought Che . 
| concerning the ſinal eſtate of every: impe- 
nitent ſinner be certain, yet it is alſo ſecret} 
to prevent hr. And God may» 
intend, even thoſe that land. ſentenced. by 
it, the tranſitory. reptieve of a little -worldhy: 
comfort, he keeps them in ignotance df it; 
and ſo long, they "PA themflves. im bipes: 
However, every reprobate is in this reſpect he · 
fore God, like a condemned perſon with. 
a; veil drawn. before his eyes. For if a 
man did really apprehendi pero — 
1 he could. not 8 — 4 | 
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u of common humanity ſo far, as to 
ke of: the leaſt comfort. For did we 
ever ſee a condemned perſon (if in his 
wits) dancing, and ranting the day before 
bis execution? Certainly that man muſt 
needs be far overgrown with ſtupid igno- 
rance, or Epicuriſm, who could eat and drink 
beartily to- day, when he knew that to- nor- 
row. be ſhould die. Aſſuredly if it were not 
for hope, the heart of the merrieſt, and moſt” 
ſecure hypocrite in the world would break. 
Other reaſons of the point might be af: 
boned 3 but, I think, theſe two ſufficiently ' 
prove, that-hypocriſy and. hope may dwell to- 
gether, - that danger and nfs of afety 
are conſiſtent; and that a man's perſuaſions 
both may be; and often are much better than 
his condition.” I come now to the | 


Wig Gat thing propoſed, — Is to 
ſhew by what ways and means _ 1 0 pare 


comes firſt to attain this _ 
I ſhall inſtance in | ti 
4 % lh cet adn: 
The firſt foundation of i is W i did in 
ance: For as hereafter it ae. ſo here 


it begins in darkneſs. Caution, experience, 
and accurate meditation are apt. to ch 

hope ; becauſe they lay, open the difficulties 
of the thing we hope for. But the perſons” | 
here ſpoken of, fetch their hope not from 
their judgement, but their fancy. The ſum 
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of the hypocrites creed and be de- 
livered in that of Tacitus, b eee 
que 3 they firſt feign things; then believe 
them. And their grand leading miſtake; 
which draws after it al de felt . about 
God. 183 DG: 5 
It is indeed our anhappi maß iiithis ata 
of weakneſs, and mortality, that the moſt 
advanced in knowledge, and \impaov'd in 
piety, have yet but very lame and pers 
fect conceptions. of the great God. And 
the reaſon of it is manifeſt; becauſe we are 
forced to underſtand: that which is inforrte; 
after a finite manner. For philoſophy teaches, 
hat eſt pati, & pati eft.recipere. — | 
receives: another not! 
the: full latitude: of the objoct, bat wende 
to the ſcanty model of its own 
we let down a — the ſea, we "tall 
bring up, not what car.afford, but 
what the veſſel can hold : — vn me 
our underſtanding of God. Beſides, it is the 
proper quality of the intellect in apprehend- 
ing naturally to aſſimilate the thing appre- 
hended to it ſelf. And theſe are the true 
grounds of the natural, unavoidable imper- 
fection of our apprehenſions of God. 
However, God is pleaſed to bear with our 
apprebenfions of him, though imperfect, ſo 
long as they are not impious and abſutd; and 
to accept of them, though below: bim, ſo 
5 long as. Gly eee to him. "But 
0 
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Ns or hypocrites 


carnal 7. 9 85 9 005 
igpal place in Plglea 
F. 20 ee WT Goa) that Lu 


altogether  [ucÞ 1 e That. is, 
took the mea ſure of God's thoughts of fin by 
his own z. he rated Gods eſtecm of. INT: by 
bis own ind ference. Every... | 
the native pride of his heart, and.t 1 

fulneſs of fin, ig naturally very prone rather 
| to bring down God ta his thou bis, than ta 


raiſe gts to God. 
"Now de dal n in its courſe, and 1 888 | 
E ion, having immediate; intercourſe. with, 
d, according to thoſe thoughts it takes in 
erning bim, it is ſuitably affected either 
Jak or hope, comfort. or. diſtraction: 
Wo 8 ot this curſed f 10 0 : 
Glous | TR miſepre 4 God. to ths 
conſcience, there is nothing in him fr 
whence, i it will not draw) an. ee 
hope. It will ſuck. poiſon. gut of. 1 1 0 
bute, ſtrain every perfection to make it 
ſervient to the intereſt of its hypocriſy. * 
And firſt, for that ſin-devouring atritata 
, God au PD. 0 . 455 | 
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factions; yet even this. attribute, which ca 0 


ries in it nothing Sur fi- | 

'nothing but lfte * hinder "a 
is qualified, q 

allayed by the ſhifts and evalions of a tre * 


the ſecure ſinners,) 
cherous heart, ſhall not at all diſtutb his quiet, 
or entrench upon his hop „ The b ww 
indeed does, and muſt nowledge 
hates fin, and that his jealouſy 1 55 —— 
the finner, that his law is violated, and his 
juſtice provoked ; but then he has this eva- 
on, that juſtice is Gale range work, that he 
| tees not affiiet willingly, nor take any delight 
in the exerciſe of that ſevere attribute; and 
that, if, at any time, he does think fit to 
Exerciſe it, it is only upon groſs, ſcandalous 
finners, ſuch as wallow in the enormities, 
and pollutions of the world; ſuch whoſe 
damnation is viſibly writ upon their preſent 
lives, as ſwearers, atheiſts, whoremongers, 
and ſuch like modiſh faſhionable ſinners, 
But as for thoſe, who are civilized” in their 
manners, and ſtand guilty of no ſuch clamo- 
rous ſins, who carry a fair profeſſion, and 
keep the church conſtantly, though perhaps 
it is chiefly 20 ſe, and zo be ſeen; to ſuch the 
hypocrite concludes that there 1 is no con- 
demnation. 
But now, if after all theſe debates ah rea- 
Aras: conſcience] is ſtill unſatisfied, and God's 
Fir, appears terrible, and his power grim, 
an 
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ak Areadful, yet then the thoughts of mercy 
ſhall come in, and clear off all. So that + - 
conſcience and fins unrepented' of begin to 
cry out, mercy ſhalt cry louder : If ven- 
geance feems ready to ſtrike, mercy ſhall” 
divert the "ſtroke. Whatſoever objeftions 
the hypocrite can make againſt himielf from 
God's juſtice, he will anſwer from the topick i 
of his mercy, _ 5 
But then here the fallacy lies: The hy- 5 
rite conſiders God's juſtice appeaſed and 

tis mercy enlarged ; — wh 4 570 conſi- 
der the gualiſications of thoſe perſons to 
whom theſe attributes bear ſuch a gracious 
aſpect. Tis confeſſed, God's juſtice is ſatis- 
fied and his anger is dame but it is ſo, 
to thoſe only, whoſe ſins are remitted; and 
whoſe perſons juſtified ; and whoſe burden. 

is entirely ranafere'd; and caſt upon the 

ſon of Chriſt their great ſurety, whoſe — | 
faction wards off the fin-revenging juſtice of 
God, only from the penitent and truly pious. 
But what is this to the hypoerite, who was 
never tranſlated; and e into en. 
by a true and lively faith? 4 

And then; for that other attribute of — 
it is indeed infinite, and boundlefs in its out- 
goings, it covers all ſins, keeps off the law, 
and evacuates the curſe. But it does rbeſe 
great things only for ſuch as are true Belie- 
vers, and regenerate ; and to be ſo, is an 


harder matter than the world generally takes 
N E 
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it for, But this hypocrite does not conſider, 
and therefore he retains his confidence; he 
catches at the mercy, but overlooks the con- 
dition; and ſo no wonder, if he has hope, 
Where he has no intereſt. And thus much 
for the fit way, by which the hypocrite 
raiſes: his falſe hope, namely by his miſappre- 
| henfions of God, and particularly in reſpect 
of thoſe two great attributes, his juſtice and 
_. Do. 1 | 
_ (2.) The ſecondway by which he raiſes the ſame 
falſe is by his miſunderſtanding. of fin. 
Sin, one way or other is the true cauſe of all 
the trouble, anguiſh and deſpair, that is in- 
cident to the mind of man. Every tear ſprings 
from this fountain. Every thought of terror 
and diſtruſt iſſues , Fo as from its firſt 
occaſion and original. But now theſe trou- 
bles and deſpairs about the main iſſues of a 
man's future happineſs, being very irkſome, 
and contrary to the hearts content, a man is 
willing to gratify his heart ſo far, as to en- 
deavour their removal, by winking at ſin that 
is their cauſe. Hence it is, that men hold 
faſt their confidence of life, though they walk: 
in the ways of death: for they ſtudiouſly 
caſt a miſt before their own eyes, that they 
may go on ſecurely, and n Torced to 
ſee that, which being /eefi, would certainly 


conſtrain them to lay down their hopes, Sin 
rightly apprehended would quickly W | 
TEN . | all 
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all their comforts, daſh their peace and ſe- 
curity, and lay their faireſt confidence in the 
duſt. . 3 1 vt . 
Wherefore the hypoctite, to eſtabliſh his 
heart in hope, labours with all his might, and 
caſts about, to relieve his conſcience with 
ſuch eaſy conceptions of fin, as may not at all 


grate, or fall foul upon his comforts. He 


cannot perſuade himſelf, that that can be 
ſo heinous, and dreadful, that is committed 
with ſo much facility. Many are apt to 
look upon actual, as ſome do upon original 
ſin, not as the error, but as the condition of 
their nature. Love to ſin naturally covers all 
its deformities. = ee? 

And firſt, for the nature of fin in general, 
as ſtript of all its circumſtances, and particu- 
larities. The hypocrite does not look upon 
it in its native filth, as contrary to the in- 
finite purity of God's nature and his /aw, as 
leaving an everlaſting indelible ſtain upon the 
conſcience ; no, nor yet in its dangerous ef- 
fects, as dooming the finner to all the cur- 
ſes that an infinite wrath can inflict : but be- 
cauſe puniſhment is only Zthreatned while 
pleaſure is preſented, the colour of the ſerpent 
covers his poiſon, the' danger is overlook'd 
and the proffer accepted, and fo. the pardon 
of fin is counted as eaſy as thecommiſſion. 
And from this undervaluing of the nature 
of ſin in general, he quickly paſſes into a cur- 
ſed extenuation of particulars, Some indeed 

N ä S hold 
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hold and maintain a diſtinction of ſins into 
mortal and venial; calling thoſe mortal, that 
for their greatneſs and enormity deſerve 
death; and thoſe venial, that for their ſmallneſs 
naturally deſerve pardon : which diſtinction 
as ſome aſſert in doctrine, ſo all hypocrites 
own in practice, and it is the inward language 
of all their hearts. For though perhaps they 
may rain at camels, yet they can eaſily 
fallow gnats 3 though blaſphemies, thefts 
and murders may be ſhunn'd, yet finful im- 
pure thoughts, words and defires are paſſed 
over by the hypocrite not only without 
remorſe, but without notice, as things below 
his ſorrow, and not deſerving repentance, 
much leſs condemnation, Groſs external acts 
of ſin, he knows, are viſible, and therefore 
no ways for his advantage; ; ſo that no won- 
der if the hypocrite avoids theſe ; but this 
is not his penitence, but his prudence; not 
becauſe he hates the nature of ſin, but be- 
cauſe he fears the circumſtance. 

And thus I have ſhown the two firſt ways 
by which the hypocrite gains his hope, name- 
ly, by miſapprebending God, and miſunderſtand- 
ing ſin. And when he has wrong en 
ſions of that, which deſerves puniſbment, and 
of him who is alone able 20 inflict it, I ſup- 
poſe, it will be no hard matter to conclude, 


that he may eaſily ſhuffle himſelf into _ 
of an eſcape, | 
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(3.) The third way by which the hypocrite 


firſt attains this falſe and ſpurious hope, is 


by miſtakes about the ſpiritual rigour and 
ſtrictneſs of the goſpel, God at firſt gave 
man a righteous law, and entred with him in- 
to a covenant of works. According to the 
tenour of which covenant, the law required 
exact obedience, univerſal holineſs, and per- 
feQion : and this in the greateſt rigour, not ad- 
mitting any grains of allowance for the leaſt 
defect or deviation. But man having ſinned, 
and thereby broke this covenant, the law be- 
came weak through ſin; that is, weak and un- 
able to juſtify, and powerful only to con- 
demn : ſo that now all legal diſpenſations 
are diſpenſations of terror, and to tell finners 
of the law, is only in another word to tell 
them of the curſe, Hereupon God was 
pleaſed to introduce a new covenant, and in- 
| ſtead of works to eſtabliſh our ſalvation 
upon a law of faith, as it is in Rom. iii. 27. 
So that no breach of the law whatſoever 
ſhould be able to condemn him that be- 
8 | 57 

Nou the hypocrite ſeeing this, and reflect - 
ing upon the former unſupportable ſeverity 
of the law, he naturally daſhes upon the other 
extreme, and thinks that if the law were a/l 
juſtice, then certainly the goſpel muſt be all 
mercy, without juſtice. Thus making it ſo 
. the e liberty, as not of duty, and getting 
a full liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs of con- 
WM E 3 | ſcience, 
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— ſcience, together with a plentiful Nook of 


faith, without good works; he looks upon _ 
| himſelf as perfect and evangelical : and hence- 
forwatd in the buſineſs of juſtification, but 
to think any more of an holy life, he calls it 
(as the V of ſome is) a returning to 
Egypt. And therefore as for duty, obedience, 
and ſuch other legal things, they muſt be- 
long only to moral men, who are not acquain- 
ted with this ſublime myſtery of the Goſpel. . 
Hereupon having made ſo fair a progreſs, 
he proceeds farther, and propoſes to himſelf 
the goſpel, as it is held forth in the moſt 
lax and favourable expreſſions, in ſome ſcrip- 
tures, which he firſt mifanderſtands, and then 
draws to his own purpoſe. _ $48 
As for inſtance, that in 2 Corinth. viii. 12. 
where, God is ſaid to accept the will for the 
deed. From whence, though he lives in a 
continual omiſſion . of known duties, and a 
frequent commiſſion of known fins ; yet he 
will comfort himſelf in this, that his heart 
is good, that he means well, that his will is 
upright ; and God accepts of this as well as 
the ſtricteſt obedience. But to rectify ſo per- 
verſe a miſtake, ſuch an one muſt know 
that God never accepts the 251 0( for the deed, 
where he puts it into a man's power to do, 
as well as to 20: but this holds only where 
a man is difabled from the performance of 
his duty, in which caſe the inward ſincerity 
of the will ſupplies the want of the outward 


— 
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action. As for inſtance, it is a man's duty 
both to frequent the publick worſhip of God, 
and to worſhip him in private with the 
humbleſt poſtures of body, as kneeling and 
the like; but if God caſts him upon his bed 
of ſickneſs, and the man is not able to ſtir an 
hand or a foot, there is no doubt but God 
accepts of his defire to do theſe outward 
acts of reverence as much as if he actually did 
them. And if a man would receive the ble 
ſed facrament, but is in a place where he can- 
not have it adminiſtred to him, 'tis as little 
to be queſtioned but that God accepts the de- 
vout pantings and breathings of his ſoul after 
that heavenly ordinance, as much as if he 
were really a partaker of it in the outward 
elements. But what is this to the hypocrite's 
caſe, who pretends will in contradiction to 
practice, when both are in his power? thus 
deluding himſelf and abuſing the grace of 
God, and withal not conſidering, that ſuch 
kind of expreſſions as this, that Gad accepts 
_ the will for the deed, and the like, are not 
propoſed to us as the ſtanding rules of our 
obedience, in our ordinary. chriſtian courſe, 
but as ſpecial arguments of comfort in caſes 
of extraordinary diſtreſs : not as our ſpiritual 
diet to feed and to fuſtain, but as cordials to 
recover us. ff.. ˙ .. - 
Again, when the hypocrite reads in Rom, 
x. g. that whoſoever ſhall confeſs with bis 
mouth, and believe with his heart, that God bath 
Þ 4 raiſed 
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raiſed Chriſt from the dead, ſhall be ſaved, He 
finds that it is no hard matter, to own ſuch 
a belief and profeſſion, to carry the name, 
and wear the colours of Chriſt, and fo long 
he *concludes that this Scripture warrants his 
ſalvation: and again, 1 Jobn ii. 1. F any 
one ſin, we have an advocate with the Fa- 
iber. Hence with much confidence he can 
caſt all his fins upon Chriſt's interceſſion; 
and though he continues to fin, yet as long 
as Chriſt continues to intercede, he doubts 
not but the (intereſt of his ſoul ſtands ſure. 
Now theſe Scriptures, with many others, be- 
ing improved by a ſubtil, crafty, ſelf-deceiv- 
ing head, and a wicked, unſanctified heart, 
lay the foundation of all the hy pocrite's hope. 
But if he would undeceive himſelf, and con- 
ider that obedience is ſtill neceſſary, and that 
Chriſt came not to deſtroy, but to eftabliſh the 
law, as the rule of that obedience ; that he 
came not to give any. new law, (as Socinus 
and his ſchool would have it) but to vindi- 
cate and clear the old in its juſt purity and 
extent; I ſay, the thought of this would 
. make him. begin to queſtion the ſoundneſs of 
his hope, and try the foundation before he 
flouriſhed the ſuperſtructure. _ we 
Chriſt's yoke is indeed eaſy, but it is ſtill a 
yoke; and his burden is light, but it is ſtill a 
burden, and will be ſo as long as we carry 
fleſh and blood, and a body of ſin about us. 
That one Goſpel-precept of ſelſ-denial _ 
| dully 
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ouſly conſidered, how difficult it is to our cor- 
rupt nature, how contrary to our moſt na- 
tive inclinations, would make' the hypocrite 
confeſs, that notwithſtanding all theſe gra- 
cious conceſſions and abatements of legal ri- 
gour, that ſhine forth upon mankind in the 
Goſpel, he muſt yet be forced to purchaſe 
heaven and happineſs at a far higher rate, 


than he did imagine. 017 Of A! 
(4). The fourth and laſt way that I ſhall 
mention, by which the hypocrite attains his 
falſe hope, is by his miſtakes about repentance, 
faith, and converfion. And it is not to be 
queſtioned, but that | miſtakes about theſe 
have been the deplorable cauſe of the ruin of 
many thouſands: for, as Qyintilian lays of 
eloquence, Multi ad eloquentiam pervenire po- 
tuiſſent, mſi ſe. jam perveniſſe putdſſent ; ſo 
many, in all probability, might have attained 
to repentance, but that they thought they had 
repented already: many might have believed 
and been converted, had they not preferred 
ſpeed before certainty, and too erroneouſly 
and haſtily preſumed upon theſe works, be- 
fore they were ever throughly wrought upon 
ha 
The carnal hypocrite is apt to think every 
fit of ſorrow for ſin, every grumbling of na- 
tural conſcience, to be repentance; and there- 
fore here he reſts, thinking his ſorrow to 
have. atoned his fin, and his tears to have 
waſhed away his impurities : not — 
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the great and vnſt difference that is between 
ble ue and welaroay 5 between a bare re- ; 
geet and anguiſh for ſin, cauſing the ſoul to 
wiſh only, that it had not been committed, 
and between ſuch a ſorrow as is attended 
with a total change and renovation of the 
heart. The firt may proceed from the 
principles of nature awakened, and fo is com- 
mon to thoſe that finally periſh, and prove 
_ caſt-aways; the latter is a product of the ſpe-- 
cial working of God's ſpirit infuſing grace 
into the ſoul, and therefore peculiar only to 
| believers, Now, if the hypocrite would wa- 
rily obſerve, whether the forrow he ſo much 
truſts in, did ever yet cleanſe his heart, ſo as 
to turn the full bent and propenſity of it to 
the commands of God, he would find little 
cauſe for hope, and ſee that his very repen- 
tance was to be repented of; and that all 1 
penitential fhowers were like the rain upon 
the ſtreets, that does not cleanſe, but foul 
the wayͤs. = 
. Alfo for: converfron : Tf the hypocrite can 
ſtrain his heart ſo high as to relinquiſh ſome 
fins, to make ſome confeſſion, and to engage 
in ſome brittle, uncertain promiſes of future 
amendment, he 4 imagines now that the great 
work has paſſed upon him, and that he is 
taken from the portion of ſinners to the pri- 
vilege of ſaints. But if he would impartially 
read his on caſe in the examples of others, 
Nan {ce es conſeſſing his fin, and — 
witn 
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with much bitterne6, and yet for all that a 
{on of. perdition : If he would view Herog 
doing many things upon Tohbp's preaching, 
and yet continuing an unconverted, 


Herod till: If he would conſider Agr ippe 


*% 


” & . 


in the very borders of converſion, and almoſt 
become a Chriſtian, and yet for all that never 
converted, nor made a Chriſtian ; he would 
find juſt cauſe to change his hopes into fears; 
and, inſtead of being confident of this work, 
with much humility and trembling to ſeek 
after. 1 e wee 
And then, laſtly, for that grand, deciding 
work of faith: Becauſe the ee by a 
blind, irrational boldneſs, is confident that 
_ Chriſt will fave him, and redeem him from 
God's wrath ; therefore he thinks that he 
believes, and that he relies and depends upon 
Chriſt ; but if he would examine his faith by. 
theſe interrogatories ; as, 1ſt, Whether or no | 
he has overcome the world? for eyery believer 
does ſo; 1 Fohnv. 4. He triumphs oyer Sa- 
tan, he conquers his corruptions, and repels 
temptations. And 2dly, Whether he can ſay, 
not only that he does not ſin, but that he can- 
not in? not that he cannot commit, but that 
he cannot gpprove or delight in fin; and that 
he never fins with ſuch a full conſent of will, 
but that it is. ſtill with ſome ſecret reludtancy 
and remorſe of the renewed principle: Every 
true belieyer is able to ſay ſo, as is evident 


from 1. Job iii. 9. M bgſcever is born of Leg 
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doth not commit fn, for" his ſeed remaineth in 
bim, and he cannot fin, becauſe he is born of 
God. It is as impoſſible for the ſpiritual man 
to reliſh fin, as it is for the natural man to 
feed upon ſtones or dirt. Now, I fay, if the 
hypocrite would bring his faith to the teſt of 
theſe queſtions, and let his conſcience trul 
and fairly return an anſwer, he would find - 
that there is as great a difference between a 
well-grounded goſpel-hope, and his hope, as 
there is between believing and preſuming. 

"This therefore is the fourth way, by which 
the hypoctite procures his hope : He reads, 
that thoſe who repent, believe, and are con- 
verted, ſhall be ſaved ; and hereupon he re- 
members, that he has been ſometimes trou- 
bled about ſin, and this he calls repentance, 
Alſo he finds himſelf full of confidence, that 
Chriſt will undertake for his falvation, and 
this he perſuades himſelf is Faith. And 
. laſtly, he finds that there is ſome outward 
Change made in his life; ſome duties per- 
formed that were before neglected, and ſome 
ſins avoided, that were before committed; 
and this he ſtyles converſion. And herein i i 
the whole ſtock, upon which the hypocrite 
trades, to ſecure himſelf ſome hope of eternal 
happineſs. 


And now, to make ſome uſe and i improve- 


ment of what has hitherto been delivered: If 


in this grand bufineſs of falvation, the hypo- 
Crite may and does entertain an hope, then 
* | 
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let none, from the confidence 'of their hopes, 
conclude that they are not hypocrites; but 
conſider at leaſt, if not ſuſpect the ſafety of 
their condition. It is indeed the cuſtom of 
ſome to put the ſuperſtructure in the room 
of the foundation, and firſt of all to urge aſ- 
ſurance : but ſuch perſons meaſure their ſafety 
by their confidence, and ſo may very fitly 
have that ſpeech. of Solomon applied to them 
in a ſpiritual ſenſe, in Prov. xiv. 16. The 
fool rageth, and is confident : for certainly 
where the venture is of eternity, the greateſt 
caution is the beſt ſecurity. The Apoſtle 
indeed faye, in Rom. xiv. 23. that he that 
doubteth is damned : but this is quite upon an- 
other occaſion ; and I am afraid that it will 
one day be found, that many have been, and 
ſhall be damned, becauſe they never doubted, 
For fince there are ſo many ways for a man 
to delude himſelf about his ſpiritual eſtate, 
ſince hypocriſy is ſo connatural to us, and the 
heart not only eaſy, but willing; and not 
only willing, but alſo induſtrious to cheat 
itſelf into ſuch a vain hope; can there be any 
thing more ſeaſonable and rational, than to 
caution ſuch as think they ſtand, to beware 
leſt they fall, and ſtill to fear chat that hope 
is ſcarce ſure enough, that can never be too 
ſure. 

And thus to perſuade doubting is not to 
perſuade ſcepticiſm i in religious matters; for 
: LS is properly a TOI of the * 

of 
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of univerſals, and of the articles of religion; 


but the doubting here ſpoken of is concerning 


the ſafety of a man's own particular condi- 
tion: nay, this doubting pre-ſuppoſes a cer- 
tain aſſent to the former ; for if a man were 
not perſuaded of the general truth of reli- 
gion, he would never doubt, or be ſollicitous 
about'his own perſonal concern in it. This 
doubting therefore is ſo far from weakening, 
that it does indeed effab/i;/h our hope: for as 
it is ſaid of knowledge, Firmiſimam efſe 
&* ſcientiam que oritur ex dubitatione; ſo the 
fame may be ſaid of our hopes of future hap- 
pineſs, that thoſe are the moſt ſure and ra- 
tional, that were firſt uſhered in with doubt- 
ing and diſtruſt, I ſay diſtruſt, not of God, 
but of ourſelves; for this kind of doubting 
cauſes trial, and trial produces knowledge, 
and knowledge brings affurance, and aſſu- 
rance ſo obtained maketh not aſhamed. | 
He that ſhall obſerve what the ſcripture 
fays of the deep, unconceivable treachery of 
man's heart, will have ſufficient warrant from 
thence to bid the moſt holy in appearance 
ſuſpect his condition. Let none ſay that he 
was converted ſo many years fince, and that 
therefore, though he knows himſelf under 
the preſent power of ſome ſin, yet his hopes 
of heaven ſtand ſure and good, in the ſtrength 
of that his former converſion ; but let him 
conſider rather, how eaſy it is for a man to 
think that he is converted, when he is yet 5 
2 . che 
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the very gall of . bitterneſs, and the bonds of 
iniquity; and to take that for aſſurance, 
that is only ſelf-flattery, and to think that he 
has a lively faith, anda laſting hope, which 
yet being ſpurious and unſound, will one 


day miſerably deceive him; and, having 


raiſed him up to heaven, leave him in the. 
loweſt regions of hell: much like the flatter- 
ing diſappointment of the hungry man's 
dream in Jai. xxix. 8. The hungry man 
dreameth, and bebold he eateth;. hut he awaketh, 
and his foul is empty. This know for certain, 
that the only way for a man to make his 
hopes ſure and laſting, is to be ſincere; and 
the next way to attain ſmcerity, is firſt tho 
roughly to know and underſtand his Hypo- 
criſy. Gi a 8 
And thus much concerning the ſecond 
thing propoſed, which was, to ſhew by what 


means the hypocrite takes his frff riſe, and 


how he gets and obtains this hope. The 
third and laſt will be to ſhew, how he main- 
tains and preſerves if. f 


eu 
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Jos viii. 13. 


The hypocrite 5 2 ſhall periſh. 


Formerly made an entrance upon theſ: 

words, in which, after ſome brief expli- 
cation of the terms, I ſhew'd that they natu- 
rally caſt themſelves i into theſe two“ propoſi- 
tions: 

I. That even an hypocrite may proceed Jo 
far, as to entertain hopes and expectations of a 
future happineſs. | 

II. That the hypocrite's faireſt and moſt 
promiſing expectation of a future bleſſedneſs, 


would in the end vaniſh into miſerable diſap- 
pointment. 


For the firſt of theſe, I caſt the proſecu- 
tion of it under theſe three heads. 


1. To prove that an hypocrite may and 
does entertain ſuch hopes. 


2. To ſhew by what ways and means he 
comes firſt to obtain them. 


0 


3. And 
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cially in huis two great attributes, his juſtice: and 
his mercy; -'2ly, His miſap Ren of fin. 
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his miſtakes about the nature of re reperitance, 
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I. The firlt is, 2 5 . 
ternal obedience, us ing aps care groſs, ſcan- 4 


dalous fing. New the — conſelance 
having no reality or ground in being, but qui 
an imaginary ad in his own 


ſions, it concerns him 09 means 49 bp 
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pocrite thinks hyadelt * With, from hs 


endeaygur fo aſſure himſelf by 

his * ms in the continued tract and courie 

bis life. Hereupen he is careful to conform 
Himſelf to the exact letter of the law, and not 

10 purlue thols praRices that carry in them an 
Sen bar option toit. And fo long 
8 he does this, his conſcience is filent, and bs 
hops cgatinuss. \ 
- » The. young man in the golpe was a preg- 
gant inſtance of this, who, reflecting upon his 
ict and yablamable gonverſation, according 
49. the {everal precepts of the law, va | 
han in that contidens reply. t9 Chyiſt in 
Au *. 29% All theſe things have They | 
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from m 7 youth. ee St. Paul alſo before hi 
converſion ; queſtionleſs his hopes of /htaveh 
were as full and fair, as large änd promiſing 
as his heart could defire, and the fe undation 
of them all, (as we may collect from bis Own 
' writings) was only his external conformity to 
the words of the law. Pbilip. iii. 6. Touch- 
ing the righteouſneſs (ſays he) that"is in the 
law, I was blameleſs. That is, actordin Ab the 
dodrine of the Phariſees, of which ſect 
he placed a legal righteouſneſs in abllaming 
from thoſe external commiſſions of ſin, that 
were prohibited in the letter of the law, 'and 
in the performance of thoſe outward aQts of 
du that were there enjoined : wh 

ing his converſation in an accurate obſer- 
vance of the outward letter, be pronounces 
himſelf Bblameleſs ; and therefore, doubtleſs, 
while he thought himſelf thus Blame, he 
had all thoſe hopes of happineſs, that it is na- 
rural for a perſon, that thinks himſelf blame- 
leſs, to entertain. And that he gathered this 
opinion of himſelf and of his condition, on 
from his fulfilling the outward letter, without 
inſiſting u 2 inward, ſpiritual ſtricter pou 
| of it, is clear and manifeſt from Rom. vii. 
Thad not known ſin (ſays he) but by the law: 
for I had not known luſt, unleſs the law had ſaid, 
thou ſhalt not covet, In which words he con- 


 - - fiders the law not barely according to the 


letter, but according to the ſpiritual ſcope and 
intention of it: * though the law taken th 
| S 


of ſin, the be fir riſings and movings of con- 
cupiſcence. yh 


„Nou that this external obedience to the 
law, and refraining from groſs notorious ſins, 
is a * preſervative of the hypoctite's hope, 

rong; maintainer of his Confidence, as, 


and a 


it has been ſufficiently proved by theſe ſcripture- 
inſtances; ſo the fame is yet farther manifeſt, 
from chat ſtrange erte that God has foes 
5 — uſed for tha converſion of formal hypo- 


Hehe let them fill into ſome groſs. 
wo; Candutons ſin, the cry of which bas ex- 
ceedipgly troubled and dis quieted them, and 


beat hem: out of all 1 refuges of hope, 
which the former civility, of their converia- 


tion had afforded them. Whertupon, being 
utterſy bereaved of their confidence, God has 
tool this oecaſion; to let into their hearts a full 
ſenſe of all their fins, even ſu far as to diſ- 
cover and rip open to them their ſinful na- 
ture, their: original. corruption, and thereby to 


convert and cauſe them to repair to 
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thei former ſenſe. did acquit and * yet in 
this latter ſenſe it did condemn him. And the 
reaſon is, becauſt the law-.confidered in the 
ketter did unly regulate, External actions; but 
thus conſidered, it was a ſearcher into, and a 
diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of. the beart; 
and conſequently did arraign the very deſires 


e re 


"P 


and by a lively faith caſt all chein hopes:upon - 
his ſatisfactian. And no doubt,(but.'twasupari 
this account that our Saviour ſaid that che 


who are openly vitious, and appatebtly wotſe 
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therefore is the firſt way by which the hypo- 
erite continues and preferves his: falſe hope, vis, 
by the civility, and outwardly pet 15 
riage of his convetſation. TT oy "ORs 


II. The ſecond way by Miche 
el kerpe p his Mga, 4 ee 
good opinion he has conceived of Bis 


eſtate, is by comparing hitnſelf with — 


than himſelf. There" is 90 wa more effec- 
trial for a man to Hi into a delu- 
fron, It is an eaſy mutter to enhahce our a 
prehenſions of the value of . ot 
there þ 's work in ove view.” 
may be avcounted | , If cc — 
terſeit. The hypoctite thinks himſelf teli- 
gious, not from. any goodneſs of his own, but 
from the badneſs of others, He raifes a ſtruc- 
ture of reputed holineſs upon the deplorable 
ruins of other mens, and ſo entertains both 
-e Fe: 1 rgA om 


_ eorhpariſon,  _ 
But as in other compariſons are juſtly 
_ attounted' odious, ſo ht 
2 rous and pernicious. For re they ure ge 


him over-tate his condition, ind ſet that price 
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cad bienfelf happy, becauſe he fees another 
very miſerable, He does not ul thus holz 
- neſs of his actions by their conformity to the 
kw of God; but by their wneonformity to the 
actions of others. — could 
nover With any colour of eontatence think 
hir kely, If others were not excopdiing 
N b un overvalue: Minkfelf 
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tend to the ſame end; and thoſe ſhall ia the 
iſſue as certainly arrive at hell, that tread the 
cleanlier paths of a refined hypocriſy, as thoſe 
that traſn through the mire and dirt of the 
groſſeſt abominations. And therefore let not 
the hypocrite think himſelf in a- good. cone. _ 
dition, becauſe others are in a worſe; let him 
not compare his life to theirs, but let him 
rather bring and compare it to the law and to 
tbe. — and there he ſhall read the vani- 
ty of his hopes, the deplorable defects of his 
moſt exact righteouſneſs, my find that it is int 
finitely more —— the perfect purity -requi- 
red in God's — than 7 above the 


fouleſt practices of een EL! home: 
is tranſgreſſors. | 


III. The third way oy which! ths 3 5 
keeps up and maintains his hopes, is by forbear. 
hr v6 * make a ſtrict and impartial trial of his 

That, which firſt raiſed his hope, 1. 
= was ignorance ; and that which conti- 
nues and foments ignorance, is want of ſelf- 
trial. He that would thoroughly underſtand 
bimſelf, muſt firſt thoroughly try himſelf. For 
it is this that dives into 3 retired depths of 
a deceitful heart, that does (as it Were) ſift 
and winnow the ſoul, and angles out the pre- 
cious from the vile, that before. lay in a cons 
fuſed. heap, and placing them under a diſtinct 
view. of the judgement, gives it 8 whos ad . 
av. mo UN, e, 1 01. * 219 ! 4 
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No wonder, if the hy > diſcerns not 
his condition ombgn che! never twins his eyes 
inwards by a | examination. 
For as in a trade, a ma gp om and traffick, 
thinking himſelf to be rich, when indeed he is 
poor and near breaking, only begauſe he does 
not examine his ſtock, nor tike a ſurvey of his 
accounts 5 10 is it in the hypetrite's,: profeſſion 
of religion, he procęeds im it, and thinks him- 
ſelf in a thrieing tondition, while in the mean 
time he withers and decays, and is near to cure 
ſing: and all this befals him becauſe he conſi- 
ders not, whetlier he has a ſuffcient ſtock of 
__ to carry him through his chriſtian pro» 
n man muſt — intel himſelf, 
4 retreat into his wn boſom by a ſevere 
enquiry, or live and die a ſtranger to his ſpi- 
ritual eſtate, and at as great a diſtance from 
his on heart as that is from a ſure peace. 
We know how apt every man is to think his 
caſe good, and ſuch as will abide the law, till 
the weakneſs of it be made manifeſt in the 
trial. The rich man (ſays Salina) is wiſe 
in bis daun cunceit, but be that bas underſtand. 
e be Him bim aut. And ſo may it be Raid 
that he conceits himſelf holy 
and 3 and in a ſtate of grace and rb 4 
with God, till fuch-time: as ai awakened con- 
ſeience ſearches him wr and diſcovers to him | 
the vanity of his "imaginations. 
The fouleſt foul may think itſelf fair and 
del till it comes to view its deformity in 


the 
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me glaſs of God's word No man can dil. 
| cover dhe depth end danger of is fpirinual 
[by foarching chem. But i i 
| not to be vronder d, thac am is 
fearful to engage * this work, for he lug 


fhrewd fu that it will overthrow and 
Put went af 4 b. comforts: - And every 
Aer 


tht 


5 — is naturally averfs from fe 
that, which ho is rs ana fHag eee 
would fain ſeerts holy, will hardby be brought 
do ſet about that duty, that wilt certainly con- 
- vince bim of his unfiolinefs,/ But how tric. 
ſome and g ſdever this work s, the 
| muſt know that it comes auth 
rizedboth with God's counſet and command; 
and 1 thall here add only this argument ta 
enſorce this duty upom him, hut if his hopes 
and confidence wilt not abide the exartinga+ 
tion of his own conſcience, he maſt not ex- 
pect, that they thould- ever endors the ria 
of God's u ibunal. | 
And thus much for thethid wray or meant 
by. which the hypocrite confimes and pro. 
 ferves his falſe bone winch was the laſt 
pr rr 
| ion: I proceed now to the | 


e That the hypocrite 1s faireſt and 
moſt p ation of a future hap- 
= will in the eng: com E 1990 ther og 
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0 For thb profecution of which, I hall, 
—— fu- 
q ite s & 
ture ane win Peri and . e 
* II. 1 thall ſhe thoſe ies! ago and 
turns, in which more eſpecially ie byyo. 
crite's hope will be ſure to fail hin. 
III. And n eee foms dppicain of 
the whole. 


rb eight; 


"#5 1. Fot che feſt of thts, Lihall prove th 
ion two ways. 
1. From clear teſtimony of frieance, And 
hers, though the tent itſelf be ſafficient to 
| the doctrine drawn: from 3 
only a variation of that into ot 
yet, for the more elear and evident Made 
tion of the truth in hand, 8 
alſo the fuffrage of other And 
firſt, in this very chapter wo hve fem the 
 hypocrite's hope compared to fg and 
ruſhes, which in theit moſt flourithing con- 
= — not far — fading; but - while 
, ONE Part in ſpring, 
other uſually in the fall, To-day they ace 
freſh» and — to- morto they wither 
and die, and are caſt into te oven: 
the fickle; they will droop and fall of 
ſelves, And in — 5. of this 8th 
"hap: of Job, we have the hypocrite's hope 
tompured ws « ſes wel; o ſamilitude of 
great 
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eat elegance and ſignificance, and we may 

3 — == between the ſpider's 
web and that in a double reſpect. /, In re. 
ſpect of the curious ſubtilty, and the fine ar- 
tificial compoſure of it. The ſpider in every 
web ſhews itſelf an artiſt; ſo the hypocrite 
ſpins his hope with a great deal of art, in a 
thin, fine thread. This and that good duty, 
this good thought, this oppoſing of ſome: 
groſs ſin, are all interwoven together, to the 
making up a covering for his hypocriſy. 
And, as the. ſpider draws all out of its own. 
bowels, ſo the hypocrite weaves all his eon: 
fidence out of his own inventions and imagi- 
nations. 2dly, It reſembles it in reſpect of 
its weakneſs; it is too fine ſpun to be ſtrong, 
After the ſpider has uſed all its art and labour 
in framing a web, yet how eaſily is it brake, 
how quickly is it ſwept down? © So after the 
| Hypocrite has wrought out an hope with 
much coſt, art and induſtry, it is yet but a 
weak, ſlender, pitiful thing. He does indeed 
by this get ſome name and room amongſt pro- 
feſſors; he does (as it were) hang his hopes 
upon the beams of God's houſe. But when 
God ſhall come to cleanſe, and (as it were) 
to ſweep his ſanctuary, ſuch cobwebs are ſure 
to be feichd down. Thus the hypocrite, 
like the ſpider, by all bis artifice and labout 
only disfigures God's houſe. An hypocrite in 
that he ig, or does, ſerving only to annoy and 
12515 miſbecome 
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miſbecome the place and ſtation that he would 
 *#dorn/© | ts} A 1 88 To, . * 1 
Sundty otber ſcri ions there 
oy yr ci — pn yes 
.———— ä — 5 
wvirked is ſbort, a 

re — for a moment. The h 
erite takes a great deal 6f® pains, and 
much ad pieces up His broke evidences 10 
heaven, bolſters uß . detaying hopes, and 
by mag ſhifts kee a —— heart 
for ths time of . 5 y life. But, alas! 
what is hope" lengthen'd' out for a few mo- 
ments to an eternity of deſpair! when he 
ſhall be Gvallowed up in that black abyſe of 
darkneſs and'deſpondeney, from whence he 
ſhall never enjoy the leaſt glimmering hope 
of an after- delivery. Could he prolong his 
hopes beyond the Van ee Mer buſelab yet 
all theſe together put into the balance with 
petuity,” are but as a 1 To in- 
ſtant, that vaniſhes as ſoon as Hence 
in Job xiii. TI "Fob" making mention 'of 
t: the bypacrite* ſhall not come 
2 Sach an one — while he 
jogs on in à formal, ſeemingly pious courſe, 
may think that every ſep ſets him nearer 
and neater to God; but it is with him here, 
as with a man out of his way, the farther 
and faſter he goes, the wider he is from 
his intended journey's end. gains, in Jos 
xXxvii. 8. there i is a 4 pathewent interrogation 
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| oP 1 her ic the hejasf th inert; bes 
rowlrer 5 Joul! A fad —— 
1 7 — which begins in vet | 
ah rh min I — 
8 "hou, eontamprible 
— it ia we Rave the wile. 
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2. That the s b . 
bappineſfs (ball ally 
„ upon 
— — is bud. ——— — in all 
acts wig» gy —ů— 
_ To — — —4 
: r any | 
hypocr! ite's - faireſt confidences mene raiſed, | 
and the only pillars upon which they were i 
= 3 we ANGIE, — 
them an bope that muſt ſund ind. . 
—_ J here made it appear, thgt all 
the Ear hopes are taken up frm r= 
of: the: ee and) of ner W a, 
to. hear CID 
builds an vercafonable, preſump I er 
dense unn Seda e, de we ares 
©3 f 
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this will ſecure bim from the-dreadful-blow- 
of his juſtice ? Becauſe the hypocrite never 
truly apprehended fin, will it thorefore follow 
that he ſhull never ſar dae a Will ſhut- 
ting our eyes againſt ſreure us from 
va —— the goſſ el ch gh the. decrit of 
gnorant al ems to! ee and' releaſe 
= — duty will this warrunt him in the 
ect ofiit? Will ignorance: of the ſpiritua 
ler and ſtrictneſs of the goſpel diſcharge him 
from the cupſe of the law? Or becauſe he 
falſely ;thinks:1he has repented, will this en- 
title him t the privileges of the penitent? 
Becauſe he miſtakes the nature of faith, ſhall 
he therefore inherit — — 
Thus we ſee: n the whale fabrick of his 
bope bears upon the falſe and treacherous 
bottom of i de and miſtake, which 
ſupport and hold N. vr the" parts and 
ann 1D JZ HET. $97 og vi 
And as: ighorance is: nee main foun- 
dations, ſo it equally reſta upon another al. 
together as weak and as uncertain; which i 
ſelf- love. For as wicked and as confident as 
ſuch perſons are, they are yet afraid to be 
damned; and therefore they are willing to 
believe, that they ſnall not. And howſoever 
they live here, they are very deſirous th be 
happy hereafter; and therefore they find their 
hearts very prone to be perſuaded that they 
ſhall be ſo: For Lchallenge the moſt con- 


n and improved * in the world 
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to lhew any other ground for his hop of ever 
coming to heaven, but only becauſe he thinks 
ſo, and becauſe he would have it io. But 
can bart thdught or deſire alter the reality 
and ſtate of things? Well, therefore, may 
we conclude, that that which ib founded on- 
17 R gnorance and ſelf. love; muſt need 
| diſappointment and lame And thus 
much 50 firſt thing; which was the 
| rs of the vet Ee to 

240190 251] SOTO] Abe I) 11, . F576 
12 8A 0 1 z- 75 5 200 75 38 a 
IF; Which i isto- 1 as are 'thoſs criti· 
A Lene and turns, in which more eſpe- 
a rite's hops will be ſüre to fall 
him. N mention two. $78 42 l Ns 
109 5 Ws in the time of ſome heart. 
breaking: diſcouraging judgement from God. 
And here we muſt War that the hypo- 
crite has two ſupports upon which jointly 
he: caſts. the ar! "4 en of his {| piritual 
eſtate; namely; his hope in God, Sat his| 
Enjoyment. of the-creature. With: the former 
be quiets his oonſcience; with the latter he 

comfotts:his heart.+ For whatſoever he pre. 
tends, and hoſoever he ſeeins to place al 
his expectations above; yet he draws all His 
content; his ddighit and ſatisfaction from che 
| world. Like a tree, though he ſeems to flou- 
_ fiſh upwards and riſe towards heaven; yet 
his 8 is in the ground, and he lives fle c 


v. He cannot oy" his 3j Joys" eau, 
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in God, but he muſt have ſomething elſe; be- 
ſiges. Mania and Saphbira will caſt in theit 
gligte into the common ſtock. of the church; 
but the publiak faith. will not fatisfy them, 
they reſerve a ſecret portion to them. 
3 

fr any! Anger en) bs; 
EET: 

pora Sor x48; utter . 

hear, breaks, bisl Dope Haile, and! his cant. 
dence of future happineſs vaniſhes before his 
preſent afflictions. He can look up to heaven, 
ng longer than he ſtands fim upon the carth. 
Had. Ja been an nedrue | When he was 


hrought ſo — vaterly ſpoiled of all earth 
hope he! bad in 27 . 


ly comforts, no former 


Gold have kept him from) following 
wite's advice; but he would have ee 
to curſe God, and ſpit the venom af his diſ 
contented heart in his face, though he died 
for. it. Naa hypocrite is fo. hg of offs tems. 
pen as to be able at the ſame time to hold 

falt his hopes, and to embraces dunghill; and 
wendig to his, phraſe)! to: fru in God 
* be. ” hills hen He cannot heartily cath 
Gas fachen, while He: Wi per : 
Di: yr: m 
Hence, Job clad Himſeif af | 
this notable.queſtion, por 4 22 
hypecrite delight. himſelf in tb Aimigbent 
God indeed 4-uſally, made the. _ his | 
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„Hense atuins töthoſe well⸗ tempet d, 
Arena tdger of che rightedus,-& 
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. LEP. | he ther 
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5 a 
Malte e e no tiiſtd or reſiſſi 
f Eeſttal joys, abſtracted ftom the plentits 
abe Fellities of the World,” He finds ud foutd 
 i'*ignet! ronſiitheey any longer than I 
_ M9 dd tei full table Om to ſuch us 
one while be is fluſh'd in honour, ſtrong in 
ereedhd ati nge HU ja full and falt) to 
— Ahbiren and — —-— . 
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of, himſelf and his ſuffer ing: Or, av rhe pro: 
Phet, Hai. li. 20. much: better-exprefies. it 3 
you will find him like a ui bulln det s 
tumbling and toſſing, hamper'd and impa- 
tient, and fit for ende HACKER let the 
| world ſee the ſtrange and ugly difference 
between the way and poſtures of anchypo- 
| Cite in a ptoſperous and: in us con- 
| dition, It is clear therefore, 'that.in'the-time 
e dach ſeyexe- judgements, the hypotyite's 
oonfidence leaved him, deſettsto andifutterly 
fails him: for he cannot hold his hope in one 
hand, unleſs he gralps: the world; in the 
other; 1.60600 u Duft * off olitt #7 200 
(89 'The'vther ſeaſon in which the hypo: 
erite's hope will before to fail, and to for- 
falke him, 15 at the time of death. Alxhqugh 
he has by dak ane ſhifts prolonged 3 
cbnßdence hitherto, yet this hour-with put: a 
period both to his Aife and his ex sat 
aner : for the hypoctites hope ig but am an- 
nity at the beſt, he has it but for term of 
liſe lat the longeſt. When a few da ys in the 
fleſh ſhall be paſſed, he muſt be forced. to lie 
down, and breathe out bis ſoul and his hopes 
together. And though it might be ſaid of 
Him, chat as long as there Was ilife, there 
was das Jong as his body, breathed, 
bis ſoul hoped; yet at this time that ſay- 
Jing of the Pfalmiſt: muſt. peſ upon him, 
Halm cxlvic 4. in breath: goeth. fart be 
Lune to bir corib and in that prey ce i 
10 8 8 "2, 


IE K MO N In. 8; 
e Allihis fh/expeRtation — 


all Ak ' hin: 05 his" facr: Sat; 
 higgreife -/ ſhall then laugh him to 
fcorn{Ycath\ſhall confute all His Cf fideneges, 
and hell'eonvinee him that Ns hopes of He- 
ver-wete groundleſs and irrationak. He = 
Reps Out of an old world; at findsthit' 51d 
Miſa paſſed away; and all things pi 
ſented eto him in a new ſtate and e hh 

_ old thoughts, bis old reafonings, hopes and 
confidendes vaniſh, and he has new app 
henſions of Ged; new cofieeptions of the na2 
ture of fin, and of his own _ and con- 
deen. F ee eee e 
For as ſoon as as ſwul is od: diſlodged 
fron the body, it is alſs''freed from many 
cauſes of ighorance” and deception, that did 


encumber it in that eſtate; fo' that now-1ts 


' reaſon: is quicker, and its diſcernment deafer; 
both to 


other things, and roughly 
to reflect upon itſelf. It now ſpies out all the 
« Jaws and fallacies of its former fair, but de- 
cciving hopes; it ſees the non- cone ludency 
of thoſe arguments, that it reſted up 58 
fore. Death, as it ſhate our bodily eyes 
o it openg..aridienla ur ſpiritual;-' One 
moment aſter death fall diſcover: the errors 
of mam ages: for theititnt of this life is a 
—— things arg Nas it were) — 
dled up in ankind of mixtureynd confu ſion. 
Tho righteous own aid proſeſs Chriſt, and fo 


do the hypoctites; the irg Du have heir 
us 10 1891091 Ogg Mal 53 -- hapes, 
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36 
and ſp have they: boch af then 
aer u zei hopes: 
gpd ag to any autward: appgaza fen ys Sant 
yy e unſound from the ſin- 
But — come: that i divides 
u and; a manifeſt. diigGian ; 
the. righteous, is Grewnged, and 
nt erer os ms 
af; eternal, ſgparation is then, drawn. between 
| ne muſt then let go his 
4, did an everlaſting faremel- 10 Alb bis 
farts, renpunce hie uſupped confidence, 
and take up his portign in thaſe manſions. of 
endleſs deſpair, where he ſhall have abundant 
gauſe tg wh, but no grounds. bo bene or 
the leaſt redemption... . 4; bed £5, 
And thus much for the ſecond: thisg 5 
poſed; Which was, ta ſhew thoſe crit n faes 
3 in which mots efpgriallx the 
ite's hops will be ſure ta fal him. 
Come nqw te:the,. 1 217% 14041 142-121 09 
Nad 2151 rm ei 40 einn be: | 
VEL. Aach laft thing, wabich it to | 
donne uff and impravemen whaln fore- 
— 4 — Aut it ſhall be 1 diſplay 
ſet heſpue us; thee: tz 
miſery aß tha anal eſtate; af al by 
wWholg; Rrevling Imi-i&1 B, not ah to © 
damned;. but, What ia mite more, to 
55 . — — — ate. 
I 
hlaland treble the! weight af hair qeſtruſtion. 
** is the laſt refpgeand retreat of an af- 
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flicted Soul, the hi ee of a ſin 
mind. And in this life the heart of man is 
capable of ſuch abſolute, entire | 
that ſome glimmerings of hope will ſtill dart 
in upon him, and buoy up his ſpirits from an 
utter deſpondeney. But when it ſhall come 
to this, that a man muſt go one way, 
his hopes another, ſo parting as never to mett 
again, hutnan nature rs not of any far 
ther addition to its ſorrow)] for it is pore, 


or mitipation; The — ſt aſſoctions, 

the greateſt hopes, if not —— do ef 
neceſſity leave behind them the quickeſt pain: 
for if, as the Wiſe-man ſays, in Prov, ili. 
12. hope only deferred be Jo grievous, what 
then muſt be hope uttetly diſappointed ?- If 
delay be To itkfome; what then muſt be total 
fruſtration? Nothing is more Contrary and 
totmenting to the nature of man, than te be 
degraded; to be low is ſad, bat to be | 
low is much woerſe. Poverty is troubleſome, 
y after riches 181 table. For 
mer happineſs is the gred 
: for look What chmfert 
Pet: — au — 
Kegree of miſery tiles fro 

eee ee e ee 
10 is Vepreſty © begbt rd thn of the 
cahrnit . thus in 288 dy of ber &f 
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. unmixed miſery, without any hy | 
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old. It would be ſome relief to a condemned 
ſinner, if with the loſs of his hope he could 
loſe his memory too: but alas |. — he ſhall 
lie down in ſorrow and torment, this will re- 
call to his mind all that peace, comfort, 
and tranquillity. that his falſe hopes formerly 
fed him with, and then force him to write 
this empbatical character of miſery upon all; 
thus and thus I ue; theſe things I did enjoy. 
No voice will be heard in hell ſo loud and 
frequent, as this fad and doleful one, My 
hopes deceived me, my confidences deluded 
me. ASS (believe it) this will make it ten 
times more bell, than the wailing and gnaſbr 
ing of teeth, and, all oe other mente of * 
put together.. 
For take the ak; in a imilitade 9 When a 
poor traveller, diſhearten d with bad ways 
and weather turmoiling him, and fear of 
thieves beſetting him, ſhall yet comfort him- 
{elf with this thought, that when he comes 
0 his journey's.end, he will refreſh himſelf 
at bis inn; and, ag; ſoon; as ever he comes 
thither, be is ſet vpon, ſtahbed, and cruelly 
N does not ſuch an one (think we) 
gie wich a ſtrange horror and. ſur ppiae ? 80 
the bypoorte. cannot pals: the; ſtage of this 
world, but be will meet with many, croſles 
3 
in oug ttery/ o 1 
_hEſhall End an end of allthele ſorroms 
V haken wald. 8 e 
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begin; then he enters upon them in their 
height, fulneſs and meal Hopes ''of 
heaven therefore, by thoſe that either tender 
their own happineſs, or dread the extremity 
of miſery, are to be entertained warily; for 
af they are not genuine, and of the right 
ſtatnp, they will only end in a greater load 
of ſorrow and confuſion. They may indeed 
for a little time ſupport and keep us up in 
this world; juſt as a man's clothes, when he 
falls into the water, will for a while. hold 
him up from ſinking ; but hen they are once 
thoroughly wet and heavy, then they drown 
and ſink him ſo much the faſter and deeper. 
This we may obſerve, that thoſe appetites 
and deſires, the ſatisfaction of vrhich brings 
the greateſt delight; the defrauding or diſap- 
pointment of them, according to the rule of 
contraries, brings the greateſt and the ſhaipeſt 
miſery, Now: a. ſtrong hope, ſuitably: and 
luckily anſweted, comes (as it were) :ruſhi 
into the heart with a fulneſs of content; ar 
bears in upon it like a favourable wiſhed-for 
wind upon a ſpread fail. It is, according to 
Solomon 's expreſſion, bealth to the navel, and 
marrow, to the bones. Satisfaction added to a 
| ory : 3 is _— Wee, 
mower npon a dty, gaping, t irt ground. 
Nothing ſo comfortable as hope crowned with 
Aruition; nothing ſo. tormenting, as hope 
mMapt off With diſappointment and fruſtration. 
And Were ip lawiyl to with an enemy com- 
| D9DAKK pletely 
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nec miſerable,” I would -wiſh that be 
might vehemently defire, and never enjoy; 
that eee, oy bope, and never ob- 
tain. 
| Now, See dawned; 1 
think we may truly conclude, that of the 
two, the deſpairing reprobate is happier than 
the hoping r te, They both indeed fall 
equally low; but then he that hopes has the 
greater fall, becauſe he falls from the highet 
place. He that deſpairs, goes to hell, but 
then he goes thither with expectation; 
he is damned, yet he is not ſurpriaed: he 
has inured his heart to the flames, and has 
mide thoſe terrors familiar to him, by the 
continual horror of his meditation; ſo that 
when he dies, he paſſes but from one hell inte 
another; and his actual damnation is net the 
beginning, but the carrying on of his formet 
orment. In ſhort, to expreſs the wretehed- 
nel of the hypocrite's hope, I ſhall only add 
this, that certainly that muſt needs 5 ex- 
erding diſmal,” 3 7 WHICH: us. 
tar aal. 5 | 


| And wi 0 God, cond that: 
- truth in the inward! 


— 
tts, cleanſe us in- 
* bow the leave 


N e Jak doe Hopes if ted, _ 

truſting 1 2 We may never de cok. 
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1 whom be Tendred and aſcribed, as is 


ihe _— 25 minion, both now and for ever- 
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PS aL M xxxix. . 
I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; 

becauſe thou didft it. 
we would give one general account of 
all the duties that are incumbent upon a 
Chriſtian, we ſhall find them reducible to 
theſe three, faith, obedience, and patience : 
And the vital principle that animates, and 
runs through them all, is ſhmiſion. Faith 
being a ſubmiſſion of our underſtanding to 
_ what God commands us to believe: Obedience 
being a ſubmiſſion of our mill to what God 
commands us 70 do: And laſtly, patience being 
z ſubmiſſion of the whole man to what God 
commands us fo ſuffer, Concerning which ex- 
cellent virtue, glorious things are every where 
ſpoken, not only by the penmen of holy 
writ, but alſo by the ſons of reaſon, and phi- 
loſophy: and great elogies of it might be 
drawn, both from their writings and exam- 
ples. But, as we need nt, ſo we hall nor 

ce 
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ſeek, for any 

church. And here we have this virtue re 
— to the full, in that great hero in 
the ways of God, KiogDovids. a perſon fig- 
nalized with that eminent character, of be- 
ing ee man aſter God's own beart, and 
therefore certainly a moſt fit example to make 
nan impreſſion upon urs bi 
It is impoſſible that-a diſcourſe of patience 
ſhogld, ever, be unſeaſonable: for to ſuch: as 
are in adverfity, it will be a condial to ſup- 
port Abem; and. io ſuch as are in proſperity, 
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And thus, the words bei 6 fu led of 
patience, recommending” it io us by 2: great 
pattern; and Cohfetquentty being defigned"ts 
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under an affliction. For God who gave: us a 
being, did there withal give us a connate dv- 
firs io a well-being ; which every afſtiction ia 
ſome: Ou us of, and ( it wert) 
tend away a piece of our bappineſs; the en- 
tironeſa of whichiconſiſts, not only in a free 
dom ſtom ſin, but alſo front ſortow. It dan 
be no manꝭs duty to be above the laws of hs 
creation, and to contradit; his nature, hy a 
ſen ſaleſſneſt in the mit of thoſe ſuffering! 
which oppreſs il. We read iin Rccigſcbor o a 
time to mam; wy time 9 805 which r- ge 3 
{oi Ne Glued fon,” (0: ſo de- 
cent, thnt ow and unnatu- 
ral. God 5 n conyndady us te 
ide with dur friends im rανιe diftreſs, 
ſurely will; not forbid us to ſorrow: for o 
o. It was noted! for one of t La 
human Pioces f tyranny, ine Kana Epe 

ror, that when. ot pagan e.g: of 
death, wut A greater erur bad their 
relations: to lament” for: chang hut, 0 -the 
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alſo commands us to feel the ' ſmart. And 
indeed; how could we evidence to the world 
a due ſenſe of the favours and ſmiles of God, 
i we ſhould not droop under his frowns? 
For to be aſleep; with Jonas, while a tempeſt 
is rattling about our ears, is not ſi on, 
but ſtupidity. Nay; let me add this farthet; 
that there cannot be a mote dreadful ſign of 
man left toi himſelf, and »hardned by God, 
than to be unconoerhed in- the midſt of his 
afflictions. For he who is ſo, f in- | 
curs theſe two great and fatal euila. 
. That he robs God of that 3 
Which he rly defigns to himſelf by 
that a end for Gad requires, 
that men ſhould fear him for bis judgements, 
as well as love him for his mercies; and re- 
gard the ſttokes, as well! as the othet operas 
== of $18: hands. Beſides, that this 1nfen< 
_ table frame of ſpirit cleatly: fruſtrates another 
great end of theſe ſeverities; vrhich is ante. 
cedently, to fright, and deten men from fin. 
For he ho doęs not feel God hen he n 
will hardly year him when he threatens... 
2. Such)a:perſon, by ſuch an ioſeoſibility, 
| renden every affliction befalling him utter- 
Por uſeleſs tor all 9 a whatſoever. 
his heart, like an anvil; by bearing many 
ſttokes, and: feeling none, grows ſo much the 
harder by every blow. A are ſome 
God's extraordinary ways of teclaiming 
* 3 but can have po e 7 2 
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can imprint no ſenſe, He that can over- 
come, and digeſt his ix like his daily 
 {oog, is not like to be purged, or cured 
by it. In like manner, when God takes in 
hand the cure of an overgrown' ſinner, and 
to that purpoſe, applies the corroſive of ſome 
afflicting providence, whether of poverty, 
baniſhment, or diſgrace, to eat away his proud, 
| dead fleſh, and fo to reſtore him ſound ; if 
this man now, can lightly paſs over, out- face, 
and wear off the ſenſe of theſe ſevere applica- 
tions, let him never expect any medicinal 
healing virtue from them ; but conclude with 
Himſelf, that being too furdy to feel God's 
* he is certainly 20% bad to be mended 

WK £1... 

Let. this therefore be fix'd upon in the 
firſt place, that the ſubmiſſion here ſpoken of 
in the text, is not a ſtupid indolence, or in- 
ſenſibility under ſuch calamities, as God ſhall 
be pleaſed to bring upon us. Nor 

Secondly, Does this ſubmiſſion lay any re- 
ſtraint upon us, from praying againſt any cala- 
mity, either actually inflicted upon us, or asyet 
butapproaching towards us. For to pray againſt 
ſuch things, is not only lawful, but indeed 
our duty; for as much as God has com- 
manded us to pray: and prayer ought to 
contain, not only a petition of things good 
and ſuitable, but alſo. a deprecation of what- 
ſoever is evil or noxious to us, as an inte- 
gal part of it. For though poſſibly God may 

ave deſigned to bring the evil, we pray 

* IV. H againſt, 
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againſt, upon us; yet till providence has de- 
Cided this to be the will of God, by the event, 
we are (as much as in us lies) to preyent it by 
our prayers. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe though God's 
ſecret will and purpoſe be the rule of his 
own actions, yet his revealed will ought to be 
the ſole director of ours. And God has wrote 
this in large characters upon every heart, 
that we ought to preſerve our being from 
whatſoever may annoy it, by all lawful means; 
and ſurely there is none more lawful or ap- 
prov d by God than prayer. We have an emi- 
nent inſtance of this in David, in 2 Sam. xii. 
who though he had received a ſpecial revela- 
.tion from God himſelf, that his child ſhould 
die, yet ceaſed not for a while to faſt and pray, 
and} importune God, that it might live: But 
;when God took away the child, then preſently 
he roſe up, and turned his mourning for that 
into a ſubmiſſion to the _ that took it 
from him. 
In this caſe therefore, we are not to in- 
quire into the counſels of God, what he in- 
tends to do; it being impoffible, that they 
ſhould be a rule for us to ſteer our courſe by, 
for as much as they are hidden and con- 
cealed from us; and it is imply'd in the very 
eſſence, and nature of a rule, that it ſhould 
be known. From whence it follows, that, 
till we know that it is God's will, to bring 
an affliction upon us, we ate not bound to 
9 7 95 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it to be his will; and eonſequentlß 
both may and ought to pray againſt it: it 
being no ways inconſiſtent for the ſame 
heart to have a ſpirit of ſupplication to pray 
againſt an affliction before it comes, and yet 
a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to endure it when it 
R m! 54241 pt: | 83 
Thirdly, and laſtly; Toadvance yet higher, 
this fſubmiſſion is not ſuch a thing, as ex-_ 
cludes all endeavour to prevent or remove an 
affliction. That we may lawfully pray againſt 
it, has been already proved; and it is certain, 
that we may (within our compaſs) lawfully 
engage our endeavours, againſt whatſoever we 
may engage our prayers: Prayer being 2 
duty of that nature, that neither in the ac- 
counts of God or man, will it paſs for ſerious, 
but as it is ſeconded with proportionable 
action. He, who is viſited with ſickneſe, 
may ſollicitouſſy ufe all direct means for his 
recovery; and he, who has loſt his eſtate, 
may vigorouſly endeavour to regain it from 
the ſpoiler's hand; and he who has been de- 
famed, may uſe all imaginable induſtry to clear 
his reputation: and yet, for all this, never in the 
leaſt tranſgreſs the bounds of ſubmiſſion pre- 
ſeribed him by God, in any of theſe viſitations. 
For God ſeldom delivers men, but by the me- 
diation of their own endeavours, where theſe 
endeavours may be uſed. But patience has its 
fufficient ſcope and proper ſphere of ſhewing 
kt er ng H 2 . 1 
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it ſelf, even where the powers of action ceaſe. 
And that man, who does the utmoſt to rid 
himſelf from any pteſſure, which the laws 
of God and nature allow him to do, and 
when he finds the evil too big for him to 
maſter, humbly and quietly firs down under 
it, has fulfill'd all the meaſures of a pious ſub- 
miſſion. For God caſts no man under ſuch 
circumſtances, as ſhall make idleneſs and 
puſillanimity his duty; but bids every man, 
the arreſt of any ſad calamity, up and 
be doing, for the removal of it ; though per- 
haps after he has done all, his lot my be to 
lie down and ſuffer under it. 
And thus I have done with the negative 
part; and ſhown, what the ſubmiſſion, ſpoken 
of in the text, is not; as namely, that it is nov | 
any ſuch thing as ought to reſtrain us, either 
from entertaining a tender ſenſe. of, or from 
uſing our prayers, and (what is more) our 
endeavours againſt any difaſter or calamity 
inflicted by the hand of 8 upon us. 


Oome we now, in the next place, to ſhow 


poftiveh what this fubmiſion 7s, and wherein 
it does conſift 


And in order to this, we are to obſerve, 
firſt in general, that it is a quiet compo- 
fore of the whole man under any croſs or 
miſchievous accident befalling him, either in 
his perſon, intereſt, or any of his concerns 
whatſoever. And fince every man is a com- 
pound of mo parts and faculties, both of 

body 
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body and ſoul, which are all reſpectively to 
bear their ſhare in this preſent affair, we will 
therefore trace the nature of this ſubmiſſion 
ſeverally and diſtinly through them all. 
(..) For the underſtanding : there is re- 
quired a ſubmiſſion of that to God, by a per- 
fect approbation of the juſtice and equality 
of all his proceedings with us. And as the 
underſtanding is the governing and firſt mov- 
ing principle of a man's whole behaviour; ſo 
is it a matter both of the greateſt difficulty, 
and importance too, rightly to ſtate and ſettle 
the apprehenſions and reſentments of it: it 
being to the other faculties of the ſoul, like 
the foreman of a jury to his fellows, all are 
apt to follow its verdict, © COT. 
And therefore our ſubmiſſion muſt begin 
here; it muſt move upon this great wheel: 
For in vain do we expect, that the other 
parts of the ſoul ſhould keep the peace, while 
the underſtanding mutinies and rebels. To 
prevent which, we muſt endeavour by all 
means to poſſeſs it with a full perſuaſion of 
the infinite reaſonableneſs of all God's tranſ- 
actings with his creature, though the parti- 
eular reaſon of them does not always ap- 

ar. It being but ſuitable to the majeſty of 

9 to exact our ſubmiſſion without aſ- 
figning any other reaſon for it, but his own 
will: for fic volo, fic jubeo, howſoever harth - 
and tyrannical it may ſound from a ſinful 
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man, like our ſelves, though never ſo great; 
yet from God, who is as eflentially good, as he 
is great, it is the higheſt reaſon, and the moſt 
rational divinity: upon which. account, let 
man ſilence the diſputes of his froward 
reaſon, not only with an ihſe diæit, as the very 
diſciples of Pythagoras could do, but alſo with 
an ißſe valuit : an anſwer and a ſolution be- 
coming the moſt improved and eminent pro- 
ficients in the ſchool of Chriſtianity, _ 
For what was it, that raiſed Fob to ſuch 
a degree of inſolence, and indiſeretion, as 
to venture to hold an argument with his 
Maker, and to diſpute the caſe with the 
| Almighty, but the ſturdineſs of his blind 
4 and ſaucy reaſon, falſely ſo called, that could 
not ſubſcribe to the equity of thoſe ſeverę 
| uſages which he ſmarted. under? He could 
id -not comprehend, how the divine juſtice 
could degrade ſo much uprigbtneſs and in- 
tegrity to a dunghil; and to all the miſeries 
that a diſeaſed body, a diſtreſſed mind, and a 
deſperate fortune could reduce him to: No, 
he thought he had holineſs enough to have 
; preſcribed gentler methods to providence. 
2 mY at length, when religion had cooled the 
| ilings of his paſſion and diſcontent, and 
| taught his reaſon more ſober diſcourſes, then 
i he finks many notes lower, and utters him- 
* ſelf in a quite differing ſtrain; in Joh xl. 4, 5. 
Bebeld, (ſays he) I am vile, what ſhall I an- 
= ſiwer thee 7 ¶ will lay my band upon my mouth. 
| 'Qnge have 1 ſpoken, but I will not anſwer. 


And 
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And thus, what conviction and Git Rion he 
could not gan by diſputing, he arrived to by 
obeying: ſubmiſſion was his caſuiſt, and 
tience the beſt reſolver. of his doubts. And 
indeed, what can we account diſputation in 
ſuch a caſe, but the hoſtility of the mind, and 
a Kind of rebellion of the foul againſt God; 
oppoſing reaſon and argument, or rather ar- 
gument without reaſon, to providence? So that 
a man can never be ſkid truly to ſubmit, till 
he lays down theſe arms, and acknowledges a 
ſufficient reaſon of any diſpenſation in the 
ſole good pleaſure of the diſpenſer ; and, in 
the midſt of all his miſery, can confeſs that 
things ought to be ſo, becauſe actually they 
are ſo, And thus much for the fubwiſſon | 
of the underſtanding. 

(2.) This ſubmiſſion rotfainie: in the will 
alſo a perfect acquieſcence, and reſignation of 
itſelf to God's will. For the will being pro. 
perly the ſeat both of ſovereignty and activity, 
the fende which this makes, muſt needs 
be the greateſt, and moſt conſiderable. The 
reluftancy of the underſtanding, in oppoſing 
God, and complying with ſinful objects, is 
like Adam's ſeeing the forbidden fruit and 
liking it: but the will's embracing them, is 
11 — he putting forth his — and tak 

So that by our ſubmiſſion of the 
former to God, in any of the perplexing; 
of our lives, the ſoul may be ſaid s it 
ep to "of lence; ; but bythis 81 — it alſo 
T4 39 4 gives 
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gives | conſent, By that it confeſſes the rea- 
ſonableneſs, by this alſo. the ſuitableneſs of 
thediſpenfation, | By the former it could fay, 
it is juſt ; by this latter, it can fay alſo with 
David, it is good that I bave been affufed.. 


And how neceſſary an ingredient of our 


ſubmiſſion this is, will appear to any one, 
who ſhall conſider the abſoluteneſs, and au- 
tocracy of this faculty; whereby the will is 
free either to follow, or not to follow the ad- 
vice of the underſtanding: ſo that when that 
has done its utmoſt in the way of counſel and 
inſtruction, the iſſue of the execution follows 
wholly the reſolves of this. For it is this, 
which commands and lords at in the ſoul; 
every thing, that a man does or deſires, being 
bntirely at Its bees. 
Upon which account it is, that the over- 
powering efficacy of the ſpirit of God in the 
convergon of a finner, appears in nothing ſo 
much, 'as that it conquers, and ſubdues this 
free, ſelf-governing faculty, to a perfect com- 
pliance with all ĩts motions ; and that without 
the leaſt entrenchment upon its freedom, 
For it mates us ning. an draws us in that 
manner, that we yet follow of our own ac- 
Dd. Now ſach « readineſs is here required 
in the buſineſs of our ſubmiſſion :_ It muſt be 
Perfectly free and voluntary; and that not 
only as to an excluſion of all force, but alſo 
af the ſervilities of car and terror; which 
take off ſome of the perfection of our — : 
5 m, 
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dom, in teſpect of the motive, or or inducement 
to an action, though they cannot in reſpect 
of its Produktive principle. As when a man 
throws his rich wares into the ſea, to 
vent a wreck, and to fave his life, he does 
indeed <0] what he does, but yet it is with 
an unwilling kind of willingneſs : For though 
the will abſolutely commands the thing to 
be done, yet ſtill the motive of doing it is 
full ſore againſt its inclinatiasn. 

But fuch a ſubmiſſion to the hand of God 
will not ſaffice us here, nor turn to any ac- 
count in the reckonings of heaven : where 
every performance is rated chiefly by the 
manner of it; and 2 ſpring or principle 
as much conſidered, as the object. God 
regards not that — that is not out 
of love to him. And perfect love (we know) 
caſts out fear ; that is, 034 will have us ſub- 
mit not as ſaves, but as ons: fo as to kiſs 
the rod that corrects us; and knowing from 
whom the blow comes, to receive it not 
only with guietneſs, but complacency. And thus 
to demean our ſelves in our ſufferings, is the 
very ſoul and ſpirit of a filial ſabmiſſion. 

(3.) There is required alſo a ſubmiſlive 
compoſure and ferenity in our paſhonsandaf- 
fections. For naturally theſe are the moſt un- 
ruly and outragious faculties of the foul ; and 
ſuch indeed, as ſet the whole world in a com- 
buſtion. Fer 50 inſolent i is Rn how in- 

: * 
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tolerable is anger, and how noiſome and impe- 
rious is luſt? No confuſion in human affairs 
ever falling out, but the cauſe of it always lies here; 
and ſtill the commotion. begins in the fury and 
violence of the affections, thoſe great maſters of 
miſrule, which, like the waves of a troubled 
ſea, ſwell and rage, and riſe up againſt heaven, 
when any thing from thence blows rough and 
hard upon them. It is impoſſible, that either 
a proud, a luſtful, or an angry man, ſo conti- 
nuing, ſhould be patient; for as much as the 
ſame frame of ſpirit, which diſpoſes him to 
one, directly indiſpoſes him to the other. Pa- 
tience is the effect and conſequent of ſelf. denial 
and mortification ; and the paſſions and affec- 
: tions are the proper. objects of that, they are 
1 the things that are to be denied and mortified; 
ſo that a man muſt have paſſed many ſtages in 
| this excellent courſe, before he can arrive at 
G the perfection of making the duty of ſubmiſſion 
4 his practice, and much lefs, his pleaſure, . For 
how hard is it to maintain a ſmooth and equal 
temper in one's mind, when there is nothing 
but croſs and rugged accidents in the whole 
affairs of a man's life? How hard is it to ice 
and feel great diſturbances ait hout, and yet to 
keep all quiet within? to behold the proſpe- 
rity of the wicked, the falſe and the —— 
Tous, and not to ſay in our haſte, that de have 
cleanſed our hands in vain, and retained our 
innocence. to no purpoſe ? It is infinitely dith- 
gult ſo to conquer and keep down the inſur- 
rections 


rections of a furious paſſion, as to command 
and hold it within compals, when” it meets 
with fuel and provocation. 

The faculties of the ſoul do much is 
the economy and conſtitution of a common- 
wealth, in which the paſſions are like the vul- 
gar rout, or meaner ſort of people, who are 
always the moſt impatiently ſenſible of any the 
leaſt burden; and when the government im- 
poſes any ching upon them, are preſently apt to 
tumultuate, to riſe, and to rebel: ſo when the 
leaſt chaſtiſement from God pinches, us, forth- 
with the unruly paſſions are apt to clamour, 
and cry out grievance and oppreſſion. But now 
God will have all theſe clamours huſh'd, all 
theſe reſiſtances quelled, and an humble ſub- 
jection paid to « wh moſt grating edicts of his 
will, proclaimed and made known to, us wF 
the events of his providence. . 

And indeed, thus to 1 ater our 
rebellious paſſions; is a duty that may com- 
mend itſelf to us, not only from ; neceſſity 
of a ſtrict command, but alſo. the excel- 
lency of the wark itſelf. For it was this alone, 
which the greateſt philoſophers, and particu- 
larly the Stoicks, placed their higheſt happineſs 
and perfection in; namely, to regulate and 
ſubdue their paſſions to ſuch; a degree, as to 
bring themſelves to a perfect apathy, to ſtand 
fixed and unmoved, when any thing re 
either their intereſt or deſires; which g 


(and: tl — mare than human) GE cues 
mind, 


 openzng aur - mouths, as here in the text, and 


| vidence. He that ruleth. bis tongue (lays St. 


his ſubmiſſion perfect, as ſpringing rom * 
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mind, though it was not their felicity to reach, 
_ eee e to aim at. But 
urely Chriſtians, who act her princi 
and greater helps, ſhould Gia #09 
able, with ſuch advantages, to go a pitch be- 
yond bare, unaſſiſted nature; and, by their 
actions, to make the heathens pretences, 
and to count it a ſhame for themſelves not to 
attain (in part at leaſt) what the n 
were ſo generous as to attempt. 
(4-) There is required yet farther co this 
a of all hard and diſ- 
e . this is fo abſolutely 
neceſſary, the whole work of ſubmiſſion is 
ſet forth and expreſſed to us by filence, and not 


cheuchere, by putting our mouths in the 4 ; 
that is, by thutting, and (as it were) even 
ſtopping them up, from letting fly at any of 
the crots, irkſome, and fevers paſſages of pro- 


James) 1s a perfect man; for as much as by 
this he declares himſelf lord and maſter of his 
paſſions, which, when they domineer,. chiefly 
make uſe uf this member, as the prime inſtru- 
ment of their rage. In like manner, he who 
can ſubmit without noiſe and murmur, proves 


compleat ſt of all unruly motions | 
in. While Fob let looſe the reins'to his im- 
patience, he let the ſame looſe alſo to his lan- 
guage; filling heaven and earth with querulous 

outcries, 
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outcries, vehement ions upon himſelf, 
and with dec 4 lometirtes 
ueſtioning the of the divine | 
— — him — org curſing. and bit - 
terly exclaiming againſt the day of his birth, 
and the unhappy hour of his conception. 
Thus, fo long as his towering paſſion was upon 
the wing, i bear the ale with loud and vain 
complaints; and, like a froward child, - was 
always crying, and nothing could fill ts 
and impertinent rage. But the fame temper of 
mind which reduced him to ſubmiſſion, te- 
duced him alſo to filence, and checked the 
fallyings out of ſuch wild, ungoverned expteſ- 
ſions, as could tend to no other effect, but to 
increaſe the guilt of him that ſpoke, and the 
indignation of him that heard them. A lamb, 
we know, ſuffers with ſilence, and parts not 
only with its fleece, but even with its Hfe alſo, 
without noiſe; but it is the unclean ſwine, 
which roars and cries when any one lays hold 
of him: and we read of no ſuch creature in the 
flocks of Chriſt ; they are only the innocent, 
filent, ſuffering ſheep, that have a title to his 
care and protection. 

Any kind of impatience under God's Lab 
does indeed offend him ; but the impatience of 
the tongue has this peculiar malignity in it above 
all others, that it alſo diſbonours him in the 
face of the world : for while our impatience 
cee itſelf within the underſtanding, will, cr 


affections, 
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affections, ſo long it lies retired from the ob- 


ſervation and eye of men, which pierces not 
into the ſecrets of the heart; but when it once 
comes to proclaim itſelf in words and noiſe, the 
multitude round about is called in as witneſs of 
our inſolent deportment towards God; the ſin 
becomes loud and clamorous, publick and pro- 
voking ; and fo puts God upon new ſeverities to 
revenge upon us the affront openly paſt upon 
| —— a thing which he * — of, 
to proſtitute and expoſe it to the ſcorn and. ar- 
rogance of every bold ſinner. 

Silence is a thing of great decorum In a ſuf- 
fering perſon, whoſe condition properly calls 
him to ſorrow ; the moſt natural and becom- 
ing dialect of which is, to ſay nothing. For even 
the common and received meaſures of human 
converſe allow it only to the proſperous, the 

y, and the riſing perſons of the world to talk 
Fiz h, and argue, and expoſtulate much to no 
: + but where affliction has brought a 
man fo low, as to make it difficult for him to 
be heard, it has made it alſo fit for him not to 
peak. 

Beſides, no man ought to be . to 
complain, who is not preſumed to have right 
on his ſide. But can any man have a right 
againſt God? can he implead his Maker ? or 
prefer a bill of grievances againſt his Preſerver ? 

J am ſure, if his plea be traverſed in the court 
of conſcience, that muſt and will pronounce on 


God's 


/ 
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God's ſide, and vote the accuſer the only eri- 
minal. Why ſhould a living man complain; a 
man * the puniſhment f his. fins? ſays the 
prophet Jeremy, in Lament. iii. 39. In which 
piece of ſcripture there are more arguments 
than words or ſyllables, to demonſtrate the un- 
reaſonableneſs of any man's complaining againſt 
God. For firſt, ſhall any one complain of his 
benefactor? and does not God abundantly 
prove himſelf ſo, even by this, that the perſon 
g is yet alive, and thereby able to 
complain ? or ſhall a bin . complain of 
his judge? and complain while he is pu- 
niſhed, which implies demerit? and, what is 
more, puniſhed leſs than he deſerves, which 
imports mercy ? For every ſin revenged pop 
the ſinner, according to the full meaſure of its 
guilt, would quickly put him out of all poſſi- 
bility of complaining in this world, or — 4 
ing his caſe on this ſide hell; where, that he 
is not diſpoſed of already, is. enough to teach 
him, that it were much fitter for him to turn 
his complaints into gratulations ; and, inſtead 
of crying, out of the hardſhip of his condition, 
to —.— the divine goodneſs, that it is not 
remedileſs and 3 Let every affſicted 
perſon therefore ſet 4 watch before the door of 
bis lips, and beware that the intemperance of 
bis tongue robs him not of that crown, that is 
prepared only for ſuch as ſuffer with PR and 
ron, Ak 12140 7 een 
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0 And laſtly, To compleat our ſub- 
miſſion to God in a ſuffering eſtate, there is re- 
quired alſo a reſtraint of all tage and revenge 
againſt ſuch as are the inſtruments, by which 
God is pleaſed to humble and afflit us. A per- 
fect ſubmiſſion to the will of the firſt cauſe is 
naturally apt to reconeile us to the ſecond; 
though not for his own ſake, yet for his at 
leaſt, who was pleaſed to make uſe of it. For 
what is an enemy, when he acts the utmoſt of 
his fury and barbarity, but a ſcourge in the 
hand of the Almighty, either puniſhing a ſin- 
ner, or chaſtifing a ſon? And therefore we 
find David, when he was curſed and railed at 
Sbimei, in that villairious, lewd, inſuffera- 
ble manner, yet utterly refuſing to revenge 
upon him that high indignity, though paſſed 
by a ſubject upon his prince, and his prince in 
diſtreſs; that is, againſt all laws, not only of 
loyalty, but of nature and common humanity. 
But now, what could it be that induced 
David to demean himſelf in ſuch a manner to 
ſo bitter an enemy, and ſo mean a wretch? 
Surely nothing, either deſireable or formidable 
in the perſon himſelf ; no, nothing but this 
one conſideration, that at that time Shime: 
came (as it were) upon an errand from hea- 
ven, and curſed David by commiſſion from 
God himſelf, God has bid Shimet curſe, ſays 
David, 2 Sam. xvi. 10. Not that God did 
directly and indeed give him any ſuch com- 
mand; but that, by his providence, he w_ 
| en 
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then vaſt David under ſuch circumſtances of 
miſety und diſtreſs; as would infallibly pro- 
vok&'an adverfary of a malicious and a baſe 
ſpirit to inſult over him. Now this quiet 
and meek deportment of David towards ſo 
vile and | ſo provoking an object, was a direct 
act of piety and ſubmiſſion to God himſelf: 
who never accounts himſelf more honourd 
by us, than when our reverence to him can 
command us to compliances fo much againſt 
the grain of our nature; and tie up our 
hands from thoſe violences, which the fierce 
appetite of revenge would otherwiſe ſo paſſio- 
nately and eaſily, and many times ſo credi- ; 
tabl carry us out too 0 
upon” any injury done us, We modus 5 
prevail with our ſelves to ſee the hand of God 
principally acting in the whole affair, it will 
certaifily- much liek our ſpleen againſt the 
immediate workers of the miſchief: And if 
we can but ceaſe to be angry with the j 
and the condemning ſentence itſelf, ately! | 


we ſhall not much concern our ſelves to rage 


at the executioner; who is but a ſervant, and 
only miniſters to the will and command of x 
a ſuperior, | x 
"on the other fide, all buten auh vin- 
dice treating of an injurious perſon, is in 
its proportion a conteſt. with providence ; 
ny that providence, that not only over-" | 
es, but alſo imploys the worſt of events, 
boy Mie wickedeſt of * And he, whoſe: 
IV. g ſpirit 
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ſpirit frets, and boils, and raves agfinſt;; his 
A enemy, becauſe of the calamities that he 
feels. bitnſelf brought under by his means, 
ſtrikes as high, — a8 far as he is able. The 
dog that bites the ſtone, that is flung at him, 
' would de as much to the hand that flung it, 
if he had it within his reach. But the tem- 
per of a Chtiſtian prompts him to quite other 
things, and teaches him to meaſure. his be- 
haviour, not bow what his enemy has deſerved, 
but by what the grand enemplar of patience 
has both eee an mga the 

fame. caſe practiſed. 
Au yet, 1d nor Gh dt i v any man's 
duty to account his enemy 3 to 
court or embrace a; tyrant; or ta take him 
into his boſom, who would have took the 
bread: out of his mouth. Some indxed may 
 thipkit a policy ſo to do and perhaps, by 
fo thinking, my prove juſt ſuch, politicians, 
as the man, that took a frozen ſnake into 
* houſe; and cheriſh'd and warmed it, till 
at length it hiſſed, and bit, and ſtung him 
to death for his abſurd compaſſion. But, be 
it a policy, L am ſure, it is no du fat a man 
to careſs, and hug, and be fond of his mor- 
tal adverſary ; nor to fawn and cringe, and 
lick the foot that baſely and barbarouſſy 
tramples upon him. No man is forbid by 
any law of God, on man, to Jo upon an ene- 
my as an enemy; howſoever he may be bound 
Fs treat kim. For as much as no law, human 
or 
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f * dine, cg, 1 oblige 4 man to 8 al jp. 
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nies blaſts his nei 1 bour's reputation and good 


hae, hay, an Ihr to be accounted, (as 
in truüttt he! is a blac -mquth 
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the Lord. All the pains at be is to 1 5s in 
this caſe, is to Prefall with himſelf 7a 4% no- 
thing, and to be only a ect ator, not an aan 

n his enemy: s confufion. ON 

| An&indeed'this is ſometimes pins: enou WV 
and no ſmall piece of ſelf-denial and ſu 9 | 
thus to keep within the ſtrict line of God's 
commands, when either paſſion or intereſt 
would temp bim to leap over it; as it will 
do very importunately, when 4. man finds 
himſelf grieved, and ue in his perſon; 

fame, or eſtate; and diſturbed in any of thoſe 
_— which God and nature hays 10 55 
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ſo falls out, that God is pleaſed to let look: 
the oppreſſor upon all theſe, he alſo calls upon 
us to behave ourſelves as perſons having No au- 
thority to right ourſelves, but depending wholly 
upon the ſupreme” Juſtice" of heaven both for 
deliverande and reparation. 

And thus I have fniſh- d the al "general 
head propoſed for the handling of the words, 
—_— = to declare the nature of tlie ſub- 

ſpoken of in the text: and that both 
10 by ſhewing what it ts not; and alſo 
Pofiti vely, by ſhewing what it is. As namely, 
that'it is a Epp of the reſtineſs and con- 
tradition of our un rflandin s3 HEAD n 
of our wills, the tumult of our paſſions, the 
querulous outeries of out tongues, and laſtly the 
vindictive fierceneſs of odr. 420 ions or * bebaviours, 
under any calamity or e 1 or 434d 
vocation whatſoever. 
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Now by way ck begebe and deduction 
Rom 3 has been delivered, we ſhall del 
the foregoin particulars naturalh infer, e 
three thin 2 4 8 

(1.) T : wart and excellency 7 of fuch a 
ſubmiſſive compoſed frame of 535 » "MF 

2.) The difficulty of attaining to it. And, 

(3.) And laſtly, the neceſſity of an early 
and long endeavour after it. And, 
(..) For the excellency of it. tt is that, 
which all the great and wiſe men in the world 
have both ſtrove after in themſelves, and ad- 
mired in others: and it is as impoflible for a 

man 
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man to be great, as to be good without it. It 
is the practice of the trueſt, and the higheſt 
Philoſophy. And there is nothing, that draws 
þ much contempt upon a man, as the want 
of it. For how uncomely a. ſight is a man in a 
rage? a man fretting, and fuming, and ſuffer- 
ing his pation to ride his reaſon ; indeed fo 
uncomely is it, that there is no man living who 
allows it in himſelf, but will condemn. and 
deſpiſe it in another. Nor is there any thing 
that fo peculiarly unfits a man for buſineſs, and. 
doing 1uch things, as may render him conſide- 
rable. Buſineſs is to be carried on with coun- 
ſel, and a calm ſedate conduct of things; which 
can never take place, where paſſion Finders all 
foreſight, and Fury and fluſter make think- 
ing and contriving utterly impoſſible. It is not 
the ſtorm, but the gentle wind that muſt carry 
the veſſel to its deſigned haven, And to lead 
and govern an army, requires another kind of 
ſpirit from that which heats and acts a man 
. ²̃— w int ng | 
On the other fide, patience is (as it were) 
the girding up of the ſoul, which like the girding 
up of the body gives it both ſtrength and de- 
cency too. In the judgement of all the intelli- 
gent part of the world, patience is conqueſt, 
and in St. Paul seſteem, Rom. viii. 37; it is ſome- 
thing more, it being hardly poſſible to con- 
ceive any condition, that a man can fall into 
ſo miſerable; nor any injury, or contumely, 
that can paſs upon him 2 ſharp and provoking, 
5 | 3 85 
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in whic tience does not at 
3. better. End he that quietly e hel Ill 
turn, will in the end. both ſhame and. weary 
Hirn that does it. For all violence. is its On 
executianer”: and indignation, not enlivened N 
by refiftance, like a flame not blown up, goes 
nl he's lepey of this 
3 e excellency of eat virtue ap. 
yet farther from this, tat the WR: 
. — 15 ever lived, and whom providence 
= into! "the. Wofld d upon the molt important 
& that « ever were deliver 9 to 5 70 
Date l en hp gnal and remarkable for it. And 
71 fo were Ws His Þ ad our Fate Cbriſi hi 


them, in their everal times times, the 

feel 1 ns upon, 1 e earth : and ſuch. a4 
(according to the Tye meaſures of. greatnes ) 
ere of 25 eat and high a mind 7o dp any 
Valence, büt Hot of tc gest e He, it. Both 
of them Mew their tnag nanimit in this, that 
| bring” reviled, and that by, '*perſo ons extremely 8 
their inkeriors, They "reviled not 4 gain, And 


for = latter of © two, did the. 2 diadem 
tle e upon the head, of any 
5+] prince, as the crown of thorns, did 
he bead of our Saviour | ? or could any. 
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ative © For as much as there is a great force. ; 
and * inclination in nature, puſhi it on to 
exert itſelf in the way of be, not at all 
to diſpoſe it to ſuffer. This is2 thing, Which 
mere nature flies from, and abhors, And if 
we' Fog 1 theſe two together, whether do- 
ing or ſuffering duly circumſtantiated onght - 
to have the preheminence, Mill let us remem- 
ber this in behalf of the latter, that EF. 
wo rug 5 the world. 5 3 
(2.) From the oin culars we 
learn Us the difficulty of 1 Eng to ſuch a 
ſubmiſſive frame of ſpirit. White * 


will appear from theſe two things; 


1. From that oppoſition which a man is 
to conquer, before he can attain to it. And, 
2. From that mean, though miſtaken opi- | 
nion, whichthe Herality of men: have of ſuch: 
a teryper A 
- For the pay that a man is to 
oth before he can arrive to it. He is to 
force and fight his way through all the reſi- 
ſtance that the ſtron ie) hen 
make againſt him. For no man is born a 
tient man; whatſoever perſonal evading 
and diſpoſitions, ſome particular conſtitutions 
may afford towards it, more than others. But 
every man comes into the world with ſomes 
thing of pride and paſſion about him, which 
is to be ſubdued and mortified, before he can 
be fit to live in the world, and much more be- 
fore he can be fit to leave it. But now, it is 
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patience, which: muſt take.down theſe heights, 
and level theſe mountains into valleys. It is 
patience, which muſt ſmooth off the ruggedneſs 
of paſſion, and the unrulineſs of appetite; and 
ſo make plain a way, for reaſon and religion 
to run their courſe in. I ſhew'd before, that 
there was a natural ſtubbornneſs and averſe- 
neſs in every faculty of the ſoul, to a com- 
pliance with the Aivioe will, eſpecially-i in thoſe 
ſeverer inſtances of it, which call upon a man 
to take the yoke upon bis neck, and the burden 
upon bis ſhoulders, and to be quiet, humble and 
| content in the moſt calamitous condition. It 
is an hard leſſon fo do God's will, but a much 
harder 7a ſuffer it. Nature has not only an in- 
ſufficiency for, but alſo a contrariety to this. 
For reaſon will be diſputing, the will diſobey- 
ing, and the | ay will murmur, and rebel: 
and what is there in bare nature, that can over- 
rule all theſe? and from ſuch a poſture of de- 
fiance, compoſe and quell them into the con- 
ny oe poſture of the meekeſt ſubmiſſion ? This 
is that, which both ſcripture and philoſophy 

ſtyle a man's conquering bf himſelf. A victory, 
in the Judgement of all wiſe and ſaber men, 
more glorious and more difficult too, than 
any that crown the memory of Cæſar and 
Alexander, So much harder, and conſe- 
quently ſo much greater a thing is it, for one 
to endurę e man's rage, n 0 vent his 
OWN, | 
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The other cauſe of the difficulty, of at- 
1 to ſuch a patient, ſubmiſlive. frame of 
ſpirit, is from the contempt and diſregard at- 
tending it, through the eſtimate which 
the generality, or rather vulgarity, of men have 
of 1 it. For when patience muſt paſs for puſilla - 
nimity, who would take pains to procure him- 
ſelf ſo difadvantagious a character? and en- 
deavour to conquer his paſfions, if for the 
greateſt conqueſt in the world he muſt be #67; 
counted @ coward? 

Deſire of glory is l the great prin- 
ande that animates men to high and difficult 
attempts. But when huffing and hectoring 
muſt be look d upon as the only badges of gal- 
lantry and courage, what can recommend the 
exerciſe of patience againſt the diſgrace of it? 
or induce a man to put up an — 55 when 
the reſult of virtue ſhall be reputed the want 
of ſpirit? This indeed is a diſcouraging conſi- 

deration; but it is ſo only from a mo unjuſt 
and falſe judgement of things. For patience is 
not the want of ſpirit, but the government of 
it. It is a virtue; and therefore the ingredients 

of it are choice in the agent, and difficulty in 

the object. And he only is or can be a patient 

man, who is firſt a man of courage ; w OTE 

ſenſe enough to reſent a provocation, 7 
enough to prompt, and opportunity to enable 
him to revenge it: and yet in the midſt of all 

_ theſe png circumſtances, chuſes rather to 


offer 
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offer ks paffion a facrifice to his virtue; and 
by a fixt ſettled judgement of mind, thinks 


it as much nobler to by an injury, than to 
repay it; 2s it is to ſhght an unworthy perſon, 
than to ſttive to be like him. But „I fay, 


when the generality of men jud otherwife, ; 
though by error and miſtake, Jet the | 
of a general miſtake is ſo imperious and intole- 
rable, that for the moſt part, it is too hard for 
an ordinary virtue to contend with. And that 
2 e out of credit, will (with 
y put it out of countenance too: 
gi ce” comes in as a ſecond to natute, 
and the — 82 of a Practice overcomes the | 
te OT it. 5 8 
1 And laſtly we learn from what had been 
delivered, the nevellity- of an early and long 
endeavour after ſuch an excel lent frame of 
mind. The conqueſt, which the patient _ 
is to make, is not. by, battel, but by eg» ons 
4s quickly over, but the other is often a long 
and a tedious taſk. The Apoſtle calls upon 
us to let patience have its perfect work: And 
few things, we know, arrive to perfection, but 
by degrees. It is an high and a glorious aſcent, 
and there is no getting up to it but by ſteps 
It muſt n its entrance itito' the ſoul by a 
total extirpation of the contrary habits: and 
no habit can be preſently rooted up, where 
natute is the"ſoil'in which it grows. For do 


we think it poſſible; for a proud mando groe 
humble | 
3 
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bumble in a day? or ſor a man to 
* abſolute command of ns in a 
wenkat | It is, I confeſs, with God, 
omnipotence can effect it; but what God: 
can do, — meaſure of what he dull. 
According to the ſtated method of the divine 
actings upon the ſoul of man, the ſpitit of | 
God procceds gradually, and grace i mitates 
even where it exceeds the courſe 25 nature. 80 
. deen . in adh and h ISP | 
it deſtroys. it inſenſib egrees z. 
where it infuſes - good habits, it inſtils them 
into the ſoul by ſmall. proportions, they are an 
Oil that is dropt, not poured: into it. And it 
is the judgement of all — infuſeu ha- 
bits come into the ſoul after the ſame man- 
ner with, thoſe, that 2 Grace acts 
like nature, even. Where. the effect is above it, 
He therefore, who would with the. 
grace of God, for the working of ſo — 
change upon Hines; as, to keep dee eee 
calm and ES in {| _—_ all 
that would enflame them; by 
crols - accidents. of life, 3 on 
ry (as it were) oy by in — divine. will, 
| be able to ſay with maſter and 
5 Chriſt.himſelf; Not my und but thine. 
be done : He, L ay, who would:arrive:to fach 
an height of Chriſtianity, let him begin early; 
let him conſider with hamſelF the length, the 
en and the. fatigue: I the. race —_— 
efore 


| 
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before bim, and ſet out betimes. Let him 
inure himſelf in his minority to leſſer ſelf. 
denials, and mortifications; let him learn to put 
up, and paſs by a fli ghting undervaluing word, 
and in time he ſhall Fend himſelf ſtro ng enough 
to conquer, and digeſt an injurious aden. Let 
him learn to overlook his neighbour's incivility, 
and in time he ſhall be able with patience and 
firmneſs of mind to endure his infolence and 
his cruelty, and that without being diſcompo- 
{ed by any inſtigations to revenge: and let him 
accuſtom himſelf to do this often, and at 
length he ſhall be able to do it always. 
But if a man ſuffers his impatience to grow 
up with him, and gives it its free, outragious, 
unbounded ſcope to the greateſt part of his 
age, he muſt not hope to maſter and diſpoſſeſs 
ſuch a giant of his ſtrong-hold by a few affaults ; 
he muſt not think wholly to alter and tranſ- 
form himſelf, and pick up ſuch a virtue, as 
patienc2 on a ſudden. He who has allowed 
his paſſion to live and rage; and domineer to 
the age of forty or fifty, muſt not expect, with- 
out a very extraordinary grace indeed, to be 
patient at threeſcore. | So infinitely fottiſh, and 
wer of human nature are thoſe men, Who 
think it in their on power to change and re- 
form their manners; when they pleaſe. No; 
it is a long, and a ſevere diſeipline; and the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men have found it taſk 
enough for their whole lives, - And therefore 
; certainly 
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; 1 none deceive — Hiſt, 
and ſo fatally, toq, as thoſe, who deſign to learn, 
juſt as they are leaving off to ive. The times 
of youth, and proſperity, are the proper times 
to ſtrengthen, and to ballaſt the mind with 
pious princip les, and wife cuſtoms, againſt the 
trying ſearching times of age, and adverſity. 
For if theſe Gators do not find à Ad guten, 
they ſeldom make him ſo. They dte the ſea- 
ſons to ſpend upon a ſtock, and not to gather 
one; to crop the fruits of a virtuous habit, and 
not to plant it. For ſurely no man goes about 
to careen, and fit up his ſhip in the midſt of a 
ſtorm, nor to buckle on his armour in the heat 
and fury of the battel. No; this is a work that 
ſhould have been done before. It is a work of 
preparation; and it can be no time, for a man 
to prepare a thing, when he is juſt about 70 
uſe it. 
This is certain, that afflictions will come, 
trials and perplexing providences will ſome 
time or other overtake us, and God knows how 
ſuddenly, and how ſeverely. And then happy, 
and = happy, is that man, who by a long 
and daily exerciſe of this great virtue, has fore- 
armed and fortified himſelf againft the fierce 
and critical day of trial; who to temperance 
has added patience, that is, to the proper virtue 
for prfperity, has oined the proper one for 
adverſity. 1 fay y, bleſſed is that faithful and 
wiſe ſervant, whom his Lord, when be ag 
Shall 
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7 * one 
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top ITuuas dumb, I opened not : 
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8 reaſon af ſuch hi his depott- 
meat, wh 5 5 he roceedure of that afflictio 

| ae, not 5 mouth, Arai rhow 
4 e 


And ſo L thew'd, ge were a afal lecture 
of patience, recommending to us a great virtue, 
by a great example. and conſequently deſigned 
to argue us into an abſolute, entire ſubmiſſion 
to the divine will, in our moſt preſſing and 
ſevere. diſtreſs, The proſecution. of them, T 
caſt under theſe two general heads : | 


* 
:, N 22 £ 
1 I. To 
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1. To F acebunt of the manreaed 
meaſures of this ſubmiſſion, _ 

II. To ſhew the reaſons and ar ments for 
it, as the ſuffering perſon ſtat han to 
Go acl int hy Lot 

The firſt, f. theſe, 1 have 1 dit. 

patched, an proceed now = the ſecond; 
which to ſhevr, what rea | arguments 
may be produces, for the. fu mi wy bere 2 
＋ as the ſuffering perſon ſtands related to God. 
And for this, I think, we may lead our w 
with E: general Affertion.; That there 15 
no thought, whicha man can Ws conceive 
either of God or of himſelf aright, but will 
afford a ſtrong argument to enforce this ſub- 
mithon, upon He that duly conſiders, 
both what G 155 and what he himſelf is, 
can need no other demonſtration of the infi- 
nite folly and abſurdity of oppoling or con- 
tending with him. But yet to give light and 
life to this general propoſition. by particular 
inſtances, there are fix things in God, that 
offer themſelves to. our conſideration ; which 
are ſo many invincible arguments to quiet 
and compoſe all thoſe unruly motions, that 
are apt to diſturb the ſpirit of a man, when 
God by any, ſevere paſſage of his providence 
calls him to a ſtate of ſuffering ; and this is 
certain, that every call from God to Suffer, 
is a command alſo to ſubmit. 5 

(1. 
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(1) The firſt i is God's irreſiſtible power. 
And there are ſome who place God's very 
right of ſovereignty in the boundleſſneſs of his 
power; affitming that the great reaſon why 
God may do any thing, is, becauſe he n do any 
thing. But far be it from any ſober perſon to 
diſcourſe of the divine nature and actings upon 
che ſtock of ſuch a principle. But yet to il- 
luſtrate, and make out the abſurdity . of any 
thing that looks like a non-ſubmiſſion or re- 
Pugnancy to the afflicting hand of God, were 

t poſſible for us to imagine or ſu ppoſe, that 
God had no right to treat his creature in ſo ſe- . 
vere a manner, yet the ſurpaſſing oreatneſs of 
his power has rendered it impoflible for the 
creature to receive any benefit by demurring to 
his right. Such a plea being like a poor con- 
quer d captive's impleading a victorious ſword, 
abſolutely ſenſeleſs and ridiculous ; it being cer- 
tainly abſurd 70 reſiſt, where it is im Able to. 
conquer or eſcape. A good cauſe itſelf againſt 
an overpowering force, is an impotent, inſigni- 
ficant * impotent as to ſelf· ſupport, inſig⸗ 
nificant as to ſucceſs. For power is the great 
diſpoſer of the iſſues and events of things; 5 
and hereſoever there is any effect, it is cer- 
tain that ſome power or other is the cauſe. 
And therefore all acts of hoſtility or oppoſition | 
upon a miſchief done or offered, . ſuppoſe. in 
the perſon. who makes the oppoſition, an opi- 
nion, at leaſt, . of power in himſelf able to 
5 A revenge that apes ; and all com- 

* IV. ow 
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laint ſuppoſes a likelihood of engaging the 
eren l pom of ſuch as hear it, n the 
help and vindication of him who makes it ; and 
is indeed baſed only as a means or inſtrument 
to ſupply the defect of a mand own perſonal 
power by the comunction of other men's. 
But now, where neither of theſe conſiderations 
can take plate, both teſiſtahce and evmplaitt 
are witel Ithdtional 5 as in the caſe of the 
divine powef's dealing with tan, it thuſt needs 
be. For what i all the wofld to him that 
made the world? 1 Cor. x. 22. Db we pro- 
wir God fo jealouſy, are we ffronger thin be? 
All the nations, all the armies of the whole 
Kath are to him but as the drop of the bucket, 
Fa ani e of the balancé: ati can we 
— of ek of things under a greater 
ty? And if fo, will eaten dl: that 
here ſoould be any { contention where there can 
be no proportion He has done wha 
pleaſed bim both in Bedven and earth, Pſal. 
Cxxxv-'6, As ſoon as his will gives the word, his 
power executes. No God can deliver ur be tai, 
fays Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. 29. nor can ati 
one deſtroy as he can, ng Math, 
X, 28. He y and erfi 
ſe of dus 0 ſceptets, h 
is mouth. And after all this, can a pitiful 
ices of arlifriated dirt be fit to quafrel and 
with a power infinitely greater than 
his very thoughts, and therefore tertatily in no 


derer * his irengths? Bui 
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to what] purpo le is it thus to argue or dif 
the — Þ to light a candle to the fun 
with much ado to prove a finite tio Ways equ wal 
to an infinite? For that in effect is the thing 
now before us; while we are diſpitting, whe- 


mit to his e and whether he ſhould be 
Gigs to talk. nig h, and loud, Who can do 
and io be füll uon the nh 
ge Oh is Wholly unable to fen e. 
man ſo Ne himſelf, is nothing e ele 
but weakne and nakedneks, ſetting itlelf in 
Dera, ainſt omnipotencè; 5 handful 
of #44 ind 3 as a challenge to all rbe 
5 5 For what elſe are words and 
l thunder-bolts? and the weak, 
5 Noiſe of a querulous rage, Againſt Hint 
ho can x ſpeak. World, who could word hea- 
= and earth out of nothibg, and <an. when 
he leaſes word them into n ling again. 
| 1 8 can we utter or N gfeater of the 
talt 4 nce between God and man, chan by 
e of tautology to tay, that Cad God, 
a Heng man ! For it is certain that tha 
ave no redic cate, bat hin\elf; fince 
he e and perfe Feet þ n eig, can 
be Haid to be nothing, „but by an. chtical re- 
petition ; in oihich be both bediente and ſdbj 
are no more than one and the fame this fot 
forth in two {veral words: an eviderit dem on 
ſtration, that words cannot Keep pace with 
things when we diſcourſe of God. In ſhort, 
K 2 ſince 
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fince matters ſtand thus between God and us, 
let us conſider what hands we are in, and 
what an irreſiſtible gripe has hold of us; and 
let that teach us, even for our own fakes, to 
be quiet under it. There is indeed one, and 
but one way of encountering an infinite power; 
and that is, by an extraordinary, and (if it were 
poſſible) an infinite patience; _ 

(2.) The next thing to be conſidered in God, 
as another argument for our ſubtniſſion to him, 
is his abſolute, unqueſtionable dominion and 
ſovercignty over all things. And this, accord- 
ing. to the true and exact notion of things, 
differs formally from his power, though ſome- 
times they are unſkilfully confounded. - For 
the difference between them is as great, as be- 
tween Sura pats and v0 ic, between firength 
and authority ; between a bare ability to act, 
and a right to act; which may be often 
one without the other: For there may be 
force and power without authority, and a 
rightful authority without any force or power; 
both of which we have known by wotul ex- 

Erience, 

But to the ſubject before us. This G- 
nion of God is Wandel upon the beſt, the 

greateſt, and moſt undeniable title; which is 
oe of creation and providence. It being in- 
8 reaſonable, that the fr/t cauſe ſhould 

that account be the ſapreme governour ; 
and * it harbever has been made, _ Fed 
erve 


" — 
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ſerved by God, ſhould be alſo commanded by 
him. 8 
And beſides, as God is the firſt 3 ſo he 
is alſo the laſt end of all things; they terminate 
in him, as well as they iſſued from him; they 
were roduced by his power, and deſigned for 
his pleaſure: Rev. iv. 11. Thou art wortby, 
O Lord, © to receive glory, and honour, and 
power ; "for thou haſt created all things, and 
for thy pleaſure they are and were created. 
God might have choſe whether he would 
have made the world or no; for he had 
no need of it, to compleat, or add to his 
happineſs,” which was infinitely perfect within 
the compaſs of his own glorious being. Vet 
he was pleaſed by a moſt free and uncon- 
ſtrained motion of his own will, to communi- 
cate and diffuſe ſome little ſhadows of thoſe 
perfections upon the creatures, and more eſpe- 
cially, upon thoſe nearer reſemblances of him 
ſelf, men, and angels. | 
Upon which account, it is certain, that God 
has the entire diſpoſal both of our perſons and 
concerns ; which, giving him a full propriety 
in all that we are or have, it is alſo as certain 
that he can do us no wrong. God's pleaſure 
is his ſufficient warrant, and therefore ought to 
be our undoubted law: for being vouched by 
the ſupremacy of heaven, there can be no 1. 
peal from it, no addreſs to any higher tribunal ; 
for as it is in ole 12. Who may fay unto 
Goo, what doft chou? It is not for the clay to 


K * expoſtulate Mi 
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expoſtulate wich the potter, though inſtead of 
making it a wil of [OG he 1 It under 
foot, from whence he took it. 

Men indeed may conteſt Br rights, one 
againſt another; even an inferior ſt his 
ſuperior : becauſe there is; none fo abſol 5:4 
ſuperior to, or lord oyer another, but holds 
that ſuperiority or preheminence by a lined. 
right, and by conceſſion from him, who is 
equally a lord and maſter to them both ; and 
cad will treat them as fellow-creatures 
and fellow-ſervants, and with an impattial hand 
exact an account of the behaviour of him who 
rules, as well as of him Wha obeys Rut it 
is not ſo with God, who being abſolutely firſt 
and ſupreme, muſt needs upon the fame ſcore 
alſo be abſalutely unaccountable : For none can 
ſtand obliged to render an account of his ac- 
tions to his inferiors; ſuch as we all are to 
God, and that by vaſt and unmeaſurable diſ- 

ions. 
* (3. T er with God's irreſiſtible power, 
and Bey abſolute dominion, let the 8 on. 
conſider alſo his infinite and unfailing | 
that wiſdom by which he firſt made N wald, | 
and by which he does, and alwa s will govern. 
it: that wiſdom by which all the ſtrange events, 
and odd contingencies which ſometimes occur, 
are caſt into a regular method, and an exact or- 
der; though the ſhort reach of ſenſe, and na- 
tural reaſon, is not always able to fathom the 
contrivance, or to diſcern the ure and curiaus 
h of them. | 1 

But 
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Bat how much ſoever we are in the dark as 
to this, ſtill we are ſure, that a being eſſentially 
wiſe cannot do any thing but wiſely. Our 
| ignorance of the Patente reaſon ef Gab, 
actings cannot infer, or make them in the leaſt 
unreaſonable. It is not accounted diſcretion to 
quarrel or find fault with the actions of a wiſe 
man; and much leſs can it he. ſo to queſtion 
the proceedings of an infinitely wiſe Gad; 
who is wiſe without any mixture of folly or 
1 „a privilege granted to no created 
nature: for be bas charged his very angels with 
fally, Foh iv. 18. And be they ever fo wile, 
it 1s certain that they are not —— ill. 

It is arrogance in us, to pretend ſo much 
as tq underſtand the counſe] or God, in his 
managing the great affairs of the world, and 
much more to blame or carp at them. Pro» 
vidence is more honoured by our adminatian, 
than our enquiries: for theſe latter are for the 
maſt part the effects of pride, but always of 
curiaſity; whereas the former always produces, 
or at leaſt accompanies humility. We cannot 
pierce into the deſigns, which God may have in 
every paſſage, every accident, that befals us; 
we canoe ook through the lng and inrics | 
train of cauſes and effects, and ſee by what 
ſtrange myſterious ways, the ſmalleſt things are 
—— directed by a ſure hand to an accom- 

pliſhment of the 22 ends. e 
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finite wiſdom, and the divine knowledge. diſ- 
| playing itſelf in practice, 
TI be conſideration of which alone (ase wayld 
think) ſhould be abundantly enough to com- 
poſe all our murmurings and repinings under 
any calamity that can poſſibly happen to us; 
and to reduce us to an acquieſcence in our pre- 
ſent condition, be it what it will. For while 
we fret and repine at God's will, do we not 
fay in effect, that it is better for us to have our 
- own? that is, in other words, that we are 
wiſer than God, and could contrive and pro- 
ject things much more to our own advantage, 
if we had the diſpoſal of them? Do we not as 
good as complain, that we are not took in as 
ſharers with God in the government of the 
world? that our advice is not taken, and our 
- conſent had in all the great changes which he is 
| pleaſed to bring over us? Theſe indeed are 
things, that no man utters in words; but who- 
ſoever refuſes to ſubmit himſelf to the hand of 
God, ſpeaks them aloud by his behaviour; 
which by all the intelligent part of the world 
is looked upon as a ſurer indication of man's 
mind, than any verbal declaration of it what- 
ſoever. God, perhaps, is pleaſed to viſit us 
with ſome heavy affliction, and ſhall we now, 
out of a due reverence of his all-governing wiſ- 
dom, patiently endure it, or out of a blind pre- 
ſumption of our. own, endeavour by ſome ſiniſter 
way or other to rid ourſelves from it? Paſſen- 
ers in a ſhip always ſubmit to their pilot's 


diſcretion, 


diſcretion, but eſpecially in a ftorm; and 
ſhall we, whoſe paſſage lies thiough a greater 
and more dangerous deep, pay a leſs deference 
to that great pilot, who not only underſtands, 
but alſo commands the ſeas? x 
It is ſometimes fo far from being a privilege 
for a man to be governed by his own will 
without the conduct of a wiſer, that it is in- 
deed his miſery, and his great unhappineſs, and 
a direct throwing himſelf into the dery mouth 
of danger: for as much as no human wit or 
wiſdom can always diſtinguiſh- between what 
will help, and what will hurt us. If children 
might have their own wills, and be their own 
chuſers, they would certainly chuſe poiſon 
before a cordial, if that were but ſweet, and 
this bitter. And fo it is with men themſelves 
in reference to the dealings of God's providence; 
every diſpenſation of it may prove our phyſick or 
our bane, according as it is ordered and apply'd. 
God can make our moſt pleaſing and promiſing 
enjoyments become a plague and a deſtruction 
to us, and turn our very table into a ſnart: 
And, on the other hand, he can make us ga- 
ther grapes of thorns, and figs of thifiles, and 
reap comfort from the ſharpeſt affliction. God's 
wiſdom ſtill warrants all his actions to be for 
And as his glory is the grand end of all that 
he does, and conſequently ought to be ſo like- 
wiſe of all that we either do or ſuffer; ſo this 
is moſt worthy our obſervation: That 20bar- 
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D any man, that makes moſt for 
wud ch ry in eifel of that man; and if he 
id of Ga, for his wn good 

4 For in this caſe, things muſt not he 
eſtimated according to their bare natures, but 
according to their uſe and tendency ; and, 
a8 they lie under 1 * direction of that provi- 
dence which guides things ta effects much be- 
fide and beyond what their mere nature, left 
to its own courſe of acting, would carry them 
out to. Paiſon itſelf, by art, may be made 
Tos, di in the com —— 
e; and things in een ves really Jet, 
by ill circumſtances and miſapplication, may 
became hurtful and pexnicigps. Proſperity, 
conſidered abſolutely and irreſpectively, 1s bet 
ud and "una deſirable than agverſity ; and 


as our ſpiri te | 
R adverſity Wy ny be better for us: 
2 that may harden, and this may humble 
us; that may prepare us for judgement, this 
for mergy. As the having blood ip our veins is 
in itſelf naturally better than loſing it, and yet 
. ſome caſes, ww under ſame diſtempers, 
wy principl le of life becomes me: err. 
5 ; 4nd that blood kept in, de- 
ſtrops, Kory being let out would recqyer and 
ſerve us. Now the divine wiſdom beft 
ws all the maladies, all the weakneſſes and 
diſtempers of our ſouls, and'conſequently qught 
to claim and challenge aur ſqle and abſoluje 


dependance upon it, even ing its harſheſt and 
moſt amazing preſcriptions, (4) 
4. 
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. (4) Let the afflicted perſon conſider the 
great goodneſs, the 5 and merey of 
Cod to all his creatures; w 15 fo great, that 
the Plalmiſt tells us, in P/alm cxly. 9. it ſpreads 
itſelf with an univerſal extent over * bis 
works : but eſpecially the nableſt and moſt 
beloyed piece of his workmanſhip, mankind ; 
which feems to have been created by God 15 
poſely to We how much he delighte in 
mercy, God is the greateſt of kings and po- 
tentates, be yer bis nothing of tyrant in his. 
nature, how 1 ſoever ſome. may 
repreſent him: he __ no delight in our 
groans, no AY our tears, but thoſe that - 
are penitential. It is no Forage to him to 
view the miſeries of the diſtreſſed, to hear the 
cCries of the orphan, or the ſighs of the widow. 
The prophet tells us, in Lament. iii. 33. that. 
God does not willingly affiift the children of men: 
he ſeems to ſhare in the ſuffering ering, while he in- 
flicts it; and to feel the very pain of his own. 
blows, while they fall heavy upon the poor 
ſinner. And again, in Jai. xxyii. 21. judge- 
ment is called God's ſtrange yvork ; a work on 

he has no proneneſs to, nor finds any 
cency in: and therefore, whenſoever he be- 
takes himſelf to it, we may be confident that 
it is not for the ſake of the work itſelf, but that 
he has ſome ſecret, over-ruling deſign of love, 
which he is to . 4 wag an 3 * | 
traordinary way. He never lops and 0 us 
ts to ſee 


ja his bgm, becauſe he deligh 
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us bare, and poor, and naked, but becauſe he 
would make us fruitful; nor would he cauſe 


us to paſs through the fiery furnace, but to 


purge and to refine us. For can it be any plea- 
{ure to the phyſician to adminiſter loathſome 
potions, or bitter pills? or can it be any ſatiſ- 
faction to a father, to employ a chirurgeon to 
cut off his child's arm, were not the taking 
away a part found neceſſary to ſecure the 
whole? Common humanity never uſes the 
launce to pain and torture, but to reſtore the 


patient. But now, the care and tenderneſs of 


an earthly parent or phyſician, is but a faint 


' ſhadow and reſemblance of that infinite com- 


paſſion and affection, which God bears to his 
children, even in the midſt of his ſevereſt uſage 
of them. For what is, or can be that affliction, 
through which God's love: does not ſhine, and 
ſhew itſelf, to an eye ſpiritual enough to diſ- 
cern it! God ſometimes daſhes a man's be- 


loved reputation, and expoſes him to the ſcorn 


of thoſe, who are a juſter object of ſcorn them- 
ſelves. Sometimes he leſſens a man's eſtate; and, 
after he has grown old in wealth and plenty, 
brings him, at length, in his declining years, 
to the irkſome change of a poor, low, necefſi- 
tous condition: and ſometimes again, God 
breaks in upon a man's family, his deareft 
friends and relations, and ſo bereaves him of a 


right hand, or a ſecond ſelf. But ftill, as 


grievous as all theſe things may. ſeem at firſt 
view, may not yet the traces and footſteps of 
| divine 


©, RES 
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707 love be 6 diſcernable in all theſe ſtrokes? 
For ſome per F ny value more the eſteem 
of men, than that of God; and then, is "= 
not better. for ſuch an one to have his name 
| blaſted amongſt men, than blotted out of the 
book of life? Another may idolize his money, 
and make his gold his God; and, in ſuch a 
caſe, is it not really more profitable for him to 
loſe an earthly eſtate, than to have no treaſure 
in heaven? And a third may doat upon 
friends, and place his whole heart and confi- 
dence in his relations; and if fo, is it not in- 
deed his advantage to bz Kripp:d of a periſh- 
ing, mortal friend, and took into the boſom of 
an everlaſting father? Certainly every ſuch 
perſon may write upon all his loſſes, peri em 


nifi periiſſem. For be it reputation, eſtate, 
friends, or whatſoever elſe is, or can be de- 


ſirable to a man, that he has loſt; yet, if by 
all this God has given laws to his out ous 
appetites, and bounds to his ambitious deſigns ; 
it by this he has extinguiſhed in him the ſpirit 
of pride, and ſtirred up in him the ſpirit of 
rayer: and laſtly, if by this he has mortified 
his worldlineſs and ſenſuality, and convinced 
him of the infinite 'vanity, the emptineſs, and 
diſſatisfaction that is in all created enjoyments-; 
how much ſoever ſuch a man has been a ff 
ferer, it is certain that he has been no loſer. 
He has indeed been upon a great traffick, 
he has driven the gainfulleſt bargain in the 

. har vg exchanged his Pence: for 3 
ings 
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per eartial fot things ſiritia; thihgs kick 
in their very uſe, fot thibgs that never 


7 . Let the afflicted perſon conſider God's 
ett and inviolable juſtice ; fo that, if he ha 
nb kindneſs for us th & us any good, it is Cer- 
ain, that this alone would | keep him from do- 
Ing us any wrong; for this is a thing which bin 
nipotence itſelf cannot do. - | 

Gbd never ſtrikes withoiit a cauſe, nor wounds 
ds, rill our own fins draw the ſword, All pu- 
aiſhehent effentially ſuppoſes, and implies (one 
Way or other) a vile in the party puniſhed 
and every man's fferings ate a true comment 

upon His deſerts. God puniſhes no man be- 
Fu the rate and proportion of his own deme- 
h hort of by IS, Yd 35 
i mall nts for t debts, an 
fertitly down y in the pubiſhinent, where 
fin has run us in arrears to him many thoii- 
fands in the guilt. And Gin we then think it 
reaſonable to thiunder and repine at Rim, who 
treats us with ſuch abateinents? chaſtiling us 
coith phjp?, when tie might laſh us with Herr- 
Riont; and only etteBing, when he migh 
with full warrant from his juſtice, confound us* 
The divine juſtice never a& u up to. its highett 
pitch, iti its dealing with finners in this world ; 
but ſtill proceeds with forne temper and war 1 
mercy, which males it quite anothe T thing 
frotn Whit it would be, if] it ſhould flame WE 
in is own native, proper, ünrelenting ſeve- 
rities. FR - 
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rities. And ſinners who taſte of it, both in this 
world, and the. other too, find the vaſt diffe- 
rehee of it here and there, by woful « jences 
fof here it finies bs only with the rod of ad- 
monition, ee much ſharpfleis into 
the blow, ab as urge i nut tho. 


rooghiy a ee coor 


in ſeripture⸗ dialect, is often- 
— but andther word e 5 a 


being ſtill planten m the t 8 
rhanifeſtation-of it; So that at the fame time 
| Gvd puniſnes men both for, and yet benrarh 
their ſim ; and with great lenity ſtill propor- 
—— judgements, | bas; ova, 

; "that 16 that of chevy ur. 


mſi rere God's ang 


and he ſhall fee how bey God has wine 
all to their adyantagè àt laſt; and thut Hot only 
in the next life; But —— very ſignall 


even! in this tbo; The confideration of wic 
bg _ ubghe' 6 adminiſter no ſinall 


any one; whs _— I 
4 con cr to read 


paſt evehtb with -preſerie 
n vaſe in Otter fher d. 

For, in things of this nature, exhinples are the 

beſt <4 ts, IU ts the 


ſtrongeſt 
perſualives:- And therefore St. Janet, in his 
8 Having ſeveral times preffed this 


grand 


5 
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grand duty of ſeals His! exhortation 
with this argument, in J. 11. Ze have heard 
of the patience of Job, and have ſeen the end of 
tbe Lord. And ſuch an end and iſſue did God 
put to Job's calamity, that we find his proſpe- 
rity returning, or rather with a full tide flowing 
In upon him in a more than treble increaſe : 
nay, and we read of his loſſes made up to him, 
even in kind; beſides the peculiar advantage 
accruing to his condition from the circumſtance 
of his reſtitution, that by thus immediately 
paſſing from one extreme to another, the 
neighbourhood of his ſufferings gave him 
much a quicker and livelier taſte; of bit re- 
turning felicity. And then for David; who ſo 
quietly endured the rage and contumelies of 
Shimet, did he not preſently {ee a merciful turn 
of [providence - reſtoring; him to a more eſta- 
bliſhed royalty than ever he was maſter of be- 
fore; and bringing that baſe tongue to lick the 
duft under his feet, that a few days before bad 
ſo foully thrown dirt in his face? 05 
Could we but truſt God to do our bukineb 
for us, to aſſert our cauſe, and to vindicate 
our innocence, we ſhould find that he weuld 
not only anſwer, but alſo autdo; our hopes; 
we ſhould find that our ſorrows would prove 
our harveſt, and our ſowing in Atari make 1 | 
reap ſevenfold in joy. 

Men are apt to chink both themſelves 20d 
others miſerable; becauſe they pronounce and 
ng Judgement haſtily, from he preſent Senſe 


ber « grievance, without expecting its iſſue 3 
which uſually converts the ſighs and lamenta- 


but has till found the ſame hands more boun- 

tiful in rewarding, than ever they had been 
„ ms Rs Fee) 
The ways of patience may at firſt indeed 
3 rugged and frightful, full of terror and 
difcourapement ; but it is the end (we know) 
that ſtill crowns the work, and the iſſue and 
concluſion, from whence all things take their 
eftimate. A welcome reception at our jour- 
ney's end is a ſufficient, recompence for all the 
fatigue and tediouſneſs of the way; and the 
Scripture tells us, that as ſoon as a woman in 
child-bed is delivered, all the pangs and tra- 
vails of her labour preſently vaniſh, and are 
ſwallowed up in the joy, that a man is born 
imo the world. True wiſdom, in taking the 
worth and value of things, never terminates in 
the pteſent ſtate of them, but caſts its eye 
chiefly upon the future. And therefore, as no 
man can be acoounted truly happy, even as to 
the things of this world, till his death; ſo nei- 
ther can any one paſs for truly miſerable, Gy 
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that even upon a temporal account) till. he has 
finiſhed his courſe here ; for every ming is ol 
or ill, as it ends: and this let every 
perſon cauſe his meditationschiefly e n, 
ſtill directing his obſervations to 85 mT of 
God's dealing with ſuch as have ſi 

tience, by ſuffering his ſharpeſt rebukes wic 
al the ſtillneſs and CE conſtancy and 
firmneſs of a pious, humble, and . 
ſubmiſſion. 


Now theſe fix things in God bein PEE 
thought upon; namely, his i g . power; 
his abſolute, unaccountable ſovereignty ; his in- 
finite, unerring wiſdom ; his boundleſs good- 
neſs and benignity ; his' exact and nr Sable 
juſtice ; and laſtly, his gracious way of treat- 
ing all patient and humble ſufferers, , are ſo 
many mighty and irrefragable arguments to 
enforce this great duty of ſubmiſſion upon us, 
as the moſt rational thing 1 and 
that upon the account of three great and noble 
qualities, conſtantly attending on, and natu- 
rally reſulting from it, as it ſtands related to, 
and- grounded upon thoſe 10 foregoing ami 
rations. And theſe are, 1. The neceſity. 
The prudence. And 3. The decency 0 fac 
a ſubmiſſion ; all which jointly and ſeverally 
2 and demon ſtrate the high and tranſcen- 
ent reaſonableneſs of it. I ſhall { peak ſomething - 
of ne a them, and ſo cloſe up ys And, 7 


. 1 
: 
* 
4 I. 
* 
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I. For its neceflity. It is moſt certain, from 
what has been diſcourſed, that in this, as in 
all other caſes, God will have his will; and 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when nothing can 
withſtand it? Submit we muſt to the calami- 
ty inflicted on us, unleſs we could be too wiſe, 
or too ſtrong for him that inflicts it; for other 
ways of pe there can be none, but either by 
wiſdom to contrive, or by force to wreſt our 
ſelves out of God's hand : but he that does the 
former, muſt outwit omniſcience; and he that 
does the latter, muſt over-· power omnipotence. 
But all ſuch counſels are vain, and ridiculouſly 
impoſſible; for there is no contending. with 
heaven, no wreſtling with God, but by prayer. 
We know. what a weak, pitiful thing a ſubject 
is, if contending. with is earthly. prince; but 
much more | ſo, oppoſing himſelf to the al- 
mighty king of kings, 5 whom the powers 
of the whole earth are as nothing, and all the 
empires and kingdoms of the Kt but as ſo 
many bubbles before the fury of the wind. 
He who. carries his breath in his noſtrils, ſurely = 
ſhould be careful to carry a pious, and a diſ- 
| creet tongue in his mouth. be (ſays the 
prophet Vaiab, ſpeaking of the dreadful power 
of God) would jet n and thorns. agg? 
bim in battle? be wauld go-through' them, be 
would burn them: together ; Iſai. xxvil. 4. 1 — | 


indeed may be hap and ttoubleſome, but not 


tothe fire that feels W not, but in a moment 
amen conſumes them. In like manner, 
rain L 2 men 


- * 
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men may ſnarl, and word it high againſt 
Fs tp 3 but we have thats obſerved 
hat filly, ſenſeleſs things ſuch verbal af- 
faults are againſt the Creator and Governor of 
the . 4 and to what little purpoſe 'we 
ſpend our breath againſt him who gave. it, 
and can take it away when he pleaſes.  Ex- 
poſtulations and invectives may perhaps af- 
fe, and move a weak man like ourſelves, 
but they are loſt before they can get to hea- 
tas: Bey cannot reach, and much leſs pierce 
thok glorious manſions. Words of rage and 
impatience can hurt none but him that 
Gow, eſpecially when they are ſhot at God: 
And therefore, as the ſame prophet fays 
again, in ch. xlv. 9. Mo unto bim that ſtri vetb 
with. his Maker ; let the potſherd ſtriue with 
the potſherds of the earth, and then poſſibly 
they may ſtrike one another in pieces. But 
a potſherd is a very unfit thing to run againſt 
7 brazen wall, or to daſh itſelf upon the rock 
of ages. 
All affronts put upon God, by ſuch a re- 
fractory, contumelious behaviour as we have 
been ſpeaking of, are to be reckoned amongſt 
the abſurdities, as well as the impieties of our 
actions; ſuch as reaſon itſelf would 
ſhould religion be ſilent. Things ſo full of 
radox-and- brutiſh. irrationality, that could 
great fins be fit to be laughed at, they were 
fitter to be run dawn with ſcoff and ſarcaſm, 
than to be thought N of a ſerious con- 
en futation: 


2 
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futation: but though it is not for us to laugh 
at them, we may be ſure that God does. 
In fine, this we may reſt ſatisfied of, that 
whenſvever God's hand is upon us, we muſt 
either yield a voluntary, or be forced to à 
violent ſubmiſſion, If our ſtubbornneſs is 
ſuch, that we will not bend, it is certain, 
that our weakneſs is alſo ſuch, that we muſt 
needs break. If God's meſſage will not win 
upon Pharaoh, his plagues ſhall compel him; 
and therefore, when he ſent Mojes to him, 
he put @ rod into his hand, as well as a word 
into his niouth. When God fully purpoſes 
to afflict a man, he is like a bird in a net, the 
more he ſtrives and flutters, the more he is 
entangled; for the Supreme judge of all 
things is teſolved to go through with his great 
work of judgement, and to make all obſtinate, 
ſturdy ſinners know, that he has power to 
conſtrain, where his - goodneſs will not per- 
2. The ſecond qualification of the ſub- 
miſſion here ſpoken of, which alſo is a farther 
argument to-enforce it, is the great prudence, 
as well as the neceſſity of it. There are few 
things in the world fo totally and entirely bad, 
but ſome advantage may be made of them by 
à dextrous management; and it is certainly a 
man's wiſdom to make the beſt of a bad con- 
dition: there being a certain kind of pious 
and prudential huſbandry, by which a man 
may ſo improve a calamity, as to make the 
ws bs Ss Rs enduran.e 


endurance of that the performance of a duty, 
and, by his behaviour under jit, to procure a 
releaſe from it. We ſhould with Jaac take 
the wood upon our ſhoulders, though we our- 
ſelves are deſigned for the ſacrifice ; and Who 
knows, but as in his caſe, ſo. in ours alſo, a 
patient reſignation of ourſelves to the knife 
may be the ſure and direct way to reſcue us 
from it? For, according to the commerce 
that God has eſtabliſhed between this and 
the other world, momentary ſorrows are im- 
38 everlaſting joys; and we may 

uild as high as heaven, if we lay the foun- 
dation deep and low in patience and humili- 

y. In 2 Corinth, iv. 17. Our light affliction 
(lays the Apoſtle) which is but for à moment, 
worketh fer us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weiglit of glory. In which words, it is worth 
our while to obſerve the peculiar force and 
emphaſis of the compariſon, and the vaſt 
difference of the things, that the Apoſtle here 
confronts one pint another: Tis a /ight 
afliction, ſet againſt a weight of glory 3 a light 
affliction for a moment, againſt an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory : ſo. that tis im- 
poſſible to word things to an higher diſpro- 
portion. And now, when the caſe ſtands 
thus, if a man would not endure ſo much ay 
the ſmart of a cut finger to gain a crown ;, or. 
(as I may ſo ſpeak) would not loſe an hair 
to ſave his head; ſhould we not queſtion his 
wiſdem as much as his courage ? and look 
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mp him, as one ſo far from living by faith 
at he does not ſo much as live up to com- 
mon ene? For, as Naaman's ſervant ſaid 
to him, when he refuſed in ſcorn to follow 
the prophet's advice, Had the prophet bid thee 
do ſome great thing, utuldeſt thou not have done 
it? 80, where heaven is the prize, who 
would not endure hell itſelf for a while; to 
obtain that at laſt? But upon how much 
eaſter terms are we treated by God, when he 
fays only, ſuffer a few inconſiderable grie- 
vances here patiently, and that, for a 'very 
| ſhort time, and then be infinitely, unchange- 
ably happy for ever? Tis wiſdom, ' wiſdom 
upon the trueſt and ſtricteſt eſtimate of things, 
not only to endure, but even to chuſe a tem- 
poral evil, which leads to an eternal good, 
But admit, that ſuch a fubmiſſion to the 
hand of God ſhould not rid us from the cala- 
mity he is pleaſed to bring upon us, yet this 
we may be ſure of, that it will give us caſe 
and relief under it; and if it takes off no- 
thing of our load, yet it will certainly add 
to our firength, For it is really armour to the 
inner man, and (if you will admit the ex- 
preſſion) it is a kind of breaſt- plate within 
us; it being the nature of patience to make 
heavy things ſeem light, and of impatience 'to/ 
make the lighteſt things become really heavy. 
It is this that renders every affliction, according 
to the prophetick phraſe, truly and properly, 
the burthen of the Lord. And till, the more 
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we ſtrive to caſt off God's yoke,. the mare. ig 
galls. us. The ſum of all is this, that. fince 
chere is an inevitable neceflity of our ſufferi 
when:Gad calls us to ſuſſer, it muſt needs 
the higheſt piece of Chriſtian policy, by our 
ſubmiſſive demeanour. to make a virtue of ne- 
ceflity, to extract good out of evil, and to en: 
dure that with patience, which we cannot 
remedy by PM. 0 | | 


3 And laſtly, To the neceſſity and Stur 
dence of ſuch a ſubmiſſire deportment under 
the hand of God, let us add alſo. the decency 
of it, as none of the Jeaſt enforcing: conſi- 
derations to oblige vs to it: for we. may 

trtuſt jt to the deciſion of any ordinary, if un- 
prejudiced reaſon, whether it can be comely. 
for a ſinful, obnoxious: creature to contend 
with him, in whoſe hand his very life and 
foul is, and hoſt are all bis ways, as Daniel 
expreſſes it to Be/ſhazzar, Dan. v. 23. and. 
whether it can be fit for, a ſlave, a vaſſal, to 
quarrel and conteſt the will and pleaſure of 
hisablolute lord and ſovereign. ... 
Add to this the follies and abſurdities of 
impatience, confidered ſimply in itſelf, and 
abſtracted from thoſe aggravation chat it re- 
ceives from the peculiar quality and condi- 
tion of ſome perſons; for in the very nature 
of it, as ſuch, it degrades a man, not only 
from the degree of a Chriſtian, but al of a; 
man, ſtripping him of his very upderſtanding 
and conſideration ; and ſo turning not only. 
religion, but alſo reaſop itſelf out of doors. In 

l patience 


e ener, 1 . our . 
22275 19. It is TY a man — 
ſſton of himſelf ; for impatience does (as 
nt were) thruſt him out of the preſent poſ- 
— his ſenſes: it invades the Capitol, 
reaſon is inflaved, and ndomineers; du- 
ring the furics of which, he ceaſes for that 
time to be rational, and paſſes into the rank 
and order of drotes, which are wholly go- 
yerned by appetite, and the preſent impulſe: 
of ſenſe, in oppoſition. to the ſober conduct 
of. reaſon, diſcourſe and deliberation. 
Impatience has always theſe two ill ingre- 
dients in the very conſtitution of it, pride 
and anger; and can any thing poſlibly | be 
more indecent, more abſurd, and more to be 
exploded, than a proud beggar, an aſpiring 
lump of dirt or cap there be à greater: para- 
dox in manners, than at the ſame time to be 
favcy, and to depend; to be arrogant, and 
yet indigent? And then for anger, it is a 
monſtrous, irregular, unbecoming paſſion, 
even when it ſhews itſelf 9 an equal, 
but how much more againſt a ſuperior; and 
yet incredibly, unconceivably mote, when it 
fumes and rages againſt the immenſe power, 
and the unqueſtionable prerogative of the 8u- 
preme Sovereign of all things, whom our 
anger cannot reach but rn leaſt ſpark. — 
whoſe anger can for ever conſume us? What 
a diſcompoſure does this ungoyern d affection 
work in the whole intellectual frame; turniog 
the mind toply-rurvy, clouding its appre- 
| henſions, 


* 


rious appetite, when God commands him not 
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benſions, entangling its counſels, and con- 
founding its reaſonings, till it has turned that 
little light, which is in it, into darkneſs, and 
ſo quite blown out be candle of the Lord. 
And can this be a diſpoſition of mind be- 
coming a rational nature? a nature that God 
has _ but one pitch lower than that of the 
angels e 2 „ en een eee 

* ſo much the more intolerable is ſuch 
a ſtubborn, unſubmiſſive frame of ſpirit in 
men; when the whole hoſt of the creation 
beſides, are with the higheſt readineſs and 
alacrity continually intent upon the execution 
of their great maſter's commands. The whole 
104 P/alm, that noble and ſublime piece of 
ſacred poetry, is a full deſcription of, and a 
panegyrick upon the creature's readineſs to 
ſerye their great Lord; in v. 6, and 7. The 
waters (ſays the Pſalmiſt) food upon the moun- 
tains ;' but at thy rebuke they fled, and at the 
voice of thy thunder they haſted auay. No- 
thing to be ſeen but abſolute obedience, even 
in theſe inanimate creatures, which (it ſeems) 
can obey a command, though they cannot ſo 
much as hear it. And then for other crea- 
tures, endued with a bare principle of life 
and ſenſe, they alſo act in a conſtant com- 


pliance with the divine will, and that ſome- 


times againſt the moſt natural inclination of 


their own, What more ravenous than an 


hungry lion? and yet he ſhall reſtrain his fu- 
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to touch a Daniel? What more deyouring 
than the ravens? and yet even they ſhall 
part with theit on food to an Elſjab, when 
8 bids them purvey for 2 ſetyant of his in 
iſtreſs, - And ſhall men, 15 ter all this; man, 
that — — ſo ſignally obliged by heayen, 
above all the reſt of the creation ;: ſhall he, 
fay, be the only thing that ſhall reſiſt an 
oppoſe the proceedings of the Almighty, by 
fretting and ſtriving againſt every paſſage of 
provyidence that comes athwart, either his 
deſires or defigns ? If this be not the higheſt 
tran greſſion of. the rules of decency, then 
{urely there is no ſuch thing as decency ot 
regularity, order or proportion, in the whole 
frame and qeconomy of this viſible world. 
And thus having farther enforced this grand 
duty of ſubmiſſion, upon theſe three ſeveral 
accounts; to wit, of its abſolute neceſſity, its 
high prudence and policy; and laſtly, its 
great decency : I ſuppoſe there can need no 
other arguments to bind it faſt upon the 
conſciences of thoſe, who, beſides their in- 
diſpenſable duty to God, hold it their no 
{mall cogcernment to acquit themſelves to the 
. alſo, jn all theſe conſiderations. 
n the mean time, the foregoing diſcourſe 
way teach us an art, that all the wiſdom of 
e world cannot teach ; which is, to know. 
how to make ourſelves happy i in the moſt af- 
flicted, abject, .and forlorn condition of life; 
And that is, in ſhort, to acquieſce chearfylly 
and 
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and entirely in the good-pleaſure'of Almight. 
God, ehurfipber on ine or nd, N 
this world falls out to be: For, to put all in 
into one word, could men be but Willing 26 
do what God commands, and to faffer what 
God inflids, there could be no more room 
for any ſuch thing as diſcontent; or miſery, 
in the whole courſe of things here below. 
he killing force of the greateſt, and the 
rceſt judgements, is even broke by yieldance 
and ſubmiſſion ; for Mill it is oppoſition that 
ſtrengthens a calamity. And when the crea- 
ture will needs wage wat with' God, God 
acts with the greateſt reaſon and equity that 
can be expected, even from men warring 
againſt men; thoſe that will fight it out, he 
kills; and thoſe that will yield, he ſpares. 
The felicities and miſeries of this world 
are diſpenſed by God variouſly, and the 
changes of our lives are, for the moſt part, 
much more numerous than the years of them: 
ſo that he, who now flouriſhes with all the 
plenty and glory that providence can hea 
upon him, may, in a ſhort time, ſee himſelf 
ſtripped, and diſrobed of all; and then the 
uſe, the worth, and value of à patient ſub- 
miſſive ſpirit will come to be underſtood ; 
ſince, without it, it will be impoflible ſo to 
behave ourſelves under God's afflicting hand, 
as not to add provocation to provocation, ot 
to fall under one calamity, without making 
it the occaſion of ano tber. 
e 1 Which 


N 
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Which conſideration ſurely ſhould be ſuffi- 
gient te beget in us a teadineſ, not any to 
bear, but even to fake up our croſs; and to 
makeevery ſufferin free and voluntary, by a 
ſub&quent act ol choice, l unc Foſus, 
our great pattern and example, who, in obe- 
dience to his father's will, endured the croſs, 
and ya pres the ſhame, and is now 521 down at 
the right bau ud of Gd. 


bach he, of un mencys. pas 
bring vs all; to whom he rendered and 
"aſerited, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
2 and dominion, nps now and 
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Romans xii. 18. 


If it be poſſible, ' as much as lieth in 
Jou, live peaceably with all men. 
Hriſtianity, if we well weigh and con- 
ſider it, in the ſeveral parts and mem- 
bers of it, throughout the whole ſyſtem, may be 
juſtly called the laſt, and the moſt correct edi- 
tion of the law of nature ; there being nothing 
excellent amongſt the Heathens, as deducible 
from the external light of nature, but is adopted 
into the body of Chriſtian precepts, Neither 
is there any precept in Chriſtianity ſo ſeyere 
and mortifying, and at the firſt face and ap- 
pearance of things grating upon our natural 
conveniencies, but will be reſolved into a na- 
tural reaſon; as advancing and improving nature 
in the higher degrees, and grander concerns 
of it. | | 
And of fo univerſal a ſpread is the benign 
influence of this religion, that there is no ca- 
pacity of man, but it takes care for ; not 
| only 
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only his religious, but his civil and political. 
k ound the world under government, and has 
bound thoſe _— of government faſter upon 
it, by new and perle obligations. And 
by the beſt methods of preſervation, it ſecures | 
boch the - magiſtrate's prerogative and the ſub- 
ject's enjoyment, by the happy proviſions of 
the encomiums of which great bleſſing 
ſhall not now purſue, nor foreſtal here what 
will more aptly be inſerted hereafter. - a 
The text, we ſee, is a vehement, concerning, 
_ paſſionate exhortation to this bleſſed duty and 
great inſtrument: of ſociety, peace. / it be 
poſſible, live peaceably. It is "ſaſpended upon 
7 ſtricteſt conditions, ſtretching the compaſs 
of its neceſſity commenſurate to the. wimnolt 
latitude of poſſibility, wy 
The words are - caſy, but their matter full; 
and fo require a full and a large, that is, a ſuit⸗ 
able proſecution; which I ſhall endeavour to 
give them in che n of yy four e 
US. 4 a as; 


i. The ſhewing, what 1s imply di in the duty 
here enjoined. | 
II. What are the bs and proportions : 
by which it is to be determined, 
III. What are the means, by which! it 8 to 
be effected... 
IV. What 155 motives, * which it ; nay be £ 
enforced, 9 
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uf; And fr the firſt of thick; he du 


enjoined. is live peaceably; which expreſſion is 
— and admits of a dou Penn 
cation. AY 
1. It may be taken for the aQtual enjoyrnent 
of peace with all men. In which fenſe he 
4 lives peaceably, whom no man moleſts, - 
2. It. may be taken, ſor a beha- 
viour towards all men. In which ſenſe be hives 
peaceably, by whom no man is moleſted. 
The firſt of theſe ſenſes cannot be here 
intended by the Apoſtle, and that for cen 
(1.) Becauſe 1o to y is ble; 
ee eee cannot rea- 
Oy be commanded, -' 
be ne it appears upon theſe 
two accounts. 
1, The contentious unreaſonable W 
of many men. Upon this ſeore, David com- 
plains of his enemies, that when he Pole of 
peace, they were for war, Many of the en- 
mities of the world commence not upon the 
merit of the perſon that is hated, but up 
the humour of him that hates: and 
are enemies to a man for no other cauſe in the 
earth, but becauſe they will be bis enetnics. 
The grounds of very great diſguſts are not oy 
cauſeleſs, but oftentimes very ſenſeleſs, Some 
will be a man's enemies for his looks, his tone, 
15 + Wb and his geſture ; and upon all = 
ſions 
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ſions proſecute him heartily with much concern- 
ment and acrimony. And therefore that argu- 
ment is inſignifieant, which I have often heard 
uſed by ſome men to others; who, when they 
complain n of mjurious dealings, think they have 
ly- weer them in this, Why 
ſhould ſuch an one be your enemy? what hurt 
have you done him? or what good can he do 
himſelf, by in e treating of you? All 
Which ae th ſotne reaſon may and 
muſt be hit which, for the moſt 
part, 1s dune unreaſonable. A little ex- 
perience bo the world would quickly and truly 
reply to theſe demands; That ſuch or ſuch an 
one is an enemy, not upon N Mink but that 


his genius and his way inclines him to inſult, 
and to be contentious. Nor nature is ſometimes ' 


ſo favourable to the world, as to ſet its mark 
upon ſuch a perſon, and to draw the lines of 
his ill diſpoſition upon his face; in which only 
you are to look for the cauſes of his enmities, 
and not in ce aFtons of im whom he pro- 
ſecutes. 

There are ſome perſons, that, like fo many 
falamanders, cannot live but in the fire, cannot 
enjoy- themſelves, but in the heats and ſharp- 
neſs of contention: the very breath they draw 
does not fo much enliven, as kindle and en- 


flame them ; they have 10 much bitterneſs in 
their nature, that they muſt be now and then 
diſeharging it upon fomebody ; they maſt have 
vent, and ſometimes breathe themſelves in an 
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— have his peace dtarded by * a —— 
would he be ſollicitous to find out the cauſe, 
and ſatisfy himſelf about the reaſon of it: 
When you ſee a mad dog ſtep aſide out of his 
walk only to bite ſomebody, and then return to 
it again, you had beſt aſk him the reaſon why 
he did fo? Why, the reaſon is, chat he is 
mad, and his worm will not let him be quiet, 
without doing miſchief, e Pg: has oppor- 
AMY! ooo oh gg ide 

Now ſuch tempers there are in the world, 
and always were, and always will be, and ſo 
long as there be ſuch, how. can there be a con- 
Nant, undiſturbed quietneſs in ſocieties? We 
may as well expect, we ny no body ſhould: dic 
when the air is generally infected, or that poiſon 
ſhould be ſtill in the ſtomach, and yet work 
no effect upon the body. God muſt firſt 
weed the world; of all contentious ſpirits, and 
ill diſpoſitions; before an univerſal peace can 
grow in it. And this may be one reaſon to 
prove, that a /zving peaceably with all men, as 

it ſignifies the actual enjoying of ſuch a e 
utterly impoſſible. 

⁊ dy, The ſecond reaſon is from the contrary 
and inconſiſtent intereſts of many men. Moſt 
| look upon it as their intereſt; to be great, rich, 


tand 


4 
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and powerful it is impoſſible for all that 
ac 27 0 ſo; for as much as ſome's be- 
15 the very cauſe that others cannot. 


riipg.up of one ſcale of the balance 
does 'of. 9 both infer and effect the, de“ 
preſſion of the other. 


This premiſed, we eaſily know father that 
there 18 Daune which men proſecute with 0 
much vigour, vehemence, nf activity, as their 
intereſt, amd the proſecution of contrary in- 
tereſts,.. muſt needs be carried on by. contrary 
ways, and motions, ; which will be ſure to 
thwart, and interfere one with another: and 
this is the unavoidable cauſe of enmity and op- 
ion, between perſons. 401430 $4.5 E * 11 
Sometimes we ſee two : men pecking, at one 
another yery eagerly, with all the arts of ,un- 
dexmining,, ſupplanting, and ruining one ano- 
ther. What is it begauſe the one had done 
the other an injury ? or becauſe he is of a quar 
relſome temper ? Perhaps neither; but 455 
he ſtands in his way; he cannot rile, but 
his diſgrace and downfal ; be muſt be removed, 
dr the other perſon's defi Igns cannot g0 for- 
ward. Now as long as both theſe intereſfs 
bear up "together, and one Has not totally. run 
down and. devoured. the other, ſo long the 
keen will, be Re Wotan r 
and cont 
The eren that the. poet afſgned 4 
rex cauſe, of, the civil wars between 55 | 

nd Pong, aul ute bellum, is : tha ante 
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which moſt men's particular quarrels and en- 
mities are reſolved. In peace, every man en- 
joys his own; and therefore "he that has 
didi of his own, will be ready enough to 
blow the trumpet for war, by which he may 

ſſibly gain an eſtate, being ſecure already 

hat he can loſe none, 
What's the reaſon that it is obferved-'in 
tradeſmen and artificers, that they are always 
almoſt detracting from one another; but that 
tris the apparent intereſt of one, by begetting 
in men a vile eſteem of the other, to divert 
his cuſtom to himſelf; or at leaſt to ſecure 
that in his own hands, which he has already ? 

If the other perſon 'is the only workman, 
why then he ſhall "monopolize all the cuſ- 
tom; if he be as good as this, then this 
ſhall have the leſs: and this is that which ſets 
them upon perpetual bickerings, and mutual 
renne: 
- The ſum of all is, that moſt men's in- 
Tm lie croſs, their advantages claſh, or 

t Teaft are thought to do ſo: and contrary 
qualities will prey upon one another. Where 
men intereſts fight, they themſelves are not 
like to be long at peace, But now God, in 
his wife providence, is pleaſed to caſt the 
affairs of mankind into ſuch a poſture, that 
there will be always ſuch inequalities and con- 

trarieties in the conditions and eſtates of 
men. And this is the other reaſon, why to 

enjoy peace with all men is impoſſible. 4 
. 1 2. But 
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2. But in the next place, admitting that 
it were not impaſibie, yet thus to live peace- 
ably with all men, cannot be the ſenſe of the 
Apoſtle's exhortatioh, for as much as it can 
be no man's duty. That which is the matter of 
duty ought to be a thing not only poſſible in 
| (elf. but alſo in the power of him to whom it 
is enjoined. But it is not in my power to enjoy 
peace with all men, ſince this depends upon 
their behaviour towards me, and not imme 
diately upon mine towards them. And theres 
fore it can be no more my duty, than it is 
my duty that another man ſhould not be a 
thief or a murderer. If he will be ſo, I cans 
not prevent him, he only is the maſter of his 
own will and actions: And where the power 
of acting is ſeated, there only lies the obli- 
gation of duty; otherwiſe, if I. ſhould be 
obliged to that which depends not at all upon 
my power, a man might as well tell me that 
I am obliged to fee that it does not thunder, 
or that the Turk does not invade Germany. 
Wherefore it is clear that the words of 

text are to be underſtood only in the ſecond 
ſenſe propounded; and that living peaceabiy 

imports no more than a peaceable behaviour 
towards all men: which being the duty here 
enjoined, we are to ſee what is included 
in it. 1 * ieee A000 | 

And for this it ſeems adequately to conſiſt 


of theſe two thing q 
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1.0 A forbearance of hoſtile ations, © 
12 A farbe of injurious, erke 
words. 7 om 
This enn to ages i in the whole ſcope” of 
it, as comprehending all that makes up the 
| behaviour of one man towards another, which 
are his actions, and bis words; what he does, 
and what he ſays.” And if thoſe unruly in- 
ſtruments of action, the tongue and the hands 
be regulated and kept quiet, there muſt 
needs enſue an entire peace. 

1. And firſt, the living praceably impli ies 
4 total forbearance of all hoſtile actions and 
purge in a double reſpeR ; - 2 

1.) In a way of pte vention. 

20 In a way of retaliation. 

1.) For the f, I call that prevention, when 
a man unprovoked makes an injurious inva- 
ſion upon the rights of another, whether as 
to his perſon or eſtate. God, for che preſer- 
vation of ſociety, has ſet a defence upon both 
theſe, and made propriety ſacred, by the mounds 
and fortifications of a law. For what living 
were there, did not the divine authority ſe- 
cure a man both in his being and in the 
means of his being; but ſhould' leave it free 
for the ſtronger to devour and eruſh the 
weaker, without being reſponſible to the al- 
mighty governor of all things, for the injury 
done to his fellaw- creature, and fs Eontetnpt 
paſied upon the diying law? 
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And certainly one would think it not only 
4 reaſonable, but a very eaſy thing for a man 
wholly unprovoked to keep his hand from his 
brother's throat, to let him live and enjoy his 
limbs, and to have the benefits of nature, and 
the common rights of creation. It is a fad thing 
for a man not to be ſafe in his own houſe, 
but much more in his own. body, the dearer 
earthly: tabernacle of the two. How bar- 
barous a thing is it to ſee a Romulus imbruing 
his hands in the blood of his brother! and he 
that kills his neighbour, kills his brother, as to 
the common bonds and cognation of humanity. 
Now all murders, poiſons, ſtabs, and unjuſt 
blows, fall under this juſt violation of 1 
peace in reference to men's perſons ; which 
God will avenge and vindicate, as being paris 
of his image: for there is none who requires 
to be honoured in himſelf, who will endure 
to be affronted ſo much as in his picture. 
It is looked upon by ſome as a piece of 
gentility and height of ſpirit, to ſtab, and 
wound, eſpecially if they are aſſured that 
the injured perſon "will not reſiſt; and ſo ſe- 
eure them the reputation of generoſity, with- 
out the danger of betraying their cowardice. 
The other inſtanceof. violence, is the for- 
cible wringing' from men the ſupports of life, 
their eſtates, their revenues, of whatſdever | 
is reducible to this notion, as contributing 
either to their ſubſiſtence or convenience. 
And this is not to be underſtood barely cf 
MI oppreſſion 


oppreſſion managed by open and downright 
ſeflance; but by any other ſiniſter way what- 
ſoever, as the overbearing another's right by 
the intereſt and interpoſal of great perſons, 
by vexatious ſuits and violence cloak'd with 
the formalities of a court and the name of 
law. And whoſoeyer. interverts a 3 be- 
longing to another by any of theſe courſes, 
is a thief and a robber; per haps a more ſafe and 
creditable one indeed, but ſtill a thief; and 
that as really, as if he did it by plunder and 
ſequeſtration ; which is only a more odious 
name, but not a „ ae 
And he is no leſs a diſturber of the peace, 
and a breaker of this law, who oppreſſes the 
widow, and grinds the face of the fatherleſs 
and the poor, than he who forages ' a coun- 
try with an army. For that is only violence 
with a greater noiſe, and more ſolemnities 
of terror. But God, who weighs an evil 
action by the malignity of its principle and 
the injuſtneſs of its deſign, and not by thoſe 
exterior circumſtances,, which only clothe its 
appearance, but not-at all conſtitute its na- 
ture, has as much vengeance in ſtore for an 
oppreſiing juſtice (if that be not a contra- 
diction in the terms) as he has for the pil- 
laging ſoldier, or the inſolent decimator: it 
being as truly oppteſſion in the accounts of 
heaven, when proclaimed by the groans and 
cries of the rs, . as when uſhered in with 
the ſound of the trumpet, and the alarm. of 
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For herein ſhould conſiſt the difference? 
1 it becauſe one ſtands upon his ground, and 

repels the invaſion ? and the. ather opens his 
boſom to the blow, and teſigns bimſelf to 


his oppreſſor with patience and filence ? Is it 


peace, becauſe the man is gagg d and _—_— 
or over-awed and dares not cty out of oppreſ- 
ſion? Or is he therefore not wrong d, becauſe 
his adverſary, by his place or greatneſs, has 
ſet himſelf above the reach af juſtice, and is 
grown. Joo big for the law ?: 

It was an acute and a proper ſaying of one 
concerning/a-prevailing faction of men, So. 
litudinem cum fecerint, pacem vocant; when 
they have devoured, waſted and trampled 
down all: before them, ſo that there is none 
indeed ſo much as left to refiſt, that they call 
peace. But certainly neither are the peace- 
makers bleſs d, nor is the peace a bleſſing, 
that is procured by ſuch diſmal methods of 
total ruin and deſolation. And thus much 
for the forbearance of hoſtility in point of 
prevention or provocation. | 

2.) In the next place, there is required al- 
ſo a forbearance of all hoſtile actions, as to re- 
talition. I ſhall not run forth into the com- 
mon place about revenge, it being a ſubject 
large and important enough to be treated 
of in a diſcourſe by itſelf. But this I ſhall 
ſay, that according to the weights and mea- 
ſures by which Chriſtianity judges of things 
and * he that revenges an injury, _ | 
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be ſound as truly ia malefuctor; in the court 
of heaven, as he er does —— And he that 
requires an eyr e, @ tooth for a 
— is a] Jenes not not 4 Chriftun; 34 — 
of a mean 5 irit, and a groſs notion, unac- 
quainted with the ſublimity and r 
of ſo reſined and excellent a religion. 

A peaceable deportment is one of the great 
1 injoined -1n:1t : and the rule and mea- 
ſure of that is to be charity, of which divine 
* the Apoſtle tells us in 1 Corinth, 
xiii. 7. tbat it ee all things, hopes all 
W endunes ing. The very genius 
and nature of Chriſtianity conſiſts in this, 
chat it is a paſſive religion. A religion that 
compoſes the mind to quietneſs, upon the 
hardeſt, and the. moſt irkſome terms 28 _ 
ditions. N 

And the truth is, ifi it drives on 4 deßgn 
of peace, we ſhall find, that the conſequences 
of revenge make as great a breach upon that as 
a firſt defiance. and provocation. For were 
not this anſwered: with reſiſtance and retri- 
bution, it would perhaps exhale, and vaniſh ; 
and the peace would at leaſt be preſerved on 
one ſide. For be the injurious perſon never 
ſo quarrelſome, yet the quarrel muſt fall, if 
the injured perſon willi not fight. Fire ſome- 
times goes out, as much for want Fun _— 
ſtirr'd up, as for want of fuel. 11 

And therefore he that can remit it nothing 
nor recede, nor ſacrifice: the — - 
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Tr diſpenſable rig richt to the preſervation 
def dd n not the full dimenſions 
latinde of this great duty; nor remem- 
bers that he himſelf is ruined for ever, ſhould 
God deal with him upon the ſame terms. 
he great God muſt relax his law, and re- 
eede from ſome of bis right ; and every day 
be willing to put up, and connive at many 
wrongs, or I am Bie it is impoſſible fot 
him to be at peace with us. He ſhines 
upon his enemies, and drops the dew of hea - 
ven upon the baſe and the unthankful. And 
in this very inſtance of perfection, Marth, 
v. ult. be recommends BILE to our imi- 
tation. | 
Tf revenge were no Go,' forgiveneſs of in- 
juries « could be no duty. But Chriſt Has 
made it a grand and a peculiar one: indeed ſo 
great, as to ſuſpend the whole buſineſs of our 
juſtification upon it, in Marth, xviii. wh. 
And in the foregoing. verſes: of that chap- 
ter, treating of the unmerciful ſervant, who 
exacted a debt from his poor fel low-ſer- 
vant, we find that bis lord was wroth with 
bim, and delivered bim to tht tormentors. 
Neither could it have profited him to have 
ſaid, that he exacted but what was lawfully 
his own; what was due to him upon the 
beſt and the cleareſt terms of propriety. 
No; this excuſed not the Tigour of a merci 
= 4 from Wan 5 "who! * but 


r 
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a thouſand talents remorſeleſly and unworthily 


Pence, | OD mor arti to deinen 
It is, or may be the caſe of every one of 
us. We pray evety day for forgiveneſs; nay, 
we are ſo hardy as to pray that God would for- 
give us juſt ſo as we forgive others : and yet 
2 — be W ee and re- 
vengeful: ecute every ſup injury 
— 5 bitterly; — . 2 we do well 
and generouſly not to yield nor relent: and 
what is the ſtrangeſt thing in the yorld, not- 
withſtanding an expreſsand loud declaration of 
God to the contrary, all this time, we look 
to be ſaved by mercy ; and, like Saul, to be 
caught into heaven, while we are breathing 
nothing but perſecution, blood and revenge. 
But as to the great duty of peaceableneſs 
which we have been diſcourſing of, we muſt 
know, that he who affronts and injures his 
brother, breaks the peace; but withal that 
he who owns, and repays the ill turn, per- 
petuates the breach. By the former, a fin is 
only born into the world, but by the latter 
it is brought up, nouriſhed and maintained, 
And perhaps the greateſt unquietneſs of 
human. affairs is not ſo much chargeable 
upon the injurious, as the revengeful. The 
firſt undoubtedly has the. greater guilt ; but 
the other cauſes the greater diſturbance. As 
a ſtorm could not be ſo hurtful, were it not 
for the oppoſition of trees, and. houſes ;-it 


ruins 
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ruins no where, but where it is withſtood 
und repelled.” It has indeed” the ſame force 
when it paſſes over the ruſh, or the yielding 
oſier; but it does not roar nor become dread- 
ful, till je grapples with the oak, and rattles 
upon the tops of the cedars. And thus I 
have ſhown't n 

z oſtile 


able behaviour, vz. a forbearance of 

«ions, and that both as to provocation and 
retaliation. But —— = oo of retaliation 
de abſolutely u ul, ſhall be inquired into 
aſter warde. . ON 
12.) The other thing that goes to conſti- 
tute a peaceable behaviour, is a forbearance 
of injurious provoking words. I know none 
that has or deferves a reputation, but tenders 
the defence of it, as much as of his perſon 
or eſtate. And it has as great an In- 
fluence upon his contents and emoluments, 
as both of them. It is that which makes 
him confiderable in ſociety. He is owned 
by his friends, and cannot be trampled upon 
by his enemies. Even thoſe that will not 
love him, will yet in ſome manner reſpect 
him. For till the encloſures of a man's good 
totał waſte” made upon his fortunes. 
Upon this it is, that abufive language 1 
which properly a man's repute is invaded, 
is K look'd upon as an 
open nce, and proclaiming of war with 
fach 'a perſon : and conſequently, that the- 


reviler 
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reviler is as great a, diſturber, as an armed 
enemy; who uſually invades a man in that 
which is much leſs dear unto him. Rab- 
ſhakeh broke the peace with E egekigh, as 
much by his. railing,” as by. the-army that 
beſieged 1 And he that fag dirt at a 
man, affronts him as much as he that flings 
a ſtone at him. A wound upon the {kin 
is ſometimes ſooner got oh than a N 
upon the clothes. 
I Would fain know, 3 5 man . there 
is, that does not reſent an ugly reflexive 
word, with more acrimony and impatience, 
than he would the ſtab of a; ponyard. He 
remembers it more. tenacioully, proſecutes it 
more thoroughly, and forgets it much more 
difficultly. And the reaſon i is, becauſe a blow 
or a wound directs an evil only to a man's 
perſon, but an ill word deſigns him a wider 
calamity; it endeavours the propagation and 
ſpreading of his unhappineſs, and would render 
him miſerable as far as he is known. 
Beſides, it hurts him fo. as to put the 
reparation . of that hurt, abſolutely _—_ of 
his power; for it lodges, bis infamy in other 
mens. thoughts and opinions, which he can- 
not command, or come at, ſo as to rectify, 
and diſabuſe them. But admit that the de- 
famed perſon by a blameleſs and a virtuous 
eportment wipes off and confutes the ca- 
lumny, and clears himſelf. in the eſteem, of 


men; yet it is of thoſe only with. ! the 
| ne 


ſoene of his converſe lies: but in the mean 
time, the ſlander ſpreads and: flies abroad; 


and many hundreds come to» hear the ill 
words, by which the man is abuſed, who 


never come to ſee hie ere e ewf by 


which he 1 18 11g ighted. PA): 5 


1 — therefore, that, this — e 


of living peaceably is not conſummate, with-+ 
out a conſtant and a careful ſupprefiion of all 
offenſive and provoking ſpeeches. And he, 
who does not acquit himſelf in this inſtance 

of a Chriſtian behaviour, will find — 


that men will meet with as certain a con- 


demnation for What nk hawk faid, as or 
what they have done. U. 26 

And hos much for che firſt. enen thing 
propoſed for the handling of the — z name 
Iy, to ſhow. what was — 2 in the duty 
bined in thew. ee wah 7 


1, Which ; is to conſider, a. —_ _ 
| meaſures! and proportions by which it is to 
be determined. And thoſe are expreſſed in 
theſe words: it be poſſible, live peaceably. 
Now poſſible may be taken two. ways. 
I. As it is 3 to naturally impoſſible, 
and that which cannot be done. Which ſenſe 
cannot be here intended, as being ſuppoſed 
in all juſt and reaſonable commands. For none 
can rationally command or , adviſe a man 
to that, which is not naturally ee 
ns as has been . bange. >: 


12 
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(2.) It may be taken, as it is oppoſed to 
a impoſſible; and that rg cannot 
be done lawfully: _ is a maxim in the 
civil law, id quod jure poſſumus; 
which was the ſenſe of Toſoph's anſwer to his 
miſtreſs, in Geneſis xxxix. 9. How can I th 


rhis great wickedneſs, and fin ag 


aint God ? 
and of that of the Apoſtle, 2 Cormntb, xii. 8. 
We can do-nathing 


again tbe truth, but for 
the _ oo» "both which places, not the 
14 5 t the latefulneſs of the action is 
860 ; and that is — ſenſe here intended. 
| — now the obſervance of peace being li- 
mited by the meaſure of lawful, it follows, 
that where the breaking of the” is not 
unlawful, there the maintaining” of it ceaſes 
to be a duty. It is of ſome moment 
therefore to ſatisfy ourſelves when it is la w- 
ful, and vyhen unlawful to break the peace. 
And all enquiries coucernlng ans are _ 
ae theſe t Wo. 

. Whether it can at al belowfol?- 
2. Suppoſing that it may be lawful, ben 
ajld where it ought to be judged ſo ??: 
Under the firſt of theſe I hall diſcuſs that 
t queſtion, Whether war can be lawful 
Chriſtians ? Under the ſecond; T' ſhall 
ſhew thoſe general grounds that may autho- 
rize a war, and from thence deſcend to the 
reſolution of particular caſes. AS, 

1.) Whether it can be lawful to break w- 
with the magiſtrate? os ? | 

. 
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2 ) Whether it may be lawful for one pri- 
vate man to make war upon another, in 
thoſe encounters which we colantotly call 
duels? 
3. )/Whether i it be lawful for a man to repel 
forge with force; ſo as to kill another 1 in his 
own defehce? - 

4.) And laſtly, fince the proſecution. of 

another in courts of judicatute, is in its kind 
a breach of the mutual bond of peace, I ſhall 
enquire: whether it be allowable for Chriſtians 
to go to law one with another? 
All theſe things admit of much doubt and 
diſpute ; and yet, being matters of common 
and daily occurrence, it concerns us to have a 
right judgement. of them. 

I ſhall begin with the firſt queſtion, which 
is concerning the lawfulneſs of war, in order 
to the reſolution of which, I ſhall premiſe 
what it is. War may be properly defined, a 
ſtate of hoſtility, or mutual acts of annoy- 
ance, either for the preſervation of the pub- 
lick from ſome miſchief intended, or in the 
vindieation of it for ſome” miſchief ay 
done to it. 

The ground of war c therefore: is ſome: pub- 
lick hurt or miſchief; and ſince this may be 
_ twofold, either intended, or actually done, 

there ate accordingly two diſtinct kinds of 

war, defenſive or offenſive, _ : | 
. Defenſive is in order to keep of, and 
1 an evil deſigned to the publick ; and 


therefore is properly an act of * 
a N= ES - 


2. Offenſive, is for the revenging a publick 


injury done to a community, and ſo is pro- 
perly an act of juſtice, | 3 

It is clear therefore, that the lawyfulneſs 
and juſtneſs of war is founded upon the juſt- 
neſs of its cauſe; and this being once found 
out, and rightly ſtated, I affirm, that it is 
allowable before God to ceaſe from peace, 
and to enter into a ſtate of war; and that 
upon the ſtrength of theſe arguments, | 

(1.) That which is a genuine, natural, and 
neceſſary conſequent derived from one of the 
chief principles of the law of nature, that is 
lawful: but ſo is war, namely, from the 
principles of ſelf- preſervation, the nobleſt, 
and the moſt acknowledged of all thoſe prin- 
ciples, by which nature regulates and governs 
the actions of the creature. Hoc & ratio 
doctis, neceſſitas barbaris, feris natura ipſa 
praſeripfit, ut omnem ſemper vim qudcungque 
aße paint, a corpore, d capite, d vitd fud pro- 
pulſarent. Cicero, in his defence of Milo. 
And that ſelf-preſervation cannot be main- 
tained without war, is too evident to be 
proved. The Jeus, when they were ſet up- 
on by their enemies on the ſabbath day, and 
then murdered and maſſaered, becauſe they 
thought it unlawful to make any reſiſtance, 
or to defend themſelves on that day, have 
tranſmitted the fad truth of this aſſertion in 
bloody letters to poſterity. Fe. 

"I That 


2 
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That men will ſometimes invade the rights, 


and the lives of others, is certain; and it is 
alſo as certain, that the naked breaſt is not 
the ſureſt armour, nor patience the beſt wea- 
pon of defence. | 5 

Do we expect a reſcue from heaven? and 


that God ſhould ſend down fire from the 


clouds, and work miracles for our preſerva- 
tion? Experience ſufficiently convinces us, 
that ſuch an expectation is vain. God deli- 
vers men by means, when means are to be 
had, and by the interpoſal of their own en- 
deavours : and therefore he that flies to the 
church, when he ſhould be in the field, and 
takes his prayer- book in his hand, when he 
ſhould take his ſword, tempts God, and loſes 
himſelf; and, according to a due eſtimate of 


things, becomes a murderer, by ſo patiently 


ſuffering another to be ſo. 
Victrix patientia is a puff, and a meta- 
phor; and may, perhaps, in the iſſue of 


things, bear a man through a domeſtick in- 


jury, or a private affront; but I never read 
that it put an army to flight, or rebated the 
courage, or controul'd the invaſion of a fight- 
ing enemy. hos Se BE ads 
Beſides, patience is properly the ſuffering 


quietly, when God in his providence calls us 


to ſuffer - but it is not a ſuffering, when God 
calls us to act, and to ſtand upon our own 
defence. As in ſome men we ſee it uſual to 


veil their cowardice and puſillanimity with . 
5 the 


* . 
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the names of prudence and moderation; fo 
that, which ſome call patience, will be once 
found nothing elſe but a lazy relinquiſhment 
of the rights and 1 of their nature; 
and that a life and a being was much caſt 
away upon ſuch, as would not exert the ut- 
moſt power they had to defend it. This ar- 
gument is properly for defenſive war. 

(2.) The ſecond is for offenſive ; and it pro- 
ceeds thus: That which is a proper act of di- 
ſtributive juſtice is lawful ; but ſuch a thing is 
war, it being a retribution of puniſhment for 
a publick hurt or injury done by one nation 
to another. That he who does a wrong 
ſhould ſuffer. for it, is a thing required by 
Juſtice, the execution of which is committed 
to the ſupreme power of every nation: and 
why juſtice may not be done upon a com- 
pany of malefactors defending. themſelves 
with arms, as well as upon any particular 
thief or murderer, brought ſhackled and diſ- 
armed to the block or the gallows, I cannot 
underſtand. | 

The caſe in a civil war is elear between a 
magiſtrate aſſiſted by his ſubjects, againſt an- 
other rebel part of his ſubjects: for he being 
the ſupreme power, the right of puniſhing 

offenders, whether ſingle, or in companies, 
is undoubtedly in him. But ſince to puniſh 
is properly an act of a ſuperior to an infe- 
rior, and two kingdoms or nations ſeem to 
be equal, and neither to have any ſuperiority 
| or 
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or juriſdiction over the other, it may be 
doubted, how the one's making war upon the 
other, can be properly an act of punitive ju- 
To this I anſwer, that though theſe two 
kingdoms or ſtates be in themſelves equal, yet 
the injury received gives the injured people 
a right of claiming a reparation from thoſe 
that did the injury; and confequently, in 
that reſpe&, gives them a kind of ſuperiority 
over the other. For, in point of right, 
ſill the injured perſon is ſuperior: and the 
reaſon is, becauſe common juſtice is con- 
cerned in his behalf ; to whoſe rules, all na- 
tions in the world owe a real ſubjection. 

If it were not for war, therefore, there 
could be no proviſion made of doing juſtice 
upon an offending nation; juſtice would only 
prey upon particular perſons ; but national 
robberies, national murders, muſt paſs in tri- 
umph, with the reputation of virtues, as high 
and great actions, above the controul of thoſe 
common rules that govern the particular 
members of ſocieties. . 03 | 

In a word, ſociety could not conſiſt, if it 
were not lawful for one nation to exact a 
compenſation for the injuries done to it by 
another; and, upon the refuſal of ſuch com- 
penſation, to endeavour it by force, and acts 
of hoſtility. Wherefore I conclude, that 
war muſt needs be juſt, when the inſtrument 
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of its management is the ſword of juſtice, 
And this argument is for offenſive war. 
But before I diſmiſs it, there is one doubt 
that may require. reſolution, and it is this; 
that admitting that an injured nation may 
lawfully make war upon the nation that in- 
jured it, yet is it lawful for the injurious 
nation, being thus juſtly aſſaulted by war, alſo 
to defend itſelf ? | TE 
I anſwer, that it is; and that upon this 
ground, that be a man's delinquency againſt 
the laws of ſociety never ſo great, yet, as 
long as he retains the nature of a man, he alſo 
retains the natural right of ſelf-defence and 
gy e unleſs where, by his own con- 
ent, he has quitted it. N 

But you will ſay, a particular male factor is 
bound to reſign up his life to the puniſhment 
of the law without reſiſtance; and the caſe, 
as to this, ſeems to be the ſame in a particular 
malefactor and an injurious nation; war 
being a doing of juſtice upon one, as the ex- 
ecution of the galiows is upon the other: and 
conſequently the obligation to a non-reſif. 
tance ſeems to be the fame in both. I an- 
ſwer, that the caſe is very different; and that 
upon this reaſon, that a particular member 
of a commonwealth has conſented, and ſub- 
mitted to the laws of the nation of which he 
is a member, which laws enjoin malefactors 
to ſurrender up their lives to juſtice without 
ſeſiſtance; whereupon, the right of reſiſting 
Eg | is 
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is loſt by his own conſent. But now there is 
no law impoſed upon one nation by another, 
or owned and ſubmitted to by any nation, 
that obliges it, for having done an injury to 
another nation, without reſiſtance to endure 
the effects of war, and an hoſtile invaſion ; 
whereupon it ſtill keeps the right of defend- 
ing itſelf againſt all oppoſition, how juſt ſo- 
ever it be on their ſides that make it, 

3. The third argument is for all kind of war 
indifferently ; and it runs thus: If St. John 
the Baptiſt, Chriſt himſelf, and the Apoſtles, 
judged the employment of a ſoldier lawful, 
then war is lawful. The conſequence is appa- 
rent; for every employment is lawful or un- 
lawful, according to the lawfulneſs or un- 
lawfulneſs of the actions to which it is de- 
ſigned : An employment being indeed no- 
thing elſe, but a conſtant engaging of a man's 
ſelf in ſuch or ſuch a way of action. And 
now for the aſſumption, that Sr. John the 
Baptiſt, Chriſt himſelf, and the Apoſtles, 
Judged the life and employment of a ſoldier 
lawful, it ſhall be made appear particularly. 
And firſt, for St. Tobn the Baptiſt, it was 
his great office to be the preacher of repen- 
tance, and to conſign it with the great ſa- 
crament of baptiſm ; upon which it is ratio- 
nal to conclude, that he admitted none to 
baptiſm, without declaring to them what 
ſins they were to repent of. And fince the 
ſum of his doctrine was, that men ſhould 
| e N 4 bring 
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bring forth fruits worthy of repentance; when 
any men aſked him what they were to do, to 
fulfil this great command, it is moſt. conſo- 
nant to reaſon to judge, that his anſwer 
taught them all that was included in that duty, 
and ſhew'd them whatſoever was inconſiſtent 
with it. | PORT, e 

But now, when the ſoldiers, amongſt o- 
thers, aſked John, what they ſhould do, Luke 
iii. 14. he ſpeaks nothing at all of laying 
down their employment ; but rather con- 
firms that, by preſcribing rules to them how 
they ſhould manage it: as, Do violence to no 
man, neither accuſe any one falſely, and be 
content with your wages. In ſhort, it is not 
' imaginable 565 the great fore- runner of the 
Meſſias, even one of the greateſt perſons that 
was born of women, ſhould buſy himſelf to 
inſtruct men how they ſhould lawfully ma- 
nage ſuch an employment, as was in itſelf 
abſolutely unlawful ; and to countenance 
men to receive wages, for a work that he 
judged highly impious and unjuſt, 

In the next place, for the judgement of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, about this matter; 
the firſt we have in Maltb. viii. 10. where 
Chriſt, ſpeaking of the centurion, ſaid, that 
be bad not found fo much faith, no not in I 
rael. And the like is teſtified of Cornelius 
the centurion, in Ads x. 1, 2. that be was a 
devout man, and one that fearcd God with all 
his Lone. | | 

From 


From whence I argue thus: He whoſe faith” 
Chriſt commended, and he to whom the 
ſpirit pf God bore this teſtimony, that he was 
a devout man, and feared God, could neither 
of them be engaged in a courſe of life abſo- 
lutely unlawful ; otherwiſe ſaving faith, and 
the fear of God would be conſiſtent with a 
ſettled, conſtant, reſolved living in fin. For 
he whoſe employment is ſinful, ſins habitu- 
ally, and with a witneſs ; and we might 
with as much-propriety of ſpeech, and truth 
in divinity, commend the faith of an high- 
way-man, and fay a devout bawd, and a de- 
vout cheat, as a devout centurion. | 

I conclude therefore, that war is a thing 
in itſelf lawful and . allowable, and that the 
proof of it ſtands firm, both upon the princi- 
ples of nature, and the OO of Chriſti- 
anity. 

And being ſo, it is a great wonder chat 
Fauſtus Socinus and his ſchool, in other things 
too partial defenders of nature, ſhould yet in 
this ſo undeſervedly deſert it, as to aſſert all 
war to be utterly unlawful; not indeed by 
virtue of the law of nature, or of Moſes, but 
of Chriſt, who, they ſay, has perfected the 
two former, and ſuper-added higher and more 
ſublime precepts, 

But ſtill I cannot ſee that this ſect of men 
are able to quit themſelves from the charge 
of very great unreaſonableneſs in this aſſer- 
Hon. NR in thoſe truths, that concern the 

| Gooey 
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theory of the Chriſtian Religion, as about 
the Trinity and the like, they vehemently 
contend that all Scriptures howſoever, in the 
cleareſt appearance of natural conſtruction 
looking that way, yet ought to be interpreted, 
and brought down to the analogy and-rules 
of natural reaſon. But here, in the higheſt 
concerns of practice, in which men's lives 
and fortunes, their being and well-being are 
immediately intereſted, they ſtrip men of all 
the rights of nature, and that under pretence 
of ſuch an injunction from the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, | | ts 

85 concerns us therefore to inquire into 
their arguments; which we ſhall do, firſt, by 
examining the general ground upon whic 
they ſtand; and then by traverſing thoſe ſe- 
veral Scriptures, which theſe men alledge in 
the behalf of their opinion. 

Firſt of all then, they lay this as the foun- 
datjon of all their arguings in this particular, 
that God under the Moſaical covenant made 
only promiſes of temporal poſſeſſions and 
bleſſings to his people; and therefore giving 
them a temporal Canaan, it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould allow them the means of de- 
tending it, which was properly by war, and 
repulſing their temporal enemies; but now 
under the covenant of grace, eſtabliſhed b 
the mediatorſhip of Chriſt with the world, 
God has made no expreſs promiſe of any tem- 
poral enjoyments or felicities ; but rather, * 

the 
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the contrary, bids us deſpiſe and take our 
minds wholly off from them. And therefore, 
according to the tenor of ſuch a covenant, he 
has made no proviſion to ſecure his people in 
any ſuch temporalties, but took from them 
all right of war and reſiſtance. 

To this, which: is a propoſition current 
through the main body of the Socinzan divi- 
nity, I anſwer, that it is both falſe in itſelf, 
and as to the preſent purpoſe hugely incon- 

_ cluſive. 12355 1 

For firſt, it is to be denied that God tranſ- 
acted with his people, under the Moſaical co- 
venant, only in temporal promiſes: he did 
indeed, according to the thick genius of that 
people, too much intent upon worldly hap- 
pineſs, expreſs and ſhadow forth ſpiritual 
bleſſings under temporal; but that they had 
hopes, and conſequently promiſes of a better 
life after this, is clear from ſundry places, as 
particularly that in Pſalm Ixx11i. 24. where 
David ſays to God, Thou ſhalt guide me with 
thy counſel here, and afterward receive me to 
glory. And it 1s clear from all the foregoing 
verſes, that by the guidance of God's counſel, 
he underſtood God's favour to him through- 
out the whole compaſs of his life. But more 
fully in Heb. xi. 13. where the divine au- 
thor, ſpeaking of the ancient heroes before 
the times of the Goſpel, ſays, that they all 
died in the faith, not having received the pro- 
miſes,, but having feen them afar off, and were 

5 | perſuaded 
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perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confeſſed that they were ſtrangers and pilgrims 
on the earth, What could be ſaid more fully 
and expreſfily to ſhew the inſolence of that aſ- 
ſertion, that by taking from the Moſaical 
church all promiſe of future bleſſedneſs, would 
degrade them to the rank of brutes and ſwine, 
and Epicures, who live only by this beaſtly 
principle: Let us eat and drink to-day, for to- 

morrow we ſhall die. ae” 
And farther, it is alſo falſe, that God has 
under the covenant of grace made no temporal 
proviſion for the perſons under it. For what 
mean thoſe words of Chriſt, Matth. vi. 33. 
Seek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and all theſe 
things ſhall be added unto you ? God indeed did 
not deſign theſe temporals as parts of the 
great promiſed bleſſing, as he did under the 
Moſaical covenant, but only as appendages 
and concomitants of it, that ſo he might ſhew * 
the ſpiritual nature of this covenant to be 
much above that of the other: but ſtill it 
follows not, but God has made an allowance of 
temporal neceſſaries under the ſecond covenant, 
though not in the ſame manner, and upon the 

ſame terms that he did under the firſt, 
It is clear therefore, that the contrary pro- 
poſition is falſe ; and that it is as weak in 
the nature of an argument, as it is falſe in the 

nature of a propoſition, is no leſs manifeſt. 
For if the only reaſon that made war lawful 
to the Jeus, was becauſe it was a _ to 
ecure 
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ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of their temporal 

Canaan, againſt the invaſion and incurſions of 


tte enemy, then when there was no ſuch in- 


curſion or invaſion, it ceaſed to be lawful : 
this is a natural inference. - But the contrary is 
evident: for we know that they commenced 
a lawful war againſt the tribe of Benjamin, 
their brethren, in which there could be no pre- 
tence either of ſecuring or enlarging the bor- 
ders of the promiſed land ; but only a juſt re- 
venge ated upon them, for a black and vil- 
lainous treſpaſs upon the laws of common 
juſtice and humanity. - | © 
And then for the Chriſtian church ; ſuppoſe 
they ſhould have no federal or ſpiritual right to 
their earthly poſſeſfions, yet they have a civil 
and a natural right; which right they may 
accordingly defend: ſince, by virture of the 
covenant of grace, to have a title to heaven; 
and withal to have a civil and temporal claim 
to their earthly eſtates ; and farther, to main- 
tain that claim againſt the violence of an enemy ; 
are not at all oppoſite or contrary one to the 
other, but very fairly ſubordinate, 85 
But that I may thoroughly pluck up this 
falſe foundation, grounded upon the difference 
of the two covenants; I ſhall obſerve this: 
that ſince in the former covenant, there were 
ſome things of moral and external right, ſome 
things only of poſitive inſtitution, peculiarly 
made for, and reſtrained to the church and 
commonwealth of the Fews ; whatſoever al- 


terations 
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terations and ab s have been made by 
8 = rar rages wo 
ly of tho tive peculiar and 

to the Jews ; all other > things, which 8 
upon the eternal and immutable laws and 
rights of nature, temaining inviolately the ſame 
under both covenants, an 21 as unchanged as na- 
ture itſelf. 

No ſuch a thing I affirm the right of war 
to be, as being the reſult and dictate of that 
grand natural right of ſelf-preſervation. It is 
the voice of reaſon and nature, that we ſhould 
defend our perſons from aſſaſſination, and our 
eſtates from violence: and he that ſeeks for 
reſcue from any thing but a vigorous reſiſtance, 
will find himſelf wronged to that degree, that 
it will be too late for him to be r - prom | 

ground of 


Having thus removed the fa 
the arguments, proving the utter unlawfulneſs 
- war ; I come now to ſee what countenance 
is opinion receives from Scripture ; from 
che abettors of it argue thus : | 
lf we are expreſſly commanded, not to refiſt 
evil, but being ſmote on the right cheek, to 
turn the other alſo, as in Matth. v. 39. And 
to recompenſe no man evil for evil, nor to avenge 
ourſelves, but rather to give place to wrath, as 
in Rom. Xu. 17, 19. If alſo we are command- 
ed to /ove our enemies, as in the ſame Matth, 
v. then war, which includes in it the Gen 
contrary, 1s is utterly unlawſu. 
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Before I anſwer theſe particular Scriptures, 1 
ſhall premiſe this: 

What if we ſhould anſwer Socinus in * 
own words who in his book de Jeſu Chriſto 
ſervatore, diſputing againſt Covelus for the diſ- 
proving of Chriſt's Küactien, has the hardi- 
neſs to ſay, that the word ſatisfaction is not to 
be found in Scripture ? which is true. But ſup- 
poſing that it were; yet it being, in his judge- 
ment, contrary to right reaſon, it was not, he 
fays, to be admitted in the ſenſe naturally fig- 
nified by it. So fay I; theſe ſcriptures indeed, 
however they prohibit ſelf. defence, yet this be- 
ing contrary to the light of nature, and right 
reaſon, they are not to be admitted in their pro- 
per ſignification. Surely this, though it were 
a bold and a prophane ſpeech, yet to him it 
were a very full anſwer, who makes the very 
lame plea upon a parallel occaſion, 

But we ſhall not need ſuch refuges, To 
thoſe Scriptures therefore, I anſwer, that 
they are to be underſtood only of private re- 
venge acted by one particular man upon ano- 
ther, and not of a publick, managed by the 


authority of the magiſtrate : but ſuch a revenge Fx 


only is war. That the words are ſo to be un- 

derſtood, is clear, as the occaſion of thoſe in 

Matth. v. ſhews: for Chriſt's deſign was to 

beat down that corrupt and falſe gloſs of the 

Phariſees upon the law, who taught that it 

was ain for any private man to right and re- 
1 855 venge 
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venge himſelf with his own hands; provided, 
that he obſerved the juſt meaſure of quality 
between the evil which he ſuffered, and the 
evil which he returned : whereas indeed Moſes 
committed the execution of this law of retalia« 
tion, only to the magiſtrate, gs > 
| Hereupon Chriſt tells them, that it was the 
duty of private men, not to reſiſt evil, nor to 
revenge themſelves, but being ſmote upon one 
cheek to turn the other ; which words are not 
literally to be underſtood, for neither Chriſt him- 
{elf nor the Apoſtle Paul ſo behaved themſelves: 
but being ſmote upon the face, they expoſtu- 
lated the injury of the blow, Jobn xviii. 23. 
and As _ But they are only an hy- 
bolical (| , preſcribing a ve t de- 
— of — — _ cents of mb ; 
and that of the two, we ſhould rather chuſe, 
having received one injurious blow, to offer 
ourſelves to another, than to fin againſt God 
by revenging it. 5 
But that this prohibition of revenge farther 
urged in Rom. xii. 19. concerns only private 
men, and not abſolutely damns all kind of 
revenge, acted by a publick perſon, is manifeſt; 
for not above fix verſes off, namely, in . 4. 
chap. xiii, the Apoſtle is ſo far from denying 
this to the magiſtrate, that he tells us it is the 
very deſign of his office: And that be bear- 
eth not the ſword in vain; as being the mi- 
niſter of God, a revenger, to execute wrath 
upon him that doth evil, We cannot mane. 


make the Apoſtle to forbia! all revenge, with 
; - a gro Wd palpable eee of 
An Bupheliics 28 ; touching tevenge, which is 
| rly a retaliation, or repaying, one eyil for 
another, that“ this is not a thing in its nature 
unlawful, is invincibly proved by this : That 
God, by an expreſs law, under the Moſaical 

, committed the exerciſe of it to 
the magiſtrate. But were it a thing in the 
very nature of it unjuſt, God could not ſo. 
much as permit or allow the practice of it, much 
leſs countenance it by a law. 

As for the next injunction, of Fu gur 
enemies, I anſwer; 1. That it is there di- 
tected by Chriſt” to particular perſons, not 
publick bodies or whole nations. 2. But ſe- 
condly, admitting that it extends to theſe alſo, 
yet I afſume that the love 3 is 
not ly a love of friendſhip,” but a love 
3 7 in e e 
any malice to, or hatred of our enemies — 
ſons: and this may continue and be maintained, 
even while a man either in the defence or vin- 
dication of bis: country, kills his e = 
the field. 

For I cappoſe a judge may be in Ss, 
with a malefactor, while he condemns him; 
and the executioner have no defign of hos © 
to him, whom by the duty of his office he 
makes A ns to common "Jes" Eg 
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The caſe is the ſame in wat; where, when 
a man kills another, it is not becauſe he has 
not a love of charity to his perſon, but becauſe 
be is bound to love his prince and his country 
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den after the coming of the Me 
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by them, which is, that Jeſus Chriſt is not 
the Meſſias; for as much as ſince his coming, 
we have ſeen no ſuch thing, as a general ceſ- 
fation of war over the worde. 
For the explication ofthis place therefore we 
muſt obſerve ; that in ſcripture things have 
thoſe effects aſcribed to them, which they have 
a natural fitneſs to produce: though' by accident, 
and other impediments, they never actually pro- 
duce them. Thus, becauſe the 'gofpetdelivers ſuch 
precepts to the world, which it men would hive 
up to, there would certainly enſue ſuch an uni- 
verfal peace and tranquillity”; therefore the pro- 
duction of ſuch a peace is aſcribed to the goſpel, 
tho through the vice and corruption of mein 
the caſe of things fall out to be much otherwiſe. 
But it may be reply d. chat then however thoſe 
who obey, and live up to the precepts of the 
goſpel, ought to abſtain from all wart whence 
it follows, that according to thoſe precepts, war 
is unlawful. W N ani Dar ads Winnt 
I anſwer, that upon ſuppoſition of ſuch an 
abſolute obedience to the doctrine of Chriſt, war 
indeed would not be lawful, betauſe the very 
ground and occaſion of it would be taken away, 
by the inoffenſive behaviour of one man to- 
wards another. But the diſpute is here con- 
cerning what is lawful to be done, when the 
generality of the world live not according to 
the tenor of this doctrine, but invade the rights 
of others. In which caſe, I affirm, that the 
goſpel rends not from any the privileges of 7 | 
005 p "8. natur 
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natural defence, and the proſecution % Juſtiop 
an a lawful war. 
As for inſtance, the goſpel, as ry as any 


doctrine can do, makes proviſion that there 
| ſhould be no thieves or murderers in the 
world,” by a' prohibition of thoſe unhallowed 
courſes : bunch yet when it falls out that men 
obey not thoſe prohibitions, but engage in ſuch 
practices, n it does not ſttip the magiſtrate 
of all right to animadvert upon ſuch offenders, 
but leaves the axe as ſharp, and the gibbet as 
ſtrong as ever it - was under the law. This 
N therefore concludes nothing. 

But then by the way, for the farther clear- 
ing of the text from the Jeus objection, , raiſed 
out of it againſt: Jeſus C 15 being the Meſ- 
ſiah; beſides what has been ſaid, Ladd farther, 

as to the very literal impletion of the prophecy, 
that when it is forctold that a, thing ſhall 


come to pals in the time of the goſpel, it is not 


neceſſary to underſtand that it muſt happen 
immediately upon the introduction of it, and be 
always to be . in the world, during the con- 
tinuance of the goſpel : but it is ſufficient if it 
come to paſs and be fulfilled in any period of 
it. And who knows, but before the world ends, 
God may give the goſpel ſuch a progteſs over 
the earth, and withal ſuch a mighty "influence | 
upon che hearts of thoſe that profeſs it, that 
there may be ſuch an univerſal peace to be 
ſeen amongſt all nations, and ſuch glorious hal- 
* days, as the yery literal purport of theſe | 
p O 3 _ prophecies 
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Prophecies ſeetns to exbibit to us. From whence 
I infer, that we muſt firſt ſer an end of all 
things, before the the ers objection can "_— 
1 gn to PONG: it does intend. 


II. The third 2 for the lauft 
neſs of war, is taken from that place in Marth, 
xxvi. £2. Where Chriſt commanding Peter ts 
put up bis fword, tells bim, that all they, that 
take the ſitvrd, ſhall per iſh by the favor ford. From 
whence it follows, — fince Chriſt allowed 
not his diſeiple the uſe of the ſword, and that 
upon ſuch an occaſion, as the defence of his 
maſter, and him alſo the Lord and Saviour of 
the world, certainly he would not allow of 
it as Iain! upon any other occaſion what- 
ſoever. To this I anſwer, That the ſenſe and 
meaning of every ſpeech is to be limited io 
the ſubſect matter of it, and alſo to be meas 
ſured by that, which firſt occaſioned the utterance 
of it. Now Chriſt reprehends Peter, becauſe 
that an unwarranted, though a 
On, zeal, and without — 
either had or aſked from Chriſt himſelf; he 
5 upon the high prieſt's ſeryant in that man- 

"The words therefore, howſoever uttered 
N een terms, ſignify only thus much; 
that thoſe who without any call or warrant 
from the lawful ſuperior power, but mere 

the inſtigation of an hot zeal, and an 4 
d, thall 7 preſume to uſe the ſword, ſuch: ſhall 
periſh b the frod. Buy can W 
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N the lawfulneſs of thoſe mens 
ing war, who come to it armed with the 
tick. call of the ſupreme. magiſtrate, to 
ou God has 9 the defence of the 
| ſubject, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, It is 
indeed a dagger in the throat of their cauſe, who 
dan date to raiſe armies, ruin countries and ſub- 
vert governments, upon no other commiſſion, 
than the impulſe of a een Nn and a 
Rwy inſpiration, N 


IV. The fourth and laſt argument for che 
unlawfulneſs of war may be framed thus: 
That which proceeds from a ſinful cauſe, and 
protluces Gofal unlawfyl effects, that itſelf 1s 
unlawful. But ſo does war. For the ſinful- 
nels of its cauſe, we have an account of that 
in Famer iv. bh pray _ we? and oo. 
ings among they not hence, even of 
your: lufts 2” And for the unlawfulneſs of its 
effects, we need only ſurvey. our on expe- 
rience, without recurring to any farther hiſto- 
ries: to inform us, what diſmal cruelties, ra- 
pines: and outrages, are the conſtant inſepa- 
rable attendants of war. Now for that which 
iſſues from ſo evil a beginning, and draws after 
it ſuch. eyil conſequences, it is certainly very 

rhe if it ſhould nat be in an high degree 
| evil itſelf. But to this I anſwer :-. . 

1. As for that place of St. James, it ſpeaks | 
only of perſonal preach and diſſenſions be- 
tween. particular men, and not of national ho- 
ſtilities N by the publick conduct of 
Q 4 __ the 
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the magiſtrate: which only is the thing here 
2. But ſecondly, admit that the words 
may be extended to national hoſtilities and 
wars between people and people; yet the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks only of what uſually are the cauſes of 
war; and not, what are ſo, of neceſſity and 
| according to the nature of the thing itſelf: 
which, thouga on one ſide they are unlawful, 
namely on that which gives the offence; yet 
on the other, the cauſes of it are not always 
mens luſts; but a rational defence of their 
country, and a due vindication of publick 
In a word, it is one thing to ſpeak of war, 
as actually it u/es to be managed, and another 
to ſpeak of it, as it ought and may be mana- 
ged. And this affords alſo an anſwer to the 
ſecond part of the argument, concetning thoſe 
fad and ſinful effects that follow it, as unjuſt 
violences, rapines, cruelties and the like, Of 
all which it is to be ſaid; that they proceed only 
from the cortuption and vice of thoſe who 
Manage it, but are utterly extraneous to the 
nature of war, conſidered preciſely in itſelf. 
I know no action ſo good and allowable but 
may derive a contagion by paſſing through ill 
Hands. But we are not to judge of the na- 
ture of any thing or action, by that which is 
only accidental to it. The nature of war conſiſts 
properly either in the repelling of an intended, 
bf the teyenging of a recejyed injury. But 
2 * Whether 
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whether this be dobe with unjuſt rapines, and 
hideous cruelties, upon the innocent; or duly 
and juſtly; the nature of war is ſtill the ſame: 
the quality is indeed altered from juſt to unjuſt, 
but that amounts to no more, than the ill * 
forming of a thing in itſelf indiffetent. 

And thus I have anſwered all the argut ments 
that to me ſeem to be of any moment to prove 
the abſolute unlawfulneſs of all war; upon the 
ſtrength of which anſwers, I think I may reckon 
upon it as a proved aſſertion, That war is not 

a thing in itſelf unlawful. 


4 ſuppoſe no hody will conclude che Git, = 5 


going diſcourſe to have been a commendation of 
war, much leſs an exhortation to it. It is in- 
deed a lawful, but a ſad remedy. And I think 
there is none who looks upon it as a ſufficient 
argument to perſuade him that the cutting off a 
leg or an arm is a defirable thing, becauſe it 
is better to do ſo, than to have a gangreen 
ſpread itſelf over the whole body, 

Cauſticks and corroſives may be endured, 
but certainly the cauſes that make them neceſ- 
fary are not to be. choſe. War can be de- 
ſired only in the nature of a remedy, and a re- 
medy always ſuppoſes an evil. And I know p. 
no argument ſo ſtrong to prove the lamfulneſs 
of war, but that wat itſelk is a ſtronger argu- 
ment: to is a he and * any 
+ ohh u . tl 


by hang hor. dane! n if 
quirys Ty; the ie by Which the 
great 
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great duty of peaceableneſs is to be determined: 
which was, Whether wav could be at all law. 
Jul? J come now to the ſecond, which is to 


inquire, upon fi on that it may be law- 
ful, when and Mr potent wm. 


And hero, 1thall, 


Firſt, Lay down oa oral grounds that 


may — war. 
. ; Secondly, Delcepd 1 to the reſolution of pars 
ticular ai, 


For the firſt of theſs! I ſhall lay theſs'four 
general grounds of the Jawfulne of it 125 
miſing firſt what is the nature of 

Peage is Oy the mutual forbexrance of 
acts of 8 nee, in order to the 
prey of dee in ol its due 9 

LN capaciti «by 
| * er Weed ale eis a means or 
inſtrument 5 only to ſuch an end. Now 
that geaſing to be able to compaſs this end, to 
which it 5 deſigned, ceaſes &s Ao to be an in- 
ſtrument or means, and conſequently te en- 
gage us to uſe it: wbeteupon it is lawful to 
enter into a contrary cle, ny of _ 
lity or Mi.... TG: 

From whence follow! cheſcaſlecions, as. 0 
exe: general grounds of it. 

hen thoſe with whom we at pane, 

PS 8. that they will annoy us, unleſs we cut 
off our limbs, and i injure and mangle our bo- 
dies; and accordingly upon our 'refulal Gifturb 


us. * Ammonite ** 


— 
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rod a prep Ger 


out their right eyes; 1 Bumm ü 2. It is in ſuch 

a caſe lawful: to repel and reſiſt that force or 
diſturbance. For every one has a right to pre. 
ſerve his limbs, and the faculties of his nature. 

2. When thoſe with whom we are at peace, 
declare war with us, unleſs we rr renounce 
our religion, and u our re do ſo; 
which is the caſe of ths — ng the 
dominions of thoſe whom he calls hereticks to 
the invaſion of other princes. It is then lawful 
_ to repel and reſiſt that force or invaſion. The 
reaſon is, becauſe every man has a natural right 
to the uſe of that, which he apprehends indiſj- 
La ee eee eee e e ee 
and that is his religion. 

3. When one nation injures another to that 
degree, as to blaſt its honour -and reputation ; 
_ is — nee that publick breach of 
publick war. The reaſon is, be- 
— 2 — of a nation is as abſolutely 
— 00-ths welfare and ſupport of it, as 
its trade or commerce; it being indeed the 
great inſtrument of both, and perhaps allo 
of its very ſafety and vital ſubſitance : it being 
ſeldom known, that a government diſhonogred 
and deſpiſed. abroad, did long preſerve en in 

4. When thoſe with whom we are at peace, 
2 war with us, unleſs we will quit out 
civil rights, as our eſtates and families, and the 
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protection of the laws, and accordingly upon 
dur refuſal do ſo; it is lawful to enter = 
eu thoſe, who make ſuch encroachments 
The reaſon is, becauſe when civil 
. 3 and ſubmitted to, every 
man ſo ſubeitting to then, has a natural right 
err EIoen: oc ſo- 
an 

Nor the enten of the laviſilnels of - 
ies Snakes forementioned caſes, is, becauſe 
whatſoever a man has a lawful right to poſſeſs 
or enjoy, he has by conſequence a right to uſe 
all thoſe means which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of that thing. 
You will ſay now, that according to this doc- 
trine, er the prince encroaches upon his 
ſu ies, eſtates, or rel 
yer pines brag OY 

This objection brings in the reſolution of 
the firſt particular caſc ed by us to be 
diſcuſſed, which is : be Lg for 
ſubjects in any caſe to make war upon the ma- 
giſtrate? My anſwer to it is in the negative. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe the ſubject has re- 
_ up all right of reſiſtance into the Hands 
And for thiywe-muſt obſerva, that as cet 
man has naturally a right to reſiſt any one 
that ſhall annoy him in his lawful enjoyments ; 
Ss natural right, by which 
he is maſter of all the e rights of his 
nature, ſo as to retain them or recede from 


them, and give them away as he pleaſes, 5 
Now 
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and to acknowledge any one for his governour, 
he does by that very action iiveſt him with 
all the neceſſary; means of being a governouns 
the chief of which is a quitting» and parting 
with that natural right of reſiſting ene 
* oecaſion whatſoe ve. 
And every man conſents: to have * 
one his governour, from whom he covenants 
to receive protection, and to hom be dbes 
not actually declare a non. ſubjection. 244 
This being laid down, it follows, dat it i 15 
not more natural for a man to teſiſt another 
particular man, who would deprive him of his 
rights, than it is natural for him not to reſiſt 
his prince now the _ — as 
much as by a ſuperior and general right of na- 
ture, he has parted with this right 
of reſiſtanoe: . conſequently, having given 
his prince the propriety of it, he cannot any 
more uſe it, unleſs his prince ſhould: ſurrender it 
back to him again ; which here is not ſuppoſed, 
And this is the ground upon which. _— 
a reſiſtance of the ſupreme magiſtrate both 
unlawful and — ho Bat there have not 
been wanting in the world ſcholars to teach, 
as well as ſoldiers to act the contrary. Such 
—_ _— the — 0 & 
and ſhook U princes, h pre- 
ſeribing of caſes in — this duty of non- 
reſiſtance binds not the ſubject; and by which 
they are ſo diſcharged of their allegiance, as — 


o 1 * : E J 1 . 2 , 
j we 1 4 2 MS 8 
4 * 


. 4 I: 2 
o 1 1 
- - 
: : 
% 


Wanne to carve - or hems, «nd to 
roſtrain their ſup BY ones bers 
But before I come bas farvey-anyi of hots 
opinions, I ſhall premiſe this rule or maxim: 
That thoſe whom che people have a right of 


agamſt, ſo as to them b 
2 —————˖ 


war and open force, in caſe that hs courle 
of proceeding be obſtructed. 
Tho reaſon is, becauſe — — 
the default of law ; and therefore where the 
evercive power of the law cannot have its effect, 
war is to take” , and ſupply the wn ef 
it," U, judicia dhe, 'incipit bellue, 
Grotins, his ſecond book: 4e "Pure Bel, 
Fe ſoct. 2. cet of HE r e. 40 "pe hp 


th. 


Upon Sach grand is b. dt cr private 


man cannot wenge an inzury u 
9 ehe 
night himſelf by: but one nation may by force 
end war revenge an injury done to it by ano- 
ther wation ; bocauſe there id 05 —＋ 
a ooercive power ſtated by a law between them, 
by chich one nation way imaplead the other, 
and $6 have @ reparation of an et 
— ſetence Of a common » Now 
-premiſe this obſervation n tf who- 
{ever teaches that the people may judicially 
againſt, and puniſh their prince, the 
tame perlon dees by conſoquence affirm- that 
| 9 — 1 — — 
a judicial — | | -— 
This 
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ine beinly abſerieds I cannot: bog det ub 
| fare you, thoſe ſeveral caſes aſſigned by Gre 
tius in his firſt book dt Jure alli; and fourth 

chapter, in which he it lawful ſor te; 


to againſt their prinoe. AS, 
(I.) When according to the eon 


Aitation of the government, the prince is C- 
countable r 
che people owned A odercive 8 aver: 


endeavour, be. ſays, the fabjedts hitderatd 
by force ſeſiſt hm. coma 9): id 
4.) When be actual wege de de- 
tration of dn b. Pei d 
(5) When be þ the gem ofthe fores 


from the upon conditio, — 
fl in the fulfilling of ahoſe conditions, - 


(.) When tile prinoe holds but pert of the 
ſupreme owes; the-ſehate or people tiokding 
me other part d n which caſe, if "rhe | prince 

uwades. that part of the. fovergigh power not 
belonging to bim, choſe, to whʃaörm that part 
does belong, my chit him! ' Adcadineo- 


ths e, ſe emit, wh gt Ib 


3 


= 
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that the king was one of the three eſtates, 
and that — rliament was a power ©6- 
ordinate with him, did by conſnquence teach, 
chat in ſome caſes they might make war upon 
him; and their ge was not ſhort of 
their doctrine. MG eee 12 15. 
) When, in _ 5 of the ſove· 
reignty to a declare, that 
in — n the rol for them to 
teſiſt him: and the reaſon is; beeauſe he who 
transfers his right to another, may transfer it 
— GO n or under what reſerves he 
$2621 SPUR} i aft 
— of 'ncar” affinity with the PA 
inſtance, but it is not the ſame: 
for the former is ſuſpended upon the prince's 
not dig of which he condi- 
tioned to dot but this the prince's 
action, but of ſome events of affairs, under 
which the people put in —— that their 
ſubzection to him ſheuld craſe. vl WW God [3 
Theſe aphoriſms I had aich than 
animaduert upon: the great = ng of the 
author making all cenſures upon him, h 
E yet unhandſom . 
But the zona dan which he had laid 2 
kttle before, in the ſeventh ſection of the 
ſame chapter, ſeems large enough: to bear all 
theſe ſuperſtructures, dndmaty mere. 
For ag the „Whether the 
hwof not — the magiltrare binds the 


41s in a bel e and extreme 
| * 


C 
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danger? he anſwers, wit moſt JW 
man and divine, though running in ablotgte 

terme, yet imply a condition of refatition 
in caſes of extremity. And for this lw, of 
not reſiſting the mayiſtrate, he ſays it ſpt cas 
firſt from Fs conſent of the Flew 0, 
for the benefits. of government Pe 
reſigned themſelves up to the abſolute dif 
ſal of a ſovereign; which" opts, he'fays, h 
they been aſked whether" e would = 
choſe rather to die, than in any cafe whatſo= 
ever to reſiſt their ſovereign with an armed 
power, he conceives they would never have 
owned that to have been thbie will or inten- 
tion; and conſequentiy, that the ſen of 
that law, which is to be "meaſured by \ the 
ſenſe of hole,” from / whofe' . it he 
force, ovght {til} to be fiippoſ 
exception in \caſes of 80 d . 
accordingly /he:conclades, in the! v Fav page 
that for his' Pere he could hot condemn a pev- 
ple, under ſuch a danger; ſo defending the- 
dee that is, by a Reliance of the inagi«. 
ſtrate; for tas. Is 6 the. png that he WH 


1 


sg 


arent e nee 2 
This aſſertion 1 am apt to think, wi 
full improvement of it, would” widen Aeſelf 


to + very. ſtraßige latitude,” But chus müch 
may be ſaid for this author, that he breathed 
bon aid Hed mo nber of a com. 

5 P 
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mon-wealth, which needed ſuch maxims as 
theſe to juſtify its being ſo. 3 
But David Paræus has, with; a A more 
bare-faced impudenee, flown in the face of 
2 in a let. and long diſpute, upon 
Xu, a ſtrange text, one would think, 

to. pfeach reb Be. upon. His arguments 
therefore I ſhal ee c FRare, 
and ſo conclude this queſtion. 


The whole diſooùtſe ſtands 0 on ber s 


propotitions. "as ni ants ci; 3 


Feb. I. The. fit. is, "that it is ; lawfol for 
the inferior ; magiſtrates, 1 jo refilt,, and puniſh 
* and, ſome of £ ths caſein Na 

N 105 jy Fn, ch (3033 2 4 
| eG. e emes G. or 3 ers 
to. « A 7 2. If he does the, ſubjects ſome 
great injury. His words are, „f ipfs fiat. erp 
5 a term of a very large compre 
. and it is hard if any pfeieneg ment 

itſelf with this mne 3. If the ſub- 

N frecly enjoy their An Ae 
and gonſciences. Sidon ani hk; 

This, I, lay, ſübverts all government; bo, 
if he prince may be.puniſhed,, it follows, 
That he is not ſupteme; for all, pu- 
ee as he act of the ſuperior 
An the inferior. M iO eme (ICAO "I 
(a) If the inferior magitrtes may. dein 
him, then,qbey, may alſo; Jeder when, he is 
16:96 pagilags: Sag cab dne . pres | 
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is never ſecure, ſince it is in their power to 
judge this, when they think fit; and the 
will undoubtedly think it fit, when they find 
it for their advantage. 9 
His reaſons for this doctrine are principally 
then „„ 
1. He hys down this diviſion i kings are 
abſolute, or by compact; and ſubjoins, that 
there is none in Europe, but is by com- 
pat, and upon conditions. Upon this he 
reaſons thus; that ſuch a prince violating the 
conditions upon which he holds the ſove- 
reignty, may be judged, by the people or ſe- 
nate that made him prince, upon thoſe con- 
/ T7 
= 25 1 anſwer, firſt, _ Gy who 
1d the ſapremacy upon any ſuch conditio- 
nal grant, x pwn Ax. of theſe conditions, 
may indeed be made accountable to their 
ople; but then I deny that either the kings 
of England, France, or Spain, hold their 
kingdoms by any ſuch compact. Vet, becauſe 
the kings of England take an oath at their 
coronation to govern by ſuch and ſuch laws, 
which, in caſe they ſhould not, Milton, and 
ſuch others, are fo bold as to abfolve the ſub- 
ject from his allegiance ; I ſhall, to daſh that 
puritan, ahti-monarchical tenet, lay down this 
diſtinction, that it is one thing for a King to 
promiſe to manage his kingly office accord- 
ing to ſach rules, and another thing to take 
| upon him the kingly office, upon > 
YO REN P 2 _— 
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that he ſo governs: it is thislatter only, that 
would render him accountable to his people; 
but the former, if not fulfilled, is not breach 
of an antecedent condition, but only breach 
of a ſubſequent promiſe, for the ſin of which 
he is anſwerable only to God. 8 

2. The other reaſon. for the inferior magi- 
ſtrate's reſiſting the ſupreme, is this; becauſe 
they are joined. with him as aſſociates, in the 
government, and God has committed the 
defence of the people to them in theit order; 
by virtue of ch commiſſion, they are to 
defend them againſt the ſupreme Ns 
himſelf, if a tyrant, as well as againſt an 
other : for as much as being entruſted wit 
the people's defence, it matters not, who the 
perſons are, againſt whom they. are to be de- 
fended. 

But to this the anſwer is ready, by! a poſi- 
tive denial of that falſe and baſe principle, 
That the inferior magiſtrates are aſſociates with 
the ſupreme; and that God immediately 
commiſſions them to govern and defend the 
people, For they are not the prince's aſſo- 
ciates, but his inſtruments in government, 
and have no power but what they receive im- 
mediately from him ; and that he who acts 

by authority from another, cannot by. that 
po. ge act againſt him, whoſe. will and 


8 ift is the alone cauſe of 55 arenen ist00 
ear to need any PN , 
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It would de too long particularly to inſiſt 
upon his other reaſons to this purpoſe ; I ſhall 
reduce them thetefore to general heads, an- 
nexing to each their reſpective ſolutions. 
(..) He argues from ſeveral Scripture-in- 
ſtances; as Ehud killing Eglon, and Jebu kil- 
„ eee eee eee eee ee 
© (2.) From many inſtances of the Heathens, 
as the Romans depoſing Jarquinius. 
(.) From ſeveral 7 8 of princes, ac 
knowledging a kind of dependance upon, and 
an aceountableneſs to their people. To which 
I anſwer, © OO ad 
1. For thoſe Scripture-inſtances and ex- 
amples, that moſt of them are ſet down with- 
out any approbation or diſapprobation, but 
only by a bare hiſtorical narration ; and with- 
al, that the honeſty of the perſon does not 
legalize every one of his actions. And, per- 
haps, it can no more be ſaid, that to depoſe _ 
or kill a prince is juſt, becauſe Ehud and Je- 
bu did it, than becauſe David left Solomon in 
charge to revenge an old injury upon Shimei, 
a man may now-a- days, having pardoned an 
injury, yet juſtly cauſe his ſon to revenge it. 


5 


* 


Add to this, that thoſe perſons are ſalid to 


have done what they did, by an eſpecial com- 
miſſion, or warrant from God; which men 
now=a+days cannot pretend to. 

2. In the next place, to his allegation of 
the example of the Romans, I anſwer, That it 
was unlawful, and that to uſe it here, is to 

ieee P 3 prove 
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prove the lawfulneſs of one rebellion by an- 
other. 7 | . ve "US. 74 Yau Af ED ws 
3. And for thoſe ſeveral ſpeeches and con- 


ceſſions of princes, acknowledging their right 


at the people's diſpoſe; I anſwer, that we are 
not to judge of the right of princes by what 
they may ſometimes ſpeak in flattery, upon 
deſign, or neceſſity. Beſides, that the con- 
ceſſions this or that prince makes from his 
own right, cannot prejudice or inffinge the 


right of others. And thus much for Pargus's 


firſt propoſition, by which we ſee how he 
has armed inferior magiſtrates, as ſheriffs, 
bailiffs, conſtables, and the like, againſt their 
prince ; and it is much, that he did not take 


| care allo for their calling of triennial parlia- 


ments, But does he ſtop here? no, he en 
ich 


. eeeds farther in another propoſition, w 


is this: ho ng "rr 

If the prince ſhall offer violence ta the ſub- 
ject, as a tyrant; murderer, or adulterer, and 
there is no help to be had from apy inferior 
magiſtrate, then it is lawful for every, private 
man to defend himſelf, vi & armis, as from 
a common thief or murderer,, - 
This is wholeſome divinity indeed, and it 
was not to be doubted, but that the former 
aſſertion would in the end produce this, 

| Hisreaſons for it are theſe two, 
(..) Becauſe what the inferior magiſtrates 
may do, that every private man may do in 
his own behalf, in a caſe of neceſſity. The 


_ © conſequence 
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conſequence J confeſs is good, and therefore 
grant this to be juſt as lawſul as I have al- 
ready proved the former; that is, indeed 
abſolutely wicked and unlawful. 7 
(̃ 2.) Becauſe otherwiſe God would have put 
It into the power of the magiſtrate to deſtroy 
95 commonwealth. To this I anſwer, 1. That 
e magiſtrate is but a particular man, and 
therefore cannot effect ſuch a thing by him- 
felf, but by the aſſiſtance of others, againſt 
whom, ſome are of opinion, that the fubjects 
may defend themſelves. As amongft us, let 
any man rob or injure us, and although he 
be ever ſo much commanded by the king to 
do ſo, yet we have our action againſt him 
at law. But till thoſe who hold that the 
king's inſtruments, in any act of violence 
upon the ſubject, may be reſiſted, qualify 
their affertion with theſe two cautions: Firſt, 
that the violence offered be apparent and no- 
torious, ſuch as no man endued with com- 
mon reaſon can doubt of or deny. Secondly, 


that the perſon of the king be ſtill ſacred and 


untouched : yet, ſince a king, without an abſo- 
Inte obedience to thoſe inſtruments, whom 
he ſhall think fit to employ, is but a mere 
mockery, and an inſignificant ſhadow.z and 

ſmce to make the ſubjects judges, when they 
are to obey perſons ſo commiſſioned by him, 
and when to reſiſt them, clearly opens a 
door to an inſolent ſhaking off all ſubjection: 
I cannot think it ſafe to build any thing upon 
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this aſſertion. 2. In the ſecond. place there - 
fore I anſwer, that I ſe no ineonvenience in 
granting, that that abſolute authority which 
mw are inveſted withal, puts it within their 
power, by the abuſe of it, to ruin the com- 
monwealth. For if. God puts it in the 

ringe's power to be able to preſerve, un- 
rd the ſame power, miſemploy'd, will 
be as able to deſtroy ſociety : he indeed is to 
be reſponſible to God for his tyrannical abuſe 
of his truſt ; but ſubjeAs, whether their ſub. 
Aion makes them happy or miſerable, yet 
ſtill are to be ſubjects. 


And thus 1 think I have anſwered Paræus 

diſcourſe, in which he ſets himſelf as a 
4 arbitrator k between the prince and the 
ſubject, ſo ſtating the privileges of one, as ut- 
terly to ſubvert, the prerogative of the other. 
The uſual patrons of this doctrine againſt 
princes are the Jeſuits, who are properly the 
pope's Janizarics ; and thoſe of the preſby- 
tery, Whether at home, O beydnd the ſeas. 
But this opinion, that the ſupreme. magiſtrate 
may be reſiſted by. his ſubjects, I think none 
can copfute ſo fully, as the ſupreme magiſtrate 


'y -£ = ; 

I. The next caſe that comes to be reſolved, 
lar man to make war upon another, in thoſe 
encounters which we commonly call Wurde ; 
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A duel, called by the Oels Horefea it 
and by the Latins Duellum, receiving its de- 
nomination from the perſons engaged in it, 
is properly a fight or combat between two 
| N mutually undertook, appointed, and 

conſented to by each of them. v7 

That the action is not a thing in itſelf ab- 
ſolutely unlawful, is apparent, becauſe other- 
wiſe it could not be lawful for two men meet 
ing in a battle to fight one with another; nor 
for one man to fight for the defence of bis 
life, with the murderer that aſſaults him. 
Since therefore this falls within the number. 
of thoſe actions, which being indifferent in 


their nature, come to be ſtamped lawful or 


unlawful by their principles and cireum- 
ſtances, and other determining ingredients of 
action, we are to 3 1 when it is to be al- 
| lowed, when not. In which audirr we 
n ſet down, _ 

1. The caſes in which a duel is lub. 

2. The caſes in which it is impious, un- 
| lawful, and utterly to be diſallowed, 5 

(J.) Firſt of all then, when two malefactors 

ſtand convict, and condemned to die, and 


the magiſtrate, appoints them to fight ſingly; _. 


in which fight, he that overcomes ſhall have 
his life: in this caſe it is lawful for perſons 

ſo condemned to accept of ſuch a fight. The 
ſon is, becauſe on either fide it is only a 
1 defire of doing execution upon a ma- 
e convict: and it is awful for one ma- 
hos lefactor, 


* 
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lefactor, upon the warrant or allowance of the 
— magiſtrate, todo execution upon the other. 
: (2.) When two armies are drawn out to 
Gpht, and the decifion of the battle is caſt 
upon a fingle combat, it is lawful for any 
two perſons, upon the appointment of the 
| generals, to undertake ſuch a combat; the 
reaſon is, becauſe it is allowable for ſoldiers 
under command to obey their generals in all 
things not apparently unjuſt: and a general 
has full power to draw out as mnch, or as 
little of his army to fight, as he ſhall judge 
moſt conducible for the ſucceſs; there being 
no ground to conclude, why he may not as 
well command one ſingle ſoldier, as one re- 
giment or body of men, to fi ht, how, and 
when he ſhall judge fit. Be des the conve- 
nience of this courſe, that it ts a compendium 
of war, and a redemption of the lives of 
thouſands by the death of one, bringing all 
the advantages of a conqueſt, without the 
diſmal miſeries of a battle. | 
(3-) When one challenges aodke; and re- 
ſolves immediately to kill the challenged per- 
ſon, unleſs he accepts the combat, it is then 
lawful for bim to accept it; for as much as 
this is nothing elſe but a repelling of force by 
force, and ſo is reſolved into pure ſelf=preſer- 
vation : which ſhall be conſidered of by ſelf | 
afterwards. | 
- But a caſe may be here propounded : Sup. 
1 one * accuſe another for his life 
falſely, 
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falſely, offering to verify his accuſation by 
fiogle fight, and * judge ſhould declare that 
he would proceed to the ſentence immediately, 
unleſs the perſon ſo accuſed would under- 
take thus to fight with his ute in ſingle 
combat. druck hn 

In anſwer to this, ſome 3 * the 
accuſed perſon may lawtully accept the chal- 
lenge, it ſeeming to be equally a tepelling of 
force, and the reſult much the ſame, whe 
ther the accuſer endeavours to kill the ac- 
cuſed by his own hand, or by the walt ſen- 
tence of the judge. 

But, with ſubmiſſion to better induercents; 
I conceive that it is not lawful for him in this 
caſe to accept: the combat, the inſtances pro- 
pounded — not indeed the ſame; for in 
one, the danger is from the ſentence of the 
judge, which, however unjuſt, a man. isbound 
to ſubmit to; in the other, the danger is from 
the force of a private perſon, which no man 
is i to een hs but has'a l right 
to re 7 

And! if it be re N bool one is ne- 
ceſſitated to fi — With his challenger in his 
own defence, Be that otherwiſe he muſt die; 
I anſwer, that this very thing implies, that 
the neceſſity or compulſion. is not abſolute, 
but; only conditional, unleſs he will ſubmit: 
to p which of the two He; is 3 rather. to 
Aaken ahn: a n. Ratte 
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For the man is under a proceſs, 
— ſo has no right to defend bimtelf by 

force: neither matters it to ſay, that the 
judge, by his permiſſion or command, gives 
him a right; for the judge, by commanding, 
or permitting him ſo to defend himſelf, un- 
juſtly baulks his own duty, which would 
oblige him to decide the caſe of the innocent 
another way; and the judge's going againſt 

his duty,' by an unjuſt command, cannot 
give any man a right to do according to that 
command, If the man is condemned and 
dies, he ſuffers; but if he fights with his ac- 
cufer, when the law ought to deliver him, 
he acts, and that unjuſtly. And this is to be 
obſer ved, that though a man, by the unjuſt 
ſentence of a judge, is obliged to ſuffer an 
unjuſt puniſhment; yet he cannot, by any 
allowance or command ef the ade, have 
any right or obligation to do an unjuſt action. 

The ſum of this cafe is, that a man under 
the. fore-mentioned condition, is bound ra- 
ther to die by an unjuſt ſentence, than to 
take an undue courſe for his vindication. | 
2. I came nom to ſhew'thoſe cafes, in which 
| ducks are to be judged utterly unlawful. 

1.) As fuſt, when they th undertook for 
Vain oſtentation, and that either of affection 
to cha dend; as it was the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans heretofore; upon the death of ſome 
commander or great man, for ſome ſoldiers 
e to undertake a ſingle fight 10 * 

uner 
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funeral ſalemnities; and to kill one another, 
as it were, by way of ſacrifice, in honour of 
the dead; by that declaring their loſs fo great, 
that they had no will to ſurvive them. It 
Was a —— alſo, for oſtentation of ſtrength 
and valour, at their publick ſights and ſhows, 
for perſons to entertain the 19 — 
duels, and to die like fools, to pleaſ 
knew not whom; till at length this — 4 
cuſtom ſo /prevailed; that ſome would hire 
themſelves at the Prætorian ſhows, to fight 
chus in ſingle combat, as men are now-a-days 
bired to act upon the ſtage; and theſe were 
called gladiators, a term that grew to as great 
ignominy amongſt the Romans, as thief or 
eutter is am us. I ſuppoſe 1 need not 
take any pains ta prove the unlawfulneſs, nay; 
che ſortiſhneſs.of ſuck dodtti ge where men 
ſold their lives ſor a orowyn or an angel; and 
by n præpoſterous way of labouring earned 
wages, not to get their Livin /ibut: to pro- 
3 death. — ace by ber 
a ſtrange ſavageneſs in the "Rowan tem 
that n. 
with ſuch eagerneſs to, 1 
wh ſuehdelight, at thoſe-barbarous | 


cles, in which heir chickft diverſi6n and: eu -—— 


noob pl the Rags Kane 8 
another upan e. Fr ich cuſte 
20 vile as it was, both qm help Parts ith \ 
beheld; ben theirs that fought; "molt / / 
learned, e char che use of 
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ede now ſo frequent, had its mne o. 


2.) Aube caſein wich men uſed to Jun 
Aube f ngle combats, was for the cleanſing of 
— from ſome crime to them; 
which muſt needs be vnlawfol and highly irra- 
tional, as being a meansno ways ſuited in its na- 
ture to ſuch a purpole ; and withal, a bold pre- 
ſumption upon providence, that any one with- 
out any warrant from the revealed will of God, 
ſhould preſume that he muſt determine the 
ſucceſs on the right ſide. For the ridiculous 
unreaſonatchcks of it, beſides the demonſtra- 
tions of experience ; that the guilty has frequent- 
— killed the i the innocent, it is r evident, 

* nature of the thing: for is there 
any natural inference, from a man's ſtrength or 
ſucceſs, to his innocence? of is it any argu- 
ment, that the man did not ſteal another's 
goods, or defile his bed, becauſe he had bet- 
ter kill at his weapon than his accuſer, and 
ſo-ſlew him? 1 ſhould boch abuſe own 


, ſhould I endeavour 
29 A win dh — * 1 Te on 
Gogle combat, for the decifion o 
fing any goods or eſtate, mutually — 
both, in which it is agreed, chat the right 
ſhall fall to the conqueror. This ulſo is utterly 
unlawful, as being a courſe wholly: extrinſecal 
r for the deciſion of matters of 
| y >, 
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right on one fide 3 and where there is a right, 
there a right may be proved: the proving of 
which belongs to the law, and the courts of. 
juſtice; and he that ſeeks for law from his rapier, 
which he ſhould ſeek from the judge, deſerves to 
have his perſon inſtead of his caſe brought to the 
bar. No man has a right oc; power to chuſe 
the way of having his right tried, by any! 
courſe not preſetibed or permitted hy the law. ] 
He indeed, whoſe right the thing is, may. 
poſſeſs and defend it againſt him who is >. 
to doubt of the other's right; and in the de- 
tence of it, may lawfully kill him in his un- 
juſt and violent invaſion: But yet he may not 
voluntarily and by choice caſt the deciding of 
his queſtioned right, upon the iſſues of a ſingle 
reaſon is, becauſe though every man is miſter; | 
of his own, right, yet he is not maſter of the 
way by which that right is to be tied that, 
being by all laws took out of private hands, and 
And to What purpoſe Me Courts open, - and 
tribunals erected, if cauſes; muſt” be tried in 
the field, and inheritances conveyed. by the; 
decrees of a/lawleſs combat, and a,contingent; 
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duel, is undertaken. either for revenge or ſome; 
injury done, or for vindication of a man's ho- 
nour, upon the account of ſome affront paſſed 
upon him. As for the firſt of theſe, * 

155 0 
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&:Khefuloe@//ts Glen Holes it, by what has 

been — ald in condem nation of private 

wenge! And for the ſecond, which is the 

deſende "of the great idol and Diana of the 

duelliſts, called Ef it is confeſſed that 
the eile of the challe , and of him that is 
challenged, is very di And for the for- 
mer, there are few that ize or abſolve 
him, under what pretence Beger te may ab- 
ſolve bimſelf. But for the latter, many fair 
allegations may de made: as, that he loſes his 
reputation upon refuſal of the combat; and 
that, as 10 the real concernments of life, and 
the advantage of his fortunes, he is thought 
unfit for any publick command or preferment 
which requiresa-perſonof courage; he is deſpiſed, 

ſeorned, and trampled upon, by which the 
contents | comforts of life, dearer than life 
itſelf, are torn from bim: But with a non-ob- 
unte to all this, J affirm any acceptance of a 
duel in ſueh «caſe to be unlawful. And, in 
auſfwer to what has been alled jor ; T reply, firſt, 

that it proves only to be a difficult duty ; ſuch | 
as the:exerciſc/ of. moſt virtuts ark, Aeclaly 
according to thoſe ſtraight lines of duty = i 
— roy For if every rr los n 
tending performance a , 
ogy it from being a duty, where — Gedi 
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1 * upſhot of the diſpute is, God by his 
providence, for the trial of a man's bncerity, 
and his obedience to the divine law, calls him 
to an act of duty, beſet with high diſſuaſives, 


Srim circumſtances, and great diſcouragements. 
So that the point lies here ; Will you loſe your 
ol 15 reputation, the favour of God, or 
the opinion of men; quit your hopes of cter= 
nity, ot the momentary breath of a popular 
applauſe? I ſuppoſe here the weight and rea- 
ſon of the thing is ſufficient to determine his 
choice, and to ſupport bis ſpirit in all the cala- 
mities that ſhall attend it. 

Beſides, that which is here ſu poſed, 1 which 
is loſs of : honour, is indeed no ſuch SON 3. the 
meaſure of honour, is the judgement of the 
knowing, and the pious, and the virtuous, who 
will value and applaud the paſſive magnanimi- 
; 45 ſuch an one, that durſt look. a duty in 


face, in ſpite of ſcorn, and conquer te 


ſcoffs of the — of which the moſt 51855 
for valour are afraid, All that he loſes is : 
opinion of thoſe who rate honour by a as 
rule, and meaſure glory by the ſtandard of | 
their own. ignorance, yanity and raſhneſs: and 
the fame ns who condemn him for this, 

would fligh him. as much for not talking ob- 


ſcenely, not ſcoffing at religion, and what deer 
Is hed, and 9 65 VT himſelf.to the 
condition of a barrel or a ſpunge; 9r-not rap- 
ping out ſuch hideous oaths, as might even pro 
yoke divine JB. to revenge the py 
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them upon a place e or a nation. Thoſe indeed 
who! look upon the not doing of theſe things ks 
„Would, no ueſtion, account a re- 
fufal 'of a duel | and puſillmimity; = 
It was a wiſe; a prudent, and indeed a 
valiant anſwer of a cettain commander, Who 
being challenged by one of his enemies to * 
duel, told him, that be would meet bim i in the 
Bead of the enemy; which to a ſoldier, was the 
true opportunity of fortitude, becauſe indeed 30 
the ſcene of duty, _ A 
But he that has not the courage to Ur = 
all popular ſurmites, and to efteem bimſelf 
ſuperior to the riots and miſtakes'of Hectors; 
but by a fooliſh* facility, appears and ventures 
his lite at the word and challenge of a furi- 
ous fot, whoſe life is not worth the keeping, | 
falls ingloriodfly, and deſcends to his 
with the burial of an aſs; ſhame is his Aid. 
ing-ſheet, and the ſolemnity of his funeral, 
the reprehenſion of the wife, the pity of the 
good, and the laughter of bis -companions ; 
who can make ſport at the loſs of 4 ſoul, and 
the miſeries of damnation. | 
And thus I have fhewn the ſeveral wakes | 
in which duels are unlawful; and I ſuppoſe 
I preach to an auditory: that needs ho other 
argument againſt them, than the demonſtra- 
tion of their yulawfulticſs: yet fince other ar- 
guthents there are, I think a truth cannot be 
ee 8 N 
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And amongſt theſe, the judgement of men 
cats condemning them, is no contemp- = 


tible one. I have already obſerved - what an 


ignominious name, the name of Gladiator was 
amongſt the heathen Romans: and in the laws 
of the Lombardi, even vrhile they :permitted - 
the uſe of thoſe duels, they branded them with 
a mark of infamy. Incerti ſumus de judicio 
Dei, et multos audivimus per pug nam ſine jute 
cauſd, ſuam cauſam perdere. Sed propter con- 
ſuetudinem gentis noſtræ Longobardorum iegem 
impiam vetare non poſſumus. They called it an 
impious law, even while they ſuffered it to 

continue, and declared that 3 did ſo, be- 


cauſe the corruption and vice of the. nation 
was too ſtrong for them, and beyond the con- 
troul of remedies. The canon law, even to 
thoſe that died in juſts or tiltings, (which "_ = 


but in a manner the ſhadows: of a duel) yet 
denied them the privilege of chriſtian banal 

in the fifth book of the decretals of Gregory, 
chap. i. de Torneamentis. And if you will, 
you may to theſe add the judgement of the 
council af Trent, orthodox enough in this mat- 
ter, where their intereſt gave m no cauſe to 
be otherwiſe, ſeſſ. 2 5. chap. 19. Deteftabi- 
lis duellorum uſus fabricante i oh introdua- 
tus, ut cruentd cor porum morte animarum 
etiam perniciem lucretur, ex chriſtiang orbe 
penitus exterminetur. Were it as needful as 
it is eaſy, many more authorities might be ad- 
ded, to diſcountenance this prophane practice: 
M7 EK | Q 2 5 c but 
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but 1 ſuppoſe theſe are enough to give more 
_ the refuſal TINS accrue 
the acceptance of it the opinion 
hey vogue of debauched perſons ; ; Whoſe in- 
famy will not let their cenſure be a reproach. _ 
2. But the ſecond and chief argument, 
ſhall be taken from the wretched nes 
of the thing itſelf ; which are two-fold: 
ws ) Such as attend the conquered perſon. 

(2.) Such as attend the conqueror. 
As for the conquered perſon, he. is ſure of 
[theſe two evils. 

1.) A diſaſtrous death. And rely it ought 
to be a very great gain, that is to-counter-ba- 
. ance the loſs of life; ſomething more than the 
reputation of not giving the wall, not enduring a 
lighting word, or a trivial difreſpect ; which 

might otherwiſe have been confuted by ſilence, 
conquered by nn, and out-lived by the 
next hour. 
But now all the labour ah expence of a 
man's former education, all the hopes and 
uſefulneſs of his remaining years; the expeCta- 
tions of his friends, and perhaps the ſupports 
of a family, are lopt off at a blow, extinguiſhed 
in a moment, with an overplus of aer from 
bee ſadneſs of the occaſion. 
Ponte ena for any hopeful man, in che | 
' vigour years, to be carried off by a plague 
vigour -or an unfortunate aecidents but ſtill 
-all that is ancomfortable:3 in theſe is, that the 
nan is dead: but there is no criminal 1 
wo” 83 ſtance, 
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ſtance, from the manner of his death, to em- 
bitter his remembrance: he did not die by a 
fin, or by any thing that might ſtain his ſur- 
viving name, or endanger his future condition. 
It was the action of providence, which piety 
will, and mortality muſt, ſubmit to. | 


But he that dies in a duel, ſo falls to the 
dE -- that it is to be feared, he falls much lower; 


hat the iron enters deeper into his ſoul 
den ind I body, and kills much farther. 
than it reaches, And this introduces the other 
fatal conſequence, which attends the perſon thus 
vanquiſhed ; and that is, 
* 2.) Death eternal. When two perſons come 
into the field u on ſuch an expedition, they 
defy one another, the defy the laws both of 
God and man, and they defy hell: their bu- 
ſineſs is, which ſhall ſend the other to that place 
of miſery firſt, For certainly whoſoever quits 
the body with the marks of murder and re- 
venge freſh upon his ſoul, and paſſes from his 
conquering adverſary, to his dreadful judge, 
ſhall in that world be condemned for a mur- 
—_ though 1 it was his ul hap to be murdered 
in this. 

3 there will lie a double charge of mur- 
ID him: namely, for being, both the 
unjuſt occaſion of his own death, and the 
defixher of his adverſary's:' for-it is the defign 
that makes the murderer, and' not the event 
and iflue of the action, which is wholly con- 

T_ and extrinſecal to the will. Por, ſhall 
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amwman be therefore accounted no murderer, be- 


there is nothing but his laſt breath paſſi 


Cauſe he had leſs courage, leſs ſkill, : or leſs 
luck than his oppoſite? -becauſe his purpoſe 
was ſtronger, than his arm? or becauſe. his 
foot ſlipt, or bis miſguided rapier hit upon 
a rib, and kept the fatal point from the regions 
of life, and ſo gave the adverſary opportunity 
to be more ſure and miſchievous in his thruſt ? 
All which plea or excuſe amounts to no more 
than this, that he would have ſlain his adver- 
ſary with all his heart, but was PR, and 
could not. 
I neither will nor dare pronounce any thing 
in limitation of the extent of God's mercy ; 
but | this I ſhall fay, that according, to the 
ſtanding rule and tenor of. God's revealed will, 
he that dies in a duel undertook upon ah un- 
juſt cauſe, affords no ground for any one to 
judge that he is ſaved: for he dies in hi fin, 
directing his {word to his brother's heart] ſo that 
be- 
- tween his murderous intention, and the. final 
giving up of his accounts to God.; before whom 
he has no other cauſe to alledge for. his dying 
in this manner, but that he was proud, a 
ſionate, or revengeful ; Gd qualifications to re- 


1 commend 2 man to the tribunal of ſuch a 


PE "We hive e here, the anibrable, conſe- 
: quences. that -befal the conquered dueller. 
Let us no, in the hext place, 2 Ce 
: thoſe thatbefal the 2 and theſe alſo 
are three. | 
| 1 


— 


; — ud 1.0 


„ 
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Caſe, he is a pprehended : the law has 
5 0 1 go 1 85 85 he 2 750 for bis ad- 


E 


CES „0 


ves, by that which gives him an portunity 
of being hanged, is hard to be under, but 
he that miſtakes the cart for a triumphal cha- 
riot, or the gallow-tree for a triumphal arch, 
may, ap 1500 ly himſelf to the obtaining ſuch victo- 
C le. WY 
.2.), But ſecondly ſuppoſe that he eſcapes by 


| Tee muſt 3 if WI oe At a "oth 'wins, or 


2 flight. yet then he quits his country, and lives 


a baniſhed. man, and like Cain, having mur- 


ö 1 his brother, he preſently betakes Pimſelf 


to wander about the world, leaving behind him 


| the confiſcation of his goods, a family lament- 


ing, and perha pi ſtarving; and ſome of them 
peradventure | dyi 
the murderous influence 0 his action, as really, 


ying for grief, and fo feeling 


though not in the ſame manner, as his flain ad- 


verlary. _ 


Surely theſe will be fad denn to a man 


in, cold bod, when the fury of his paſſion, 

which abuſed his reaſon, and repreſented re- 
venge fo pleaſant, ſhall be over, and tranſmit 
the thing naked to his recovered judgement, to 


be. conſidered according to its real aſpect and 


events. 


L its 
0 of By this time, undoubtedly „ he will ſee how 
mu 


better 5 had been for him to have 


9 hinaſelf quict andi innocent in che peaceable 


Oh has 
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enjoyment of his fiiends, his eſtate, and cobn- 
try; than to wander as an indigent mtifderer 
in a ſtrange land, from whence the fenſe of 
bis guilt, the ſeverity of the laws, and the exaſ- 
peration of the murdered perſon's friends, ready 
to proſecute ' thoſe laws againſt him, conti- 
nually terrify him from all thoughts of a re- 
CEN PTE TIER uo 207 Mer, Ret (> 
3.) But, in the third and laſt place, we will 
ſuppoſe the man to have better fortune: That 
he: has fought and killed his adverſary, and fo 
ſatisfied his revenge; and moreover, that through 
the interceſſion of great friends, willing to ſhare 
his guilt, and to derive ſome of the blood upon 
their own heads, he has not by flight eſcaped, 
but by a full acquitment outbraved juſtice, 
and triumphed over the law, and fo ſtands ſecure 
as to all temporal retribution. But till, after 
all this, may we not aſk concerning ſuch an 
one, is all well within? How fares it with him 
in the court of conſcience? Is he able to keep 
ff the grim arreſts of that? Can he drown 
cry of blood, and bribe his own thoughts. 
to let him alone? Can he fray off the'vultur 
from his breaſt, that night and day is gnawin 
by he, av wonddige it wHh VROHY kg 
amazing reflexion ? e 
Whether it is, that God has done it for the 
defence of mens lives, or whether it is the un- 
naturalneſs of the fin, or whatſoever elſe may 
be the cauſe, certain it is, that there is nothing 
which dogs the conſcience ſo inceflantly, faſtons 
+: cif - upon 
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upon it ſo cloſely, and tears it fo furiouſly, as 
the diſmal ſenſe of blood-guiltinefs. ' 
I be man perhaps endeavours to be merry, 
he goes about his buſineſs, he enjoys his cups, 
and his jolly company; and poſſibly, if he fought -_ 
for revenge, he is applauded and admired by 
ſome ;. if he fought for a miſtreſs, he is ſmi> 
led upon for a day. But when, in the midft of 
all his gayeties, his conſcience ſhall come and 
round him in the ear: Sir, you are to remem- 
ber, that you have murdered a man, and what 


zs more, you have murdered a ſoul; you have 


ſacrificed an immortal nature, the image of 
God, and the price of Chriſt's blood; to a 
pique, a punctilio, to the loves of a pitiful 
creature, lighter than vanity, and emptier than 
the air : and theſe are the worthy cauſes for 


which your brother now lies in the regions f 


darkneſs and miſery, without relief, without 
recovery; an eternal facrifice to a ſhort paſ-. 
ſion, a raſh anger, and a ſudden revenge. 
Now when theſe reaſonings ſhall be joined 
with the conſiderations of the divine juſtice, 
. and the retributions that heaven reſerves for 
blood ; theſe fad reckonings, that are in ſtore 

for the ſucceſsful acquitted murderer ; belieye 
it, where theſe thoughts ſhall lay hold of the 
conſcience, they will leaye their marks behind 
them. 


But if the man feels none of theſe ſtings 
or remorſes, his condition is infinitely worſe : 
he js ſealed up under a ſpirit of ſearedpeſs, and 


repro» | 
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| reprobation, and an invincible curſe. And i 
a ſign that God intends him. not the grace 

of repentance, rs for denying his brother 
. the 1 it, by a ſudden death; 
and AL him out. of the world in ſuch a 
condition, that it were ten thouſand times bet- 
ter for himſe „ never to have come into the 


World, than t. at he ſhould leave it under the 
like. 


I have ive more to ſay, concerning 
ch a_ perſon, but that his fin has put him 
into ſuch an eſtate, that or ng he is 
e miſerable. 
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Is it be poſſible; as much as Herb i in hon, 
live e wt all men. vis 


ticular laid down for the proſecution of 
theſe words, was to aſſign the meaſures 
and proportions by whichthe duty of living peace- 
ably, was to be determined: which I ſhew'd 
were contained within the bounds of au., 
In my enquiries into which, I undertook 
the reſolution of ſeveral caſes. As, concerning 
the lawfulneſs of war: Of keeping or break- 
ing the peace with the magiſtrate ; as alſo of 
Fits All which I have already finiſh'd, fo 
that there remain only two more to be diſcuſ- 
ſed. One of which is, 

Whether it be lawful to repel force by force, 
bas to kill another in one's own defence ? 


The 


Yu may nate} aun the FR) par- 
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The matter of which queſtion is very dif- 
ferent-from that about duels. For a duel is 
a fight freely and voluntarily undertook by 
the offer of one party, and the acceptance of 
the other. But this is a ſudden, a violent, 
and unforeſeen affault, in reſpect of him that 
is aſſaulted; who thereupon enters 'not into 
combat, upon any precedent choice or delt- 
berate appointment ; but upon the ſydden 
alarms of force and neceſſity, and the compul- 
fions of an extreme danger. 

In which condition we are to ſuppoſe the 
man cut off from all poſſibility of flying, ſhut 
up from all ſuccour by a reſcue, or remed 
by the law ; but drove into thoſe ſtraits, both 
of place, time and all other circumſtances, that 
all evaſion is rendred deſperate and impoſſible, 
but through the blood of his adver 

In this caſe I affirm it to be lawful for a 
man, to fave himſelf, by deſtroying his enemy, 
and that upon theſe two reaſons : 

1. The firſt taken from that which we have 
already inſiſted upon; the great natural 7. 
of ſelf· preſervation: which right is as ful 
particular perſons, as in publick bodies. It is 
the very firſt- born of all the rudiments of na- 
ture; — the very ground and reaſon of its 
actions: not inſtilled by precept, but ſuggeſted 
by inſtinct. A man is no more inſtructed; to 
this, than he is to be an hungry or thirſty, 
when nature wants its due refectien. And that 
as to this particular, the rights of nature are 

not 
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not ar by Chriſtian religion, will appear 
from the 
"a4 Argument, taken from Unt place bee 
Chriſt commands his diſciples to provide thern 
ſelves (words: but to have allowed them the 
inſtruments of defence, and at the ſame time 


to have forbid the — of 1 a8 3 
had been highly irrational. I fi 
did not command thoſe poor 


— 


ſe Chriſt 


wear ſwords: for ornament 3 uy as men do 


but that he might countenance 
them in the management of their own preſer- 
vation; amidſt thoſe many unjuſt violences and 
affaults, that were likely enough to attend men 
odious to the world for the Fee of 


ſevere truths. 
Add to this the ſuffrage of the civil . 
where the code in the Cornelian law de Sicariis 
utters itſelf thus: 1s qui aggreſſorem vel quem- 
rungue alium in dubio vitæ diſcrimine con- 
© flitutus occiderit, nullam ob id factum calum- 
* mam metuere dcbet. And farther, in the 
Aquilian: law, to the ſame purpoſe: Vim vi 
45 repellere ammes tees, avs n Jura Pres 
tnt. 
80 that we have ſeen, the verdict of nature, 
of Chriſt, and of the civil law, in the preſent 
caſe; and he whom theſe abſolve is a juſt and 
an innocent Pee whatſoever other wy 
condemn him. 
Vet ſince nature, in the preſent cc tion 
A Ts: ed Aer and 1 apt to 


mii 
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miſ- judge of che neceſſity of ſelf-defence; of- 
tentimes making that to be ſo, which indeed 
is nothing elſe but an unneceſſary fear, or a 
ſinful revenge; it being a very eaſy thing to 
clothe an unlawful action or deſign. with a 
lawful name: therefore it concerns us ſo to aſ- 
ſert the privilege, as to take off the danger; 
and this will be:done ay III 
limitations. REGHITOD : 

In order ware Fe 1 ſhall endeavour to cler 
tba three enquiries. Nan 100 


/, What are thoſe things, for he TO | 
defence of which it may 7 be: lawful to kill 
*the unjuſt invader ? © 
40 What are the conditions required to 
render that defence law ful? AY 
3d, Who are the perſons, againſt whom we. 
may uſtly manage Tuch a defence i {6 


And firſt for the things that may be this 
defended. | 
1. The firſt is ad ; the a cer- 
tain danger of which does lawfully unſheath 
every man's ſword in the defence of it. For 
where it is lawful to live, it is lawful to do all 
thoſe things, without which life cannot be pre- 
ſerved. Life is a purehaſe to be rated at the 
loſs of all things elſe. He that loſes it, loſes 
all the world with it, and every thing dies, as 
to the fruition of the dying man. There is 
no reparation to be made for it, either in kind 
or any thing elſe, as in ſome degree it may be 
done in all other loſſes. For he that 3 = 
rien 
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friend or his honour, may be repaid with an 
eſtate, though not to an equality of eompen- 
fation. But a loſt life can be repaid with no 
 enjoyrnent, ſince it is the foundation of all 
other enpoyments; and no man e an 


but the living. 
For can we think dat a a bar be 
a fine tomb will make the dead any amends, 
or to have a few'mournful words ſpoken of 
' hirn' for” faſhion-ſake, as that he was an exzx- 
cellent perſon, and that it was a loſs te the 
9 that he ſhould be ſnatched away 
y ſuch a diſaſter; Which words, being dead, 
he cannot hear; and if by perliaps Wy not . 
much 8 25 
But all this bile the” man continues te | 
5 — of worms and rottenneſs, and the great 
jury of death maintains its full effect Feen 8 
him. All after-honours and commemorations 
being but like the ſerving up of a banquet to 
2 grave; or like the ceremony of coùrtſhip 
and compliment” to' _ old r and the 1 in- 
ſenſible rocks. 8 8 
bo fb Whey Ska is 1 . 
the mutilation of a leg or an arm, or the like lit 
is lawful to prevent the loſs of either by the 
death of the aſſailant. For who knows but 
the loſs of a part may bring the deſtruction == 
the Whole. Where the danger is indefinite, 
there the utmoſt and the greateſt is to be : 
feated, and proportionably to be apainſt, 
The man perliaps in the iſſue of the con- 
wa may loſe but a — | 
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and may gangrene, and then his arm, and 
from thence the miſchief reach his heart z or 
be may receive but a blow only, which, blow 
may ſow the ſeeds of death in his body, in an 
impoſthume, which ſhall grow and prevail, and 

at length break, and bear him to his grave. 
- In' which caſe there is no doubt but the man 
i murdered, though it be ten years before he 
dies, as truly as if he had breathed his laſt the 
very next minute. For he murders a man, who 
gives him a hurt, upon which death certainly 
and irrecoverably follows, whatſoever the time 
of it chance to be. The cauſe may have its 
effect, be the diſtance of time or place what it 
will, fo long as it reaches it by the connexion 
of a certain influence, And he that pulls one 
end of the chain, moves the remoteſt link of it 
as ſurely, as if he did it by an immediate touch. 
But ſuppoſe that death ſhould not follow 
upon the loſs of a limb, and moreover (which 
is yet impoſſible) that the aſſaulted perſon 
knew fo much, yet nature no leſs: dictates the 
preſervation of every part ; it being as natural 
to a man to be entire and perfect as to be, and 
to have all his limbs, as any one of them. Be- 
ſides that it is often worſe than death itſelf to 
live with the deformities and pains of a ſhat- 
tered mangled body; as a burden to one's ſelf, and 
.a; contempt to others, 15 From which miſeries 
there are few, but, were it in their power, would 
ranſom themſelves with the price of the world: 
and of their blood too, did not the awe e 


1 
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and the terrotꝭ of another death keep them 
from breaking che uncomfortable pe of ſuch 
A ere eb to an eternal execution, 
| ben k perſon's chaſtity is invaded by 
| 8 itäs gr tanted on all hands to be lawful 1 5 
kill che perſon that invades. it. For this is as itre- 
parable, as life, itſelf; it is loſt but once, and if 
it ſhould come in competition withlife, it would 
be judged more valuable. Upon which ground 
Tamar, had ſhe had ftrength | and. courage 
enough, might have fayed her brother Abſa- 
bom the labour of killing Ammon, and prevents 
ed an unjuſt, revenge by a Juſt defence, © 

To loſe one's life is indeed a miſery, but 
it is. no diſhonour; but the raviſhed perſon is 
diſhongured, her glory ſtained, and the luſtre 
of that reputation by which ſhe lives and 
ſtands accepted in BY, -world, 18 blaſted for 
Ever. 

I know no parent, who deſerves to be x 
parent, who had not. rather ſee a child dead, 
than defloured. Virginius reſcued his davgh- 
ter from the Juſt and violence of Appius (Ab- 
dius the Decemvir, by ſtabbing her dead with 
his own hand. I am not concerned to war- 
rant his action; but ſurely it argues the value, 
that the very Heathen put upon their chaſtity, 
when the very deſign againſt it, was though 
| fit to be prevented by the death” of the inno- 
cent, and to reyenged ups upon the nocent, 
eren to 0 A of a r vernment. 
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4 In che fourth place, as for the 
of cite or good I the 'aſe Ad of Wins. 
more doubt. A there are een 
for the affirmative and the n 
eg who hold the nes or ws, x. 
J.) oY the law of 96 wh in R 
3 5 a by — thief ob. 
day, an n allowing it for 
Fai Ye kill itn, if he makes an invaſion 
10 IT a ight ; whereas if he is killed in the 
e law avouches the man chat kilted 

ge of murder. 
=; which differrnce, theſe two reaſons ave 
16 * it cannot be Aitinguiſhed in 
the night, whether he comies to ſteul 
or to murder alſo; and therefore it is lfu 
to kill him, not conlidered'tnerely a a thief, 
but 85 Juſt ſuſpicion that he might come as a 


m 
2. Bean goods taken awa in the n i 

Wo de perſon robb d 2 of all — | 

by 2 diſcover the "oy wk and conſe. 

quently of all legal means Wurd is mes. 

1 Ti Th d upon the ſtrengtd 

is true, and u | 

of this very ground, 1 . argument 

brought from the Moſaide law; 3 by * 

that howſoeyer the lettter runs, yet the _ 

of that law was not to make es K 

a thief in the day-time murder, but that 4 

1 r be accounted ſo. For 

2 the law makes it lawful nn 


the night} berauſe at that time all people 
uſually diſpoſed to their reſt, it 7 


hs the 


ther are no wirneſſes preſent, by . — means 


hs inzured man might have right againſt him 
at law: But unlawyful to kill him in the day, 
becuuſe then it ſu that there may be 
witneſſes, as for the moſt part there are. Vet 
fines ſometimes it fo falls out, that there nei. 
ther are nor can be any; it will follow | 
analogy of ' reaſon, t 
cumſtances is permitted to deal with à thief 
2 in the night ; ſinoe the very cauſe for which 


he was permitted Nr does W. rr 


take place now, 

2.) In the ſecund place, e e 4. 
gainſt the lawfulneſs of killing A — fat 
the preſervation of our goods,” from the 
tenour of the Goſpel, and the deſign ol 
Chriſtian religion; which bids 1 — rofeſſors 
of ir deſpiſe and trample upon theſe! term. 
poral things, and therefore certaihly permits 
them — to the loſs of r with the 
blood of any one who ſnhould preſume to take 
them. To this Tanſwer, that the Goſpel com. 
mand us only to deſpiſe theſe things com para. 
in reference to ipiritunl and e fe- 
licities. '"Othierwiſe"if the words be underſtood 
ahbe, it could not be lawful for nb mich 
as to deſend our liver; ſince forme texts iim the 
letter of them command us no leſs We ron 

eo; ttan' re 1 — 1 
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that a man under'ſachicir- 
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J (conclude therefore for the affirmative, 
that it is lawful for a man to defend his eſtate 
and goods againſt an unjuſt force, even with the 
death of him who offers that force, if they 
cannot be retained and poſſeſſed. otherwiſe. | 
The reaſon is, becauſe they are che means 
and — of life, and therefore are to be 
reckoned in the ſame account with life itſelf. 
If one ſhould- ſay, that it were lawful for a 
man to knock him on the head, that ſhould 
offer to batter down his houſe to the ground 
before his face; but that he was by no means to 
touch him, in caſe he only took away the chief 
pillar, upon which the houſe leaned; not- 
withſtanding that upon the removal of that 
pillar it muſt fall as unavoidably as if it were 

pull'd down : furely, ſuch a bench were 
Folly abſurd and Barben 11 

The caſe is the ſame here. Neither bes 
that reply take off the argument, that a man 
may R though his eſtate be loſt, as by la- 
bour, charity, or the getting of another. For 
this is accidental, and it may fall out otherwiſe. 
And every man is to look upon what he poſſeſſes 
as his only ſubſiſtence; ſince he is not certain, 

upon the loſs of it, to have any other: — he 
is certain that at the preſent he has none; nor 
is like to have any for the future, unleſs ſome 
accident or opportunity of a livelihood, offers 
Itſelf, which he is not to ſuppoſe, or build upon, 
it being wholly uncertain and bun ths ; eſpe- 
cially, ſo as to take him off from _ 


8 
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dance upon that, which is certain and pre- 
ſent. N Ai! 1636; Ran Al 331663 | 
Should a man put his whole. eſtate into a 
jewel zueither for concealment of his eſtate, as 
being otherwiſe in danger, er for ſome other 
advantage or convenience: and ſhould be ſet 
remained no other means to preſerve it but by 
killing the robber upon the. place: I mutt. 
confeſs, I can ſee no ſolid reaſon, why he might 
not do juſtiae upon ain and right to hi 110 If, | 
by ſending him out of the world, with his blood 
upon his ow] head. If any excellent and pious 
. 
quitted/ their own right, Which lays no in- 
junction àt all upon others to quit theirs. 
For if a man ſets upon me in the high-way 
to kill me, all grant that I may in my on 
defence kill him; but if he would only take 
my money, that, it ſeems, I muſt relinquiſh, by 
any meals rather than take his life. But let 
the reaſon of the difference be aſſigned. If 
I aſk; what makes it lawful for me to kill him 
in the former. caſe ? it will be anſwered ſurely, 
to preſerve my life. But 1reply, Is not my life 
as much deſtroyed if I am ſtarved, as if I am 
ſtabbed? And when my money is once gone. 
I am ſute I may be ſtarved, and none can 
that 1 ſhall find a bag of money or a table 
5 3 ſpread 
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in che road, or that people will be fo 
23 as upon free coſt — me fram 
hunger and cold; which annoyances, unleſs 
they will do ſo, muſt as furelydiſpateh-me, 
25 either a rapier thruſt imo wy bowels or 
a ballet ſent to my heat. 
Neither is chat farther exception af any 
moment, that there is no proportion in point 
of value, between the loſs af money, and 
the loſs of a life. For in the preſent. caſe my 
money, compared to my enemy's life, is not 
to be conſideted _ . — * 
but as it is the nec 
Wer fo that really, and in effect, the com, 
iſon is between his life and mine; in 
conelude myſelf warranted by the rights 
liwsof nature, to prefer my on befure his. 
Nay, if it wete but — that ha:would 
rifle me of, and 1 had no other viſſhle ſub- 
fiſtence in the world but that 7 fam, 1 
might lawfully defend that, as f wauld m 
ſelf, that i is, with the death of my enemy; 
and count it as equal a — qc 
as if it were ten thouſand millions. nos 2105 
And thus I have ſhewn thaſe font 
which it is la wful for a man than 40 defend! 
namely, life, limbs, chaſtity and eſtate: 
| befote l past any farther, 1 ſhall-addahis; | 
whatſoever it is lawful for àa man ta do in 
theſe” caſes for himſelf, the fame àlſolis law- 
fol for Him to doin gs goes * N 
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wem ity of his neighbour. - The is, bo 
ale the meaſure and ſtandard. of his loya 
bis neighbour, is to be le that he 
| dente nn. 
Wdieh pet by the way, is to be under. 
ſtaad usder equal caſes and 

ſor thong We are commanded. 10 leve aur 
veirghtour 48 our ſeluas, yet it follows not, hd | 
when the danger muſt inevitably fall upon one 
of us, we: may preſer ve ourſelves before our 
neighbour:; begauſe, in the ſame condition, 


we are hound 40: dęſirs no more for ourſelyes, 
_ t qu aquld ſave us in the 
to Dimſelf; ang therefore, by vir- 


— yoreept, he can deſire no mare of 
us. In a word, we are to love; our neigh- 
hour as aurſelves, putting him into the dame 
conditior) and cirrumſtances in referenge 
us, as we are in reference. to him; - ws 
therefore, as I myſelf 'could not in rcaſon 
— — 6 | 
equi to us both, ſheald firſt defend 

5 it 


fel; ſo my neighboue cannot 5 
I:i-fhobld: — much for m 

condition; as L — ig. for nmjel 
under the ſame. But this by pg of ef- 
Hon... (4h 7 + lefty it ont” 
W. ewa it is; that thedefence of onr nelgh- 
'buur in his extremidy, engages us to all thoſe 
extraordinary courſes, that we tock for our 


eee ä 
a 


Hacked in pieces 
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that Abrabum armed his howſhold, and flew 
Elngs for the reſene of his kinſman Lot, took 
captive by them, Gene” xiv. 14. 15. — 
there is no man, "whoſe coneerns an bl 
tions terminate Matin himſelf; but he is a 
relative perſon, and muſt own a debt to friend. 
to conſanguinity; and ſoeiety. For as in 
the natural body the whole is maintained by 
that ſympathy arid mutual feeling, that the 
— — have of the condition of each other; 
by wh ich, when any of them is in diſtreſs, 
it calls for, and receives help and relief from 
all the teſt: fo it is according to its propor- 
tion in che political body, Which is only an 
aggregate, artificial man. Every particular 
rſon lies under an obligation to come in to 
he ſuccour of his endangered brother, as the 
Hand would preſently lift itſelf up in the de- 
ſenee of the leg or the face, to repel and beat 
off whatſoever would annoy them. And the 
contrary would be barbarous and abſurd, 2 
rting of the defigris of nature, Which, 
kt thus leaving the intereſt of every part 
ſingle in itſelf, and divided from and inde- 
pendent upon the eoficernment of its fellow, 
would quickly draw a ruin and diſſolution 
upon the whole fabrick. That man . whb 
could ſtand and fee another ſtrĩpped or 
by a. thief or a rogue, and 
not at all concern himſelf in his reſcue, is a 
* to the . 2 and . 


N 
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he commits murder wb his eyes, and ſheds. 


blood by.not-Griking a blow ;. ang: ſhall one 
day accoum de Op For the guile. of that, acy | 


tion, that was/as-criminally permitted; by 
hien, aa gage che orten un ie ver 


n 9 89 Hm ex Nic int cond So ITS 
adh. I. ſecon thing, 
which is, el the conditions required to 


legalize ſuch a defence of ourſelves And r | 
tunes. And they are theſe; 2 : 
1.) That the violence offered be 40 apps 
rent, and withal ſo, great, and preſſing, that 
there can be no e it, but 
by killing the adverſary: otherwiſe, if a man 
makes it great by his on preſumptions and 
= e 59 rave 170 H to 
that injury with a mortal woun om 
e 4 85 dona weiß: | 


2% 8 RM DUN MI 
Fear greatens and fedcubler every: evil; it 
Aretches the ſhadow; and enlarges the fuſpis 
Nen: but blood melt not be fleck upon for- 
iſe” 190 Naum 28 Z, 1007; ni: 
That which muſt Warrant A man in this bo⸗ 
fore Gog and his conſcience, muſt be a danger 
88 manifeſt as the ligbt; 4 life overs pern 
— — tg Sn deuth: not an 
ted, but an extremity that 
—— — Fg admits of no anſwor, but 
an imme deliveranee? And if in this 
eaſe n life be taken away, he my is 4 mür- 
derer, chat delerved, not he that infliaed the 


Mow. PUTS? vn 24 $2019 wo 
| buſy tt is teejtjred; that altpotility-of re. | 
cburſe to A ng 


for a legal rotee- 
Bon, ee k 3 WIG — 
Naves 


wi own-rattral defences, 


Very man t 
For men Are not made fet laws: but vet 
and 


eee 
ore n 
fone to 5 — 1008 82 


' fyeodur ;*yot" when de 
CY with ſuch eiremſtances; us 


render ſuch acceſs to them f die; and 
in tlie mean ay bi pe © preſervation | 
of Which thoſe hg erred 2 is" 7 8 


an unavoidable x 
vther remedies 3 * 15 e claws 42 70 


mand in fuch A caſr, ay. 
and And mens 
naked'a 4 enckefendded s 
enemy. 
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| SITES law. ther le — no 
— dine 6 ought 6 hy 200 od in * 


affair; and to abſolde him when he has dene. 


3.) In the third plate, it — — that 
aan in the act af 


merely his own defence, without any ; hatred, 
— purpoſe af revenge tawards the per- 
ſon; who thus invades him. A lawful action 
may eee eee, Cm by the inter. 

an ill Fal executed 


the; mand of God in ing the 
houie af Abad, and — that action 
of hib was lawful; hut yet ing find that thie 
fame. aQion' was. reckoned: os 2 —— 


li — — man in Erbach des 
fuſe coniflifty:be-adhed by a purpoſe af cf. 

ce pure and unmixt from any ſpica:of - 
ceveage; I.confefwibivery. difficult; in caſa the 
aſſault thallobe .canginued till it determines 
inithe-deathi of une party. But if the doſon · 
dant chance to prevail overi:the aſſaitant ta 


that degret, an to. ba able to W -- IT, 


Ting, t 
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from ee andi yet 
ſhall not be to give over, or aquieſde, 
till he has d him : though his fin 
ſtroke in this engagement was A difonce; 
ſo lawful. yet ethe ſharpneſs of revenge _ 
ing upon his ſpirit in the midit of the 
it is to:becfeared; chat the laſt ſtrolce was mii 
der, and ſo will paſs in the actounts of braven;. 
And thus much for the ſecomd thing; namiv- 
y to ſhe the condiũons tqquited to render 
the killing of another in our oven defence lawful. 


„banal yas O u ιννẽ⏑ ναιεν 0, vine 
34% The third, which:1 ſhall difpatelvin'a 
word dr two] is to inquire who ture the pert 
ſom againſt whom we may: lawfully thus de: 
fend-ourſelves. And fur ithis/ 1 cannot con- 
etwe : that any doubt can be raiſed, but coſia 
derning theſe two n magiſtrate, àhd a parent 
As for the magiſtrate, the grounds that Ichave - 
laid af non- by iwittur f 
ſubjeXs quitting his natural right af dei 
5 5 Me e 7 
ning u re de into 
—— — ſufficiently proves, that. 
doctrine giues no countenance tothe ſubydt in 
repelling aer ipmaion made:uponithim. 15 
prince: 206: mot iin bong d, 2209Dh 
at But Anifp i patent TY the ſond hab mage no 
ſuch reſignation of his right up ol him. AH 
therefore therm are not wanti ſome'>cafaiſts 
2 the Jeſuits, who have ventuted i p 
the dau fulnef of a * 
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againſt: patents: a6 well as Kings, and all ſupe- 
riors whatſoever ; even with the death of thoſe 
who ſhall invade him. But yet I affirm, that 
for à ſon in any caſe whatſoever to take away 
his father's life; from whence, under God, he 
 regrived his Own⸗ ſeems to imply: ſuch/ a tur- 
pfitude in the thing At and to offer ſuch a 
grievance to nature, that he is to chuſe to die 
rather than, upon any inducement of extremi- 
ty, to ſtain his hands in the blood of his father. 
This I will grant, that in caſe a father ſhall 
unjuſtly aſſault the life of his ſon; his ſon 

may proceed to defend himſelf ſo far as to 
diſarm him, ſhut him up, and bind him; but 
to kill him, is unnatural, and intoletable. And 
if a ſon cannot otherwiſe ſecure his life from 
his father's violence, it is more eligible to die 
a thouſand deaths, chan to make füch a mon- 
ſtrous and inhuman Ps RM RIS facred 
a name and relation. 

And thus 1 bare endeavoured boch to dear 
an; to aſſert the doctrine of ſelf-defence in its 
due latitude. In all which diſcourſe I am not 
ſenſible that I have uttered any thing but the 
2555 of made, and: he ny TO ſenſe | 

religion. 

As for thoſe — dhe contrary ; oe” 
by taking from mankind all right of ſelf. pre- 
| dan would have them ſtill live in the 
world as naked as they came into it: I ſhall 
not wiſh: them any hurt, but if I would, I 
could, ſcarce wiſh them a Py that 


T7 3 
7 by 
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might feat the een * 
r Gr 1995 ; aergcha d eee 
5 i He Wet 1 gt 9 

4254 The fourth and lab eat . . 


5s ate to proſecute another in courts uf 
cature is in its kind a certain breach df the ma. 
2 1 vrhether it be allowable 
ee e ine 

"leery perhaps, at fit denn ſoo» dung: 
Andaman defign, w bringa thing voucticl 
by cuſtom, owned'Þ dy ptactive, and eſtubliſhed 
by authority, under diſpute: yet fince it id no 
laß our. give a reaſon of 


uty to be able to 
vhnt we do, than of what we believe; and 

fince tiere ate not wanting — Pare 
rules we profeſs to fubmit our practice, yet 
mnte contrary to this; and ſinos — 
are alſo ſome in the word; who think theß 
have ſufficient ground from thoſe to 
entortain a contrary opinion: : Feonceive, I 


may, without blame, enter into a diſquiſition 


of a thing already controverted; that ſo by 
an 


impartial ſurvey 1 
we. may ſcttle our futuse 
ſure grounds, that if i it 

in the wrong, we mu 


brought off Som, m_ 
e eee 


J As for 3 ies & bene i 
_ artaign the, courts of law themnſel des, _—_— 
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than ho ſuccerd into all the prifes 
and opinibns of the old Amabaptiſts, 
thoſe. ſons. ol confufon, that once o inſeſted | 


began 
: 1 wake and eyen eee in 
nocent, or very highly malefactors; he Comet 
of: which might oppoſe them, as needle6; 
the latter, as and deftructive. As for 
their innocence ; the ſtoties of their barbarous, 
1 murder, and the deſolations made 
them, have ſettled men's judgements con- 
ger bers And therefore, if their opinions 
their guilt, in comunRion with their 
—— as it cannot from what root 
elſe they ſhould grow, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
remove the latter, leaving e ia than: 
ſel ves to deal with the former. ava 
In the management of this queſtion, 1 ſhall, 
1, Examine the arguments brought againſt the F 
altowableneſs of Chriſtians going to law. 2. 
Genres what may be argued and alledged for 
$. Propoſe the conditions . end | 
= Aba ſuch a practice. ' id 
1. Firſt of all then, theirargunatats ſeem, 0 
cipally to bear upon ww ng CN 
19 The firſt is, thes darmenly e bye, 
and reſerved! to be diſcuſſed in iis proper place 
Here; which is in Marth. v. 40. where . 
determines that- general precept of ain 
5 ting 


* 
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ſiſting evil, to an utter abolition of all law-ſuits ; 
commanding every diſciple of his, that in caſe 
any 3 —— as) airy 
Bit coat, be ſhould let bim baue bi: Nl 
And certainly there is ſcarce any:thing more: 
diſpenſably neceſſary to a man's 1e fubGſlence, —— 
d raiment.; Bur ner if a man ſhall;be obliged 
even to relinquiſh this, and reſigu it up to the 
hand of violence, rather than to recover it by 
a legal trial, it muſt needs follow, that the ri- 
gour of this command cuts off all e 
of going to law whatſoe ver. 
ln anſwer to this, I cannot but obſerve that 
it is the cuſtom of this ſort of men ſtill to ar- 
gue from the letter of Scripture, in abſtraction 
from the ſenſe; and without any pondering 
either of the occaſion, circumſtances or cohe- 
rence of the text, immediately to fly and faſten 
upon the bare outſide of the expreſſioon. 
Two things, therefore, may de anſwered to 
this tent. 
. That it is not certain, that gende 
by ſuing ar law ſignifies any ſuch thing; the 
Greet 1 is To} bοννπτνι⁰ οοhsẌ EAD; but xgaropar 
to ſtrive, war, and contend with ano- 
ther by force; ſo that it is all one with ue 
xeo0ai, X ipiCetar oa. But to ſue . at 
law, is aging; and that with an accuſative 
caſe, "wg dax os xpirey3: and to be ſued in 
the paſſive xplquas * according to which, my 
Deen ca. xetbnvai,. taking c ſot d ou, 
| muſt! "Gignity, Jo bim that is willing lade 4 
80 wy 
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5 thee at lap: the meaning being this; he 
has took thy coat from thee, and is wil- 
ling to be brought by thee into a trial for it, 
to him give thy cloak alſo, Which ſenſe, be= 
tides that it is highly incongruous, r xifõ- 
7 ov Aafay ſhould have gone before got e 
Near, and fo the. words have run thus: To 
him that is defirous to tale thy coat; and 
then to go to law with thee for it t and not pre- 
1 y, to him that is defirous to go-to law 
with thee, and to take thy caat, to him give thy 
ckak alſo ; which is to make the going to law, 
antecedent to the wrong or injury about which 
men go to law, 9 : 12 bx 8 : 
It is more probable therefore; that the ſenſe 
of the text is this; F any one would unjuſtly 
contend with thee, and forcibly take: away thy 
cloak, let bim have thy coat aß. Accordin 
to which ſenſe, the words. ſpeak. nothing, at all 
of the ſuits or #1 at g's And this inter- 
ation grounded upon the jety of the 
e fully 3 3 goes 
before, and with what follows after, if any 
one will poſitively inſiſt upon it; I do verily 
bes cannot by any ſolid reaſon be difs 
. Bat becauſe Ithink fach reſpeſt is" to be 
had to the tranſlation, that it is not, but upon 
very urgent. neceſſity, to be receded from; 
therefore, in the ſecond place, I add; 1 
That theſe words are to be interpreted with 


4 
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throu this whole chapter, which is, to 
_thew 8 rnd nul pratite of the Yowr, 
in which they were abetted by the Pharifees ; ; 
and withal to declare, of how RN Gn contrary a 
temper his diſciples and followers ought to be, 
No the Clogs of the Fewy was, = 
the receiving any injury, to purſue that 
of retaliation ſo hercely and, bitterly, that 
ſometimes (as T have obſerved before) one 
te man would execute it upon. another; 
and when they could not ſafely or conyeni- 
ently = themſelves, but wow 25 to im- 
help of the te, and to dra 
8 n before hi him; yet they di 
i with ſo wh acrimony, and za, and ſuch 
deſigns of perſonal revenge, that it ſufficiently 
appeared to any impartial or judicious eye, that 
in all their proſecutions of offenders, they did 
not ſo much conſult either the ſatisfaction of 
juſtice, or their own neceſſary reparation ; as 
indeed ſeldom needing any at all, as they did 
the fruitleſs gratification of a remorſeleſs vin- 
dictive humour. 

Hereupon Chriſt reads a contrary lecture of 
patience, meekneſs, and quietneſs to his diſ- 
ciples, telling them, that in caſe they ſhould 
have any thing injuriouſly © purloined from 
them, they ſhould rather fit down under the 
105 of that and a much greater thing 'too, 
than with ſo much virulence. and exaſpe- 
ration of mind, as was common amongſt, the 
Jews, and unreprehended, not to ſay 5 — 
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| hanced by the Phariſees, purſue the recovery 
of their former right. Theſe words therefore 
dd not abſolutely prohibit them being in- 
jured to endeayour a juſt reparation ; but con» 
Aittionally rather to quit the benefit of juſtice, 
than to follow it in a finful manner. 
They are a ſublime precept of patience, upon 
a 8 offered to our goods, Parallel to fe 
words, any one ſinite thee on the right cheek, 
turn the other 40%; which enjoins the fame 
3 of And upon a wrong offered to 
And conſequently, as heretofore 
in * fition of thoſe, I ſhew d from Chriſts 
own practice, the beſt comment upon his pre- 
cepts, [that they were not to be underſtood ac- 
cording to the rigid import of the letter, -as if 
every 'man were bound to covet injuries, and 
to court affronts; fo I affirm alſo, that this 
command is not to be exacted according to 
the bare' ſurface of the words, but to be _— 
to the allowance and latitude of a figure, as 
being indeed juſt ſuch another hyperbole. 
Which is a trope, that to ſet forth the great · 
neſs of a thing more emphatically, words it 
in expreſſions, greater than really it is. And 
thus much in anſwer to what hey argue from 
this place of Scripture. 
2.) The next great place, which Pine think 
to ſpeak as fully to their purpoſe as this, is, that 


in 1 Cor. vi. 7. Now there ts utterly a fault 
| A you, becauſe ye go to law one with anos. 
"Why do you not rather take wrong # 


"=. | 


Aby do you not rather ſuffer yourſelves to G 
Aan ? Which words certainly amount to 
a pregnant and full prohibition of all going, to 
law, fince they declare it to be our duty rather 
to ſuffer, nay, even to embrace any wrong, 
than by ſuch means to recover our right. 

But to this I anſwer, LANE 


I.) That, what we render a fault, is in the 
Greek not «aplua, but only Sn, which 
ſignifies properly a weakneſs or defect; and 
ſuch do not always, or of neceſſity, carry fin 
along with them. According to 2 Beg 
the Apoſtle does not condemn. their going to 
Jaw, as a thing in itſelf finful or unjuſt; but 
as low, and weak, and not anſwerable to that 
greatneſs and generoſity of ſpirit, which became 
perſons owning ſo excellent a profeſſion. 
2.) But in the ſecond place, admitting that 
the Apoſtle's deſign here is to diſcountenance 
this practice, not only as weak and illaudable, 
but alſo as ſinful and diſallowable; yet I af- 
firm, that he accounted it not ſinful from the 
very nature of the action, but only the irre- 
gularity of the circumſtance; that they went 
to law upon every flight occaſion, before un- 
believers, in v. 1. And though to go to law 
be very allowable, yet for Chriſtians to pro- 
ſecute one another before the tribunals of In- 
fidels, for thoſe injuries, which they might 
fairly compromiſe by the arbitration and de- 
ciſion of perſons of their own body, was a 
thing that reflected an high diſgrace, and left 
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great ſcandal upon Chriſtian religion; and 


ntly as great a guilt u gen WhO 
cn the ſcandal; - 121 


In ſhort, the A poltle here either ebend | 
them only for going * law before unbelievers, or 
barely for goi poing to law, as being a thing utterly 


unju 4 in itſelf. If he deſig eſigns only the former, 
as it leis clear from the whole chain of the context 
from the firſt verſe to the ninth, that he does 
then it concludes nothing againſt the latter, but 
that before 4 believing judge, and a chriſtian 
court, with a due why Las. of other circum- 
ſtances, Chriſtians may right themſelves at 
law. But if it be ſaid, that the Apoſtle di- 
rects the edge of this reproof, againſt the very 
—_ itſelf ; then let it be made out, how 
ſtle can accord himſelf with himſelf; | 
50 in Chriſtians to go to law before the 
— in 5. 1. Dare any one of you, having a 
matter againſt another, go to law before the 
unjuſt, and not before the ſaints? Which 
ſhews, that what he prohibits under one, in the 
very fame breath he permits under the other. 
Nay, he proceeds to give reaſons why they 
fhould - the judgement of theſe thing 
themſelves, in y. 2, 3. If the world fhall 
judged by yon, are [+ unworthy to judge the 
ſmalleſt matters ? And, know ye not that ye wag 
judge angels; how much more things pertain 
ing to this 25 ? And again, in y. 5. 1ſpeak 2 
your ſhame. I it Jo, that there 1s not à wiſe 
man Fg au? no not one, that ſhall le 
PF $3. e. 
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able to judge between his brethren ? And now, 
is it not as clear from all theſe places, as if 
they were writ with a ſun- beam, that the 
Apoſtle's intention is not levelled againſt their 
going to law, but againſt the perſons before 
whom they did it? That they choſe to diſco- 
ver, and rip up the ſores of the church, before 
ſuch infidels as would deride them, rather than 
before Chriſtians, who would endeavour to con- 
ceal and cure them. E 
The only thing that can be replied bing, is, 
that in thoſe primitive times of Cheiſtianity, 
the Chriſtians had no tribunals or power of 
judging, as being under the juriidiction of hea- 
then potentates: and therefore what they did 
in order to the deciding of controverſies. and 
ſuits between man and man; they did not 
do as judges armed with the civil power, but 
as arbitrators choſe and conſented to amongſt 
themſelves, for the ending and compoſing. of 
differences. And therefore though it might be 
' lawful to bring one's cauſe before ſuch judges, 
yet it cannot now be lawful to ſue a brother 
in any of our courts, properly ſo called, as 
holding a AN of juriſdiction from the ma- 
"HK | 
But to this [anſwer ; that thisis © bar from | 
overthrowing or weakening the thing which 
it is brought to diſprove, that it is a notable. 
argument to confirm it: for if the\Apoſtles al- 
lowed it as lawful for them to dae cher 
cauſes before * * they might exer- 


ciſe 


4 
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ciſe a judicial act in deciding them, who yet 
were not endned with any legal, judicial aur 
thority from the magiſtrate; certainly it were 
highly ſtrange and irrational, ta prohibit men 
17 r "from ach. As. 
were both Chriſtians, and alſo. empowered. with 
ſuch a judicial authority from the oat civil. gover- | 
nour. In a word, it would amount to this; 
that Chriſtians might y ae cauſes before 
_ Chriſtians, not having any legal juriſdiction. for 
— Lig 
g parties. But When the 
come to have the ſtamp of publick authority, 
3 — od hn virtue of their of- 
fice; why then all trials before them muſt pr 
{ently ccaſe 10 be lawful, and become only a 
| berraying of the rights and privileges of be- 
lievers. I ſhall ſay no more of: this wild and 
inconſequent deduction, hut that it is an argue 
ment fit to be found only in the mouth of thoſe, 
whoſe cuſtom it js to diſpute agaipſt. teaſon. 
and to fight againſt — 1 
The third argument againſt the allooabile- 
nel of Chriſtians going to law, is Fac Lepe 
gommand that lies upon them to forgive ine 
juries, and conſequently not to proſecute them 
in courts of judicature, for as nch as theſe 
two ſeem utterly inconſiſtent. 5 
But to this alſo I raply, en in * 55 
we ate to conſider and diſtinguiſh two things: 
Fiſt — e 1 
84 


—Üm-— eee re 2 
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de my duty to forgive the ofſence done me by 
him that violently takes away my right; yet 
it follows not that I muſt therefore quit my 
* but may, with full allowance of equity 
and picty, endeavour the es d Tha] 
while] in rem the other. obs 
| Ake this h nde a mere-verkal:diftinction 
without a difference, is evident from hence: 
That ſuppoſing that ſornebody robs me of my | 
goods, 2 — alice: the value f 
the utmoſt farthing; yet ſtill after this reco- 
very, it is certain that the man has done me 
an injury, and reaſon and religion will oblige 
him to aſk me ene which it could not 
do, ſuppoſing that the did not con- 
1221 after I was re nenen 1 


. eee 
one's right. at law does yet leave a 9 
for the exerciſe of forgiveneſs; and con 
quently that they n not erclude or gen 
out one another, 

I cannot think of any "thing elſe in \'Scri 
ture, that ſeems to caſt ny prabadility: of ;hh- | 
vour upon this opinion: —— 
upon the proof of it as deſperate upon this 
account, Iproceed to the econd thing; ; which 
is to ſhew what-may be argued, for the al- 
lowableneſs of Chriſtians proevring their rights 
in courts of judicature. | | 

| But beforchand I fhall-promiG: this x; That 
the grun ä fuch proſecutions 

X58 * 
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— rmn et ne 
imiſhmenr. That is, a man is ſued either to 


reſtore what be has took from another; or 
brought into court for ſome offence or miſchief 
done by him, for which, ſince no reſtitution 
can be made, he is to ſuſtain ſome penalty fot 
the ſatisfaction of the law.” I Which two | 
caſes, thongh it is obvious to ſee, that à man 
may proſecute another for the reſtitution of 
—— from him, without any thoughts 
of bitterneſs or revenge; yet ſince the — 4 
ä 8 
advantage or reparation, it may be inquired, 
what can warrant a man in eee 3 
another, only to bring him to this, without 
being chargeable with the deſigns of 
To this I anſwer, that this obligation and ub 
jection to the community, of whh he is a 
member, engages him to dns. For every 
man is bound to ehdeavour the yoo aud pre- 
ſervation of the publick, and conſequently t 
proſecute a thief or a murderer, thougli pers 2-46 
ſonally they have not injured him, for ——.— 80 
as ſuch 8 have ade a breach upon ſo- 6 
ciety and common ; Which tequlret 4 5 
reparation * yea, and that @ gra, thatiPh 


man 1s robbed, thou ws Of = 1 
right, he might chuſe, ther upon that"ſcors - 
he would im for fen robe; "&& + 


ſince by the fame there 15 ga way "Wo 
the publick, which 1 LA 
9 A0 ecute th robber 5 +2 
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him liable to be proſecuted himſelf, an caſc he 
ſhould-not. I conclude therefore, that all theſe 
proſecutions. of a man in the courts of law, 
are juſt and allowable. And ©. I pas to the 
ans fr the prof the aſſertion 3 which 
are 1 
1. To endeavour the execution;of juſtice. in 
0 proper acts of it between man and man, is 
allowable hefore God, and not repugnant to reli- 
gion; but without going to law, there can be 

no ſuch endeavour for the execution of ju uſtice, 
and conquer. to be admitted. That the 
is not, repugnant to religion, is clear; 

for then juſtice and religion would be con- 
|. which Would be 10 caſt en high aper. 


5 lie is the nobleſt dictate iffuing from 
wy L of . nature, and nature, 

hich is the law God written in our hearts, 
Te contradict his law as it is written in 
his word, Gad cannot write she ſame thing 
a duty ee Jos. and a ſin in the other. 
Juſtice came down from heaven, and defended 


upon mankind, as a co munication of a divine 


perfection flowing from him whole great attri- 
| — is to e * — _—__ rewarder of 
for the aſſumption of the t. 
tht th exerciſe of this great blefling of the 

d, Juſtice, cannot take place, unſeſs it be 
lawful to proſecute offenders before courts and 


l it is a thing chat W 


1 
* 
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For can we expect that thieves an 
3 ſhould come and ſurrender den 
perſons to the vengeance of the law freely, 
and of their own accord, as ſcorning all ar- 
reſts, and preventing attachments by ſheriff, 
conſtables, and ſuch other unneceſlary inftru-' 
ments. of force > Will they arraign them- 
ſelves, be both jury; and evidence, and ſtand. 
convict by the generous ee a their own. 

confeſſion ? . | 
"When and where. da we 930 _ any 
ſtance. or example Fr * ſtrange wand 
actions? When men 4 PF OY e 
have loſt even common may juſtice 
expect ſatisfaction from their i a 1 Bur | 
Xa at} A not to be inſiſte 
and we may well venture the iſſue o | 
whole rener 5 1 ni when de | 
things come to ths profeacon: of 
cauſes at law wi SEP to be e . 
2. The ſecond argument is this; that if 
Chriſtian reli gion ablolutely EA Ah Sk 22 
difallows all purſuit of a man s right at law 
then the ſtrict obſervance of this celigi "ag | 
unavoidably. draws after it the utter diff An- 
tion of all government and ſociety; a ſad 
conſequence, but wn ning Hom Hel 
I Vn t ſociety, 6ſt dr 22 
For does no con in A ue 
Uacdion of ropriety amongſt men, and in 
their pe and, ſecure enjoying that, of 
W they an Doe not all r 
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lick bodies bear upon the great baſis of Mum 
and Tuum; between particular perſons, and 
upon the proviſion it makes to protect thoſe 
penny in their reſpectice titles to what they | 
els? - ih 
ang moreover, is nal the Wünskatten of 
all juſt poſſeſſion, a Ile by w. acquifition; as by 
gift . or the li which the world 
ſhares the common beg of nature, divi- 
ding to each man his portion, and encloſing 45 
it to him from the encroachment and pre- 
tences of all others? Theſe things, I ſuppoſe, 
muſt be granted to be the fundamentals, 
and firſt uniting principles © ſociety, e 
But now, if there be no coercive power to 
call men to account for their actions; when 
the world thall be infeſted with the violent 
and the unſuſt, who will not labour, but yet 
poſſeſs; who are no body's | heirs, and yet 
will linhetit raiſing a new claim, upon force, 
rapine, and opp n: What will become 
of order, of a opriety I and right? all thoſe 
hinges, upon which! the Aas of mankind 
and the peace of nations move and depend! of ay 
He that has the ſtrongeſt arm, the ſharp 
ſword, © the boldeſt front, and the fa wh 
Heart, muſt poſſeſs the world. W hatſoever 
he graſps, muſt be his own: richt and poſſeſ- 
ſion will be terms convertible. The meek 
and the injured part of mankind ſhall retain 
a right to nothing,” but to patience under the 


nfultations of the might and the w_ 
an 
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law itſelf is rendred unlawful. n CNY" 
. And,what is the greateſt miſery of all, theſe 


bonds of oppreſſion muſt be bound upon 
men by the ties of religion. Thieves rob us 
of our goods, and then this robs us of our 


remedies. And men will perſuade us, that 
Jeſus Chriſt makes it our duty to be poor, 


wretched, injured, forlorn, and deſtitute, as 


often as it ſhall pleaſe the lawleſs avarice and 
inſolence of our enemies, to make us ſo. 
Had the primitive Chriſtians owned this to 
have been the genius and true intent of 
what they profeſſed; it would quickly have 
hiſſed Chriſtianity out of the world, as the 


bane of government, and the deſtroyer of 
whatſdever was ben regular and excellent 


amongſt men. It would have expoſed it both 
to the ſcornand hatred of all governours, And 
the ſetting up the profeſſion of it in any 


kingdom, would have been like the bring - 


ing of a publick plague into the bowels of a 
nation; or the courting of a foreign invaſion, 
to trample down all before them with ruin 
and confuſion. For ſurely. the removal of all 
courts of judicature would have had no leſs 


miſchievous effects upon a people, than ei- 
ther of thoſe annoyances. But had this been 
the deſign of Chriſtianity, there is no doubt 
but all nations would have ſtood upon their 


: N 


guard, and kept ic off like a peſt, and co 


1 


| 9. 
and ſhall ſee that they can be lawfully nothing 
elſe but miſerable, when the yery plea of the 


| 
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of judicature would ſooner have ſuppreſſed 
this religion, than this religion could have 
beat down thoſe courte. 
I I conclude therefore, that it is far from 
the purpoſe of Chriſt's doctrine to forbid in- 
jured perſons to take their courſe at law; un- 
der the goſpel; courts are to be as much open 
as churches. And to plead the cauſe of the 
afflicted, the fatherleſs, and the widow, is 
but part of that great office which God has 
honoured, by ſometimes aſſuming it to him- 
ſelf. Chriſtianity came to inveſt the world 
with new helps and privileges, and not to 
abridge men of their old. This religion has 
| ided no aſylum for thieves or murderers; 
it neither ſecures, nor ſanctifies wrong, or 
oppreſſion. And therefore that opinion, which 
lays this as a block in their way, who 
| would proceed to a legal recovery of their 
rights, is to be rejected, as abſurd and inſfufs 
ferable. | | 4. 
Vet ſince men are too prone to ſtretch theit 
Juſt allowances beyond their bounds, to abuſe 
rivileges, and to ſpoil a due action by un- 
e circumſtances of proſecution ; I ſhall 
therefore, in the third and laſt place, briefly 
propoſe thoſe conditions that are required to 
warrant men in their law- proceedings and 
contentions, And they are three. 


"I 1 that a man takes not this con 
againſt any one, but upon a very great anc 
n e a Teg 
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paſs is not a ſufficient warrant for me to dif- 
turb my neighbour's peace, and to make him 
miſerable. It muſt be a loud and a cla- 
morous injury, that has broke in upon a man's 
reputation or eſtate, ſo that one cannot be 
entire nor the other ſafe without a repara- 
tion, which muſt give him a lawful call, to uſe 
ſo ſharp a remedy. | BEE 
But thoſe uncharitable, unworthy motives, 
that uſually act men in theſe proſecutions, 
ſufficiently declare how much they deviate 
from the rules of religion: for what more 
uſual than ſuch kind of ſpeeches, Iwill ſpend 
* five hundred, a thouſand pounds, but 1 will 
te have my will.” So that it ſeems, it is not ſo 
much to have right, as to have their will, for 
which ſome go to law. But let me. fay to 
ſuch, that God will ſpend a thouſand, nay, 
ten thouſand curſes upon them, but that he 
will fully puniſh ſuch a wicked and unmer- 
_ ciful diſpoſition, NR OT JW IND. 
2. Suppoſing that the wrong is great, and 
calls for reparation, yet in the next place 
it is required that a man be willing, upon an 
tolerable and juſt terms, to agree with his 
adverſary, rather than to. proceed to a fuit : 
otherwiſe he does not facrifice to juſtice, or 
to neceſſity, but to a litigious humour, and an 
Ul|-nature, that loves contention for conten- 
tion's ſake, and deſcends to it not as a remedy, 
but a recreation: He defigns not to advan- 
tage himſelf, but to affli& and haraſs his ad- 
| NA eee verſary; 


8 — - X : L | 
5 ws 4 * 8. * uy WF, * © 2 1 ka 1 


verſary; and therefore is willing to underge 
the 1 5 and miſer of following the oY 
Himſelf, only for the baſe pleaſure of ſeeing 
— . ˙ ! ] 
For ſurely it muſt be a very ſtrange height 
of virulence, that ſhall make a man thus 
prefer the continuance of a quarrel before an 
amicable compoſure of it! when providence 
is pleaſed to order the ſtate of things fo; that 
litigiouſneſs is not only a great, 1 alſo a 
very ttoubleſome, laborious and coſtly fin. 
A man cannot be wicked in this reſpoct, but 
with the expence of much money,. the labour 
of long attendances, and the anxiety of much 
cate. And when a man has wiſely made a 
ſhift to recover one hundred pound with the 
expence of three, and for many terins run 
up and down, backwards and forwards, ſe- 
dulouſly and induſtriouſly to no purpoſe; 
he will find thoſe words of the Apoſtle 
to the Corinthians, ready upon every light 
cauſe to proſecute one another at law, by 
do you not rather take wrong? why do you 
not fuffer yourſelves to be defrauded ? to have 
been not ſo much a leſſon of piety, as of po- 
cy, thrift and good huſbandry. And ſurely 
if we compare the charges, vexation, and 
noiſe of a ſuit, with that pitiful deſign, which 
for the moſt part is drove at by it; if thus 
' contentiouſly to go to law be a fin, as un- 
doubtedly it is; why then we need look no 
farther, nor enjoin ſuch an one any other 
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be: But thirdly . and laſtly, ſuppoſing that 
both the wrong is in itſelf” very great, and 
no ſatisfaction or conditions of agreement 
are offered by him that did it, but that the 
injured perſorf@nuſt of neceflity commence 
a ſuit againſt him; yet then it is required, 
that he manage it by the rule of charity, 
and not with any purpoſe to revenge himſelf 
upon his adverſary. But certainly it is a very 
tate thing, and ſeldom found, to ſee a man 
of ſo clear a breaſt, ſo ſincere a deſign, as © 
to have waded through ſuch proſecutions, 
without any interpoſal of vindictive thoughts. 
The action indeed (as I have proved) is in 
itſelf lawful, but the perſon that is to ma- 
nage it, is weak and ſinful, and it is ten to 
one, but his corruption ſtrikes in, and bears 
a ſhare in what he does; and then the iſſue 
of the whole buſineſs turns but to the ac- 
counts of ſin: and when the ſuit is ended 
here below, there is an action of revenge 
brought againſt him in the court above. 
And therefore though he who thus chuſes to 
right himſelf, does lawfully; yet (except in 
caſes of extremity) certainly that man does 
more fafely, who conſiders that he is but 
weak, and ſo offers not himſelf to the temp- 
tation. : . | | 
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And thus J have finiſhed the reſolution of the 
laſt caſe propounded, and J hope have ſtated 
the controverſy with that truth and equa- 
lity, that I have not at all derogated from 
the law of God, n I aſſerted laws 
of men. * | 
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; Romans X11. 18. 8 
Fit be poſſible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men. 
Xun 1 firſt entred upon theſe words, 

I laid the proſecution of them in 
the diſcuſſion of theſe four parti- 
culars, i 


I. To ſhow what was included in this 
great duty of living peaceably.  _ 

II. What were the meaſures and propor- 
tions by which it was to be determined. 

III, What were the means by which it 
was to be effected. 5 5 
IV. What were the motives and argu- 
meats by which it might be enforced. | 


The two firſt of theſe I have at length 
diſpatched; and the two laſt, as containing 
nothing of controverſy, but being of plain 


and practical conſideration, 1 finiſh in 
this diſcourſe, and conclude this ſubject. 
2 3 And 


5 
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And firft, for the means conducible to 

our performance of this excellent duty; I 

ſhall amongſt thoſe many that poſſibly each 

man's particular experience may better ſug- 
to him, ſelect and reckon theſe. 

1. A careful ſuppreſſion of all diſtaſteful, 
but however of all aggravating apprehenſions 
of any ill turn or unkind behaviour from 
men. He that will preſerve himſelf in a re- 

r courſe of acting, muſt not only attend 
the laſt iſſues of the performance, but watch 
the beginnings, and ſecure the fountains of 
action; and he will find it but a vain attempt 
to oppoſe it in its birth, when he ſhould have 
encountered it in its conception. A great 
fin, or a great virtue, is a long time in forming 
and preparing within, and paſſing throug 
many faculties before it is ripe for execution, 
And when that chain of preparations is laid, 
_ perhaps is then neceſſary and unavoid- 
able. 

As when a man has fixed his thoughts 

upon an affront offered him, reſented it ſharp- 
ly, and rolled it in his mind a long time, ſo 
| that the rancour of thoſe thoughts begin to 

reach and infect the paſſions, and they begin 
to riſe and ſwell, and thoſe alſo to poſſeſs the 
will, fo that this eſpouſes it into full reſolves 
and purpoſes of revenge: it is then too late 
to command a man under theſe diſpoſitions, 
and proximities of action, to be peaceable ; he 
is poſſeſſed and full, and admits of no wo 


. 
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The malicious defign has got head, and ma- 
turity ; and therefore will certainly paſs into 
act, and rage in a man's behaviour, to the de- 
Peer of railing, or downright blows, or per- 
aps bloodſhed ; or ſome other inſtance of a 
NEST TT UTI 2 
hut had a man, by an early warineſs and 
obſervance of his teeming een cruſhed 
thoſe infant ſharpneſſes, thoſe firſt diſguſts and 
prudgings, that began to ſour and torment 
Pie whole mind ; he would have found the. 
humour curable and conquerable : and for all 
theſe ſeeds, and little eſſays of diſturbance, 
yet as to the main event of practice, he muſt 
ve paſſed for a peaceable man. 
Has a man thferefore received an injury, a 
diſreſpect, or ſomething at leaſt that he thinks 
to be ſo; if he would now maintain himſelf 
in a due compoſure of fpirit, and ſtop the 
fallyings out of an haſty and indecent re- 
venge, and all this with ſucceſs and a certainty 

of effect; let him firſt arreſt his thoughts, 
and divert them to ſome other object. Let 
him but do this eaſy violence to himſelf, 
as to think of ſomething elſe : amongſt - 
thoſe thouſand things in the world, that max 
be thought on, let him fix upon any one ; 
as his buſineſs, his ſtudies, or the news of the 
time : but amongſt other things, let the 
thoughts be directed rather to reconciling ob- 
jects, ſuch as ate apt to leave a pleaſure and 


a ſweetneſs upon mind; as a man's * 


T 3 


ful and innocent recreations, the delights of 
a journey, of a cured ſickneſs or an eſcaped 
danger, or the like, But chiefly, let the 
thoughts be buſied upon ſuch things, as are 

_ peculiar and proper antidotes againſt the 

- grudge conceived, As, let a man remember 
whether he never received a courteſy,” from 
that perſon. who he thinks has provoked 
bim; and let him conſider, whether that 
courteſy did not outweigh the preſent injury ; 
and was not done with greater circumſtan- 
ces of kindneſs, than this of diſreſpect. Now 
by ſuch arts and methods of diverting the 

thoughts, the quick ſenſe of the injury will 
by degrees be cluded, weakned and baffled 
into nothing: And the grudge will ſtrike a 
man's apprehenſions, but as a gentle breath 
of air does his face, with a tranſient, un- 
diſcernable touch, leaving behind it neither 
ſign nor impreſſion. B 
For we muſt know, that it is the moroſe 
dwelling of the thoughts upon an injury, a 
long and ſullen meditation upon a wrong, 
that incorporates and rivets it into the mind, 
And upon this reaſon it is ill affronting the 
melancholy and the thinking man, whoſe 
natural temper. and complexion lays what he 
has obſerved before him, by more frequent 
remembrances, and more ſtable. and perma- 
nent repreſentations ; ſo that the mind has 
opportunity. to carry its examination to every 

particular circumſtance, part, degree and oc» 


calion 
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caſion of the affront, brooding upon it with 
ſuch a cloſe and continued intention, till it 
binds the remembrance and reſentment of 
it upon the ſoul, with bands of iron and 
links of braſs, never to be diſſolved, or- fetched 
aſunder, by time, or kindneſs, or any after- 
attempts of reconciliation, ta 
If a man will indulge his thoughts upon a 
diſreſpe& offered him; he will find how by 
degrees they will - raiſe and advance, and get 
the maſtery of him. That which firſt did 
but lightly move, ſhall preſently warm, then 
heat, afterwards chafe, and at length fire and 
enflame him: and now the evil is grown 
mighty and invincible ; And ſwelled into a 
ſtrange unlimitedneſs, ſo that that which 
perhaps but a week or two ago, was no 
more than a ſlight diſpleaſure, and to be ſmi- 
led or talked, or flept away, is now like to 
go off like a clap of thunder, to ſcatter an 
huge ruin, and determine in ſomething diſ- 
mal and tragical. 5 580 
We ſhall find that this way of thinking 
had the like effect upon David, but upon a 
better ſubject, in P/alm xxxix. 3. My heart 
was bot within me; while I was mufing, the fire 
burned ; then pale I with x" tongue. We 
ſee here the gradation by which this holy 
man's thoughts led his zeal up to its full 
height. In like manner, when an injury has 
paſt upon a man, he begins to muſe upon it, 
and upon this bis heart grows hot within him, 
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and at length. the fire burns, and then'he\fperaks 
with his tongue; perhaps railing and tezilinng: 
and it is well, if in the iſſue he does not alſo 
ſtrike with his hand. The lion has not al- 
ways ſuch a preſent ſupply of fierceneſs, as 
to fit him to fly upon his prey, till by the 
echoes of his own roarings, and the frequent 
ſtriking of himſelf with his train, he has cal- 
led up his drowſy ſpirits, and ſummoned his 
rage to attend his appetite, and ſo fully cha- 
fed himſelf into his natural fury; and then 
he is a lion indeed, and to meet him is 
death, and to behold him a terror next to it. 
This is exactly the caſe of the angry and 
contentious man; he provokes and works up 
himſelf to a paſſion by a reſtleſs, imploy- 
ment of thought upon ſome. injury done 
him; till from a man he grows into a beaſt 
of prey, and becomes implacable and into- 
lerable. Surely therefore it cancerns the vir- 
tuous and the wary, and ſuch as know how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is, to conduct every 
action of piety by the rules of prudence, to 
endeavour peaceableneſs, by keeping down 
the firſt inconſiderable annoyances and diſtur- 
bances of it, which like the muſtard-ſeeds.in 
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their firſt ſowing are very ſmall and con- 
temptible, but being grown up, ſhoot out in- 


to branches, and arms, ſpread into a vaſt 
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Compare a diſguſt in its beginnings and 
after its continuance, in the firſt app e 
and the laſt effects of it; and we ſhall find 
the diſproportions monſtrous, and unmeaſu- 
rable. No man is able to give' laws to an 
overgrown humour, and to grapple with a 
corruption ripe and armed with all its ad- 
vantages. Who would think, when he ſees à 
little ſpring-head, and beholds the narrow- 
neſs of its circle, its quiet bubblings and ſmall 
emiſſions, that by that time this little thing 
had crope three or four miles off, it ſhould 
be ſpacious in its breadth, formidable in its 


depth, grow. inſolent in a tempeſt, riſe and . 


foam and wreſtle with the winds, laugh at 
every thing in its way, and bear its con- 
quering ſtream over damms and locks, and 
all oppoſition. Why thus alſo it is with the 
mind of man: after he is offended, if he 
will not be brought to diſcharge his thoughts 


of the offence, he may think and think fo 


long, till he has thought a diſtaſteful appre- 
henſion into an action of murder; 
But as in order to a man's keeping of th 
ce, both with himſelf and others, it highly 
ies upon him, to give no entertainment to 
 diſguſiful thoughts, conceived from the beha- 


viour of men towards him; ſo he is much 


more to abandon and take heed of all g- 
gravating thoughts. If he will not paſs over 
and forget an offence, at leaſt he is not to 

heighten it; to make that great, which is but 
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ſmall ; and numerous, that is but ſingle. If 
a man were to chaſtiſe a child for a fault, and 
preſently by an error of fancy ſhould per- 


ſuade himſelf, that certainly that child was 
ſome great porter, and ſhould: meaſure out 
4 85 we him accordingly ; there is no doubt 
the injury would a in a 
2 jury n e 
There are indeed no venial Goa ede 
God, but there are between men; and there. 
fore he who ſhall proſecute a venial offenco 
with a mortal hatred, and ſwell a mole-hill 
into. a mountain, beholding every thing un- 
der new created heights and additions ; he be- 
trays a turbulent diſpoſition, and a mind to 
which peace and the ſpirit of peace is wholly 
a ſtranger, 
It is not unuſual to hear ſuch foenchies 
Gl from ſome En” He _ _ a 
g ſely to ſpight me; not 
— I dif u — it, it had never been 
oke or done — him. Whereas perhaps 
man in the word or action for which he 
cenſured, thought no hurt, much leſs de- 
ſigned any ; but did it by, an innocent care. 
kfineſs, not ſufficiently alarmed by an expe- 
rience of the baſeneſs, the falſeneſs, and the 
exceptiouſneſs of men, to ſet a greater cau- 
tion or guard upon his behaviour: Or per- 
haps, take it at the worſt, it was a word ex- 
torted from him by the exaſperation of his 
ner nd before he was aware, borne u you 
S 
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the w of paſſion, and ſo quickly out of 
his wiog 2 to be recallel. 
But ſhall we now play the exactors ind the 
tyrants, ſqueezing every ſuppoſed irregularity 
till we fetch blood, and according to that un- 
worthy courſe condemned .in Vai. xxix. 21. 
make a man an offender for a ward? Are we 
ſo perfect ourſelves, as to need no allowances, 
no remiſſions, no favourable interpretations 
of what we do or ſay? Or are we ſo unjuſt; 
as when we need theſe things ourſelves, to 
deny. them to others? 
Would any one be willow: to be took 
upon an advantage? to have every flip and 
weakneſs of his diſcourſe critically obierved, 
every inadvertency in his behaviour malici- 
ouſly ſcanned, and at length heightned, and 
blown up to a crime, or a great accuſation? 
Surely there is no man ſo privileged from 
the common lot of humanity or natural af- 
fections, but that he is ſometimes more open, 
and gay, free and unconcetned, and fo ob- 
noxious to the unſeaſonable xigors of a watch» 
ing ill-natured adverſary, : And, on the other 
ſide, there is no man but ſometimes ſuffers | 
the viciſſitude of trouble, . buſineſs, thought 
and indiſpoſition of mind, that may caſt a 
roughneſs upon his deportment, and for a 


while interrupt the complaiſance of his con- 
verſe, 


And ſhall theſe things be now -counged 
prounds ſufficient to build a diſlike * 
c 
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that ſhall vent itſelf in the diſturbance of a 
man's peace, the hatred of his perſon, the 
undermining of his intereſt, and the extin- 
guiſhing his reputation. It is as certain as 
certainty itſelf, that oftentimes they do ſo: 
and therefore I have nothing to ſay more as 
to this particular, but to make uſe of that 
prayer of St. Paul, 2 Theſſ. iii. 2. God deliver 
ut from unreaſonable men : for the way of 


: 


peace ſuch have not known.” 
And thus much for the firſt means to 
help us in' the duty of living peaceably ; 
namely, a mature and careful ſuppreſſion of 
all diſtaſteful, put eſpecially of all aggrava- 
ting apprehenſions either of the defective or 
y inſtances of men's behaviour towards us. 
2. A ſecond ſovereign means conducing 
to the fame great purpoſe, is the fotbearing 
of all pragmatical or malicious informations 
againſt thoſe with whom we converſe, It 
was a worthy faying of Solomon, well be- 
ſeeming that reputation of wiſdom, which he 
ſtands renowned for in Holy Writ, That 
be that repeateth a matter, ſeparates very 
friends. ' The carrying of a tale and reporting 
what ſuch an one ſaid, or ſuch an one did, 
ts the way to ſow ſuch grudges, to kindle 
ſuch heart-burnings between perſons, as of- 
* _— forth and flame to the con- 
ption of families, courts, and perhaps at 
length of cities and kingdoms. Rue wil 
chief ſuch incendiaries do, is „ as 
281 ng 
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being indeed for the moſt part inevitable. 
And a vine or a roſe - tree may as well flou- 
riſh when there is a ſecret; worm lurking 
and gnawing at the root of them; as the 
peace of thoſe ſocieties thrive, that have ſuch 


concealed plagues n. up in their heart and 
bowels. 


For let us conſider the cal a little: There 
is perbaps in ſome united body, collection or 
ſociety of men, ſome pick- thank caterpillar | 
or other, who either to ingratiate - himſelf 
with ſome great one, or to ; miſchief ſome; 
whom he maligns, or Peradventure both, | 
comes and cringes and whiſpers, and tells 
his ſtory, and poſſibly with ſome diſſembled 
expreſſions of me to the perſon whom 
he is about to ruin: as that he is heartily 
ſorry, that ſuch an one, whom he had always 
an eſteem for, ſhould 75 miſbehave, and for- 

et himſelf, as to be guilty of ſuch: things, as 

found and heard him to be; and indeed 
was a long time before he could believe any 
ſuch matter of him, out of the great honour 
he bore him. Nevertheleſs thusand thus it is, 
and he is troubled that he ſhould be forced to 
be the Wee of any _ to his dilnds 
Well, the good m man has told his ory, — 
the ſecret bolt is ſhot : let us now ſee i into 
how many curſed conſequences, this vi 
piece of villany is like to ſpread itſelf; and 


chat, whether we conſider the accuſation as 
ich true 
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true or as falſe; as relating to the perſon ac- 
cuſed, or to him before whom he 18 accuſed. 
And firſt we will take the allegation that 
ſuch informers uſually make in their own 
behalf, that truly they (aid nothing but what 
was truth, and they conceive truth may be 
lawfully ſpoken. Very good! Be it there- 
fore a truth. But yet give me leave to aſk 
ſuch -perſons a few b : As whether 
a truth may not be reported with as mali- 
cious a deſign as the greateſt falſity that ever 
was hatched in hell; and whether to tell a 
truth with the purp ofcs of malice, be not a 
fin of as black an hue in the accounts of 
heaven, as to contrive and tell a downright 
lye. I would alſo aſk, whether the perſon 
who told this truth, would have been as 
ready to tell it, had it made for the other's 
advantage,” as much as it does for his preju- 
dice : and whether he would be willing that 
thing ſhould betold and publiſhed, which 
is true of himſelf. I believe the anſwer- to 
theſe interrogatories would appear but very | 
lame and impertect. 
But fince truth is a thing that ſeldom 
dwells in the months and diſcourſes of in- 
formers, we will ſuppoſe the accuſation to 
be, as for the moſt part it is, really falſe. And 
that either as to the very matter of it, there 
being abſolutely no ſuch thing as is reported 3 
or at leaſt in reſpect of ſome portion and cir- 
. of 7 narration; re ke —S 
ws 
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being added, over and above the true ſtate 
of the matter, or ſomething being conceal- 
ed that ſhould have been mentioned; either 
of which may make ſuch an alteration in the 
caſe, that, that which one way is innocent 
and allowable, the other way becomes im- 
pious, vile and criminal. It is in ſuch re- 
rts, as it is in numbers, the addition or 
detraction but of one unit makes it preſently 
another number. WR DO 
But now if we proceed farther, and di- 
rect the conſequences of this degenerous prac- 
tice to the perſons concerned in it; as firſt, 
to him that is informed: againſt : we ſhall 
find that whether the information be true 
or falſe, his condition is very miſerable. For 
if it be true, all opportunities of deprecating 
his offence, and of reconciling himſelf to the 
perſon offended, are cut off and took out of 
his hands; but in the mean time, the accu- 
fation lies feſtering in the other's mind towhom: 
it is delivered, waiting only for an occaſion, 
ſuddenly to attack or ruin the poor man, 
who knows not of the cloud which hangs 
over him, nor of the ſnare that is ſpread 
under him; but is _ and deſtroyed be- 
fore he is aware, without any remedy or 
eſcape. = M59 + n + ee © ke 
But if the things depoſed againſt him be 
falſe, as frequently they both are, and may 
very well be, by reaſon of the accuſer's pre- 
ſumption, | that g he ſhall. never be brought. 
C1 4 1 to 
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to vouch or prove what he has ſaid; why 
then an innocent perſon unheard, untried, 
and beregved of all power to clear himſelf, 
and to confute his accuſer, is concluded 
againſt, and condemned; his ſentence is paſt, 
the purpoſe of his ruin ſealed, and the man 
Is own up before ever he underſtands that 
there is ſo much as any crime, accuſation, 
or accuſer of him in the world, 
And is not this an horrid and a barbarous 
thing, and a perverſion of the very deſigns 
of ſociety? For to what purpoſe do men 
unite and convene into corporations, if the 
miſchiefs they ſuffer under them are grea- 
ter than thoſe that attend them in a ſtate of 
diſperſion and open hoſtility ? Ee. 
- Certainly it is a grievance to nature, and 
to that common reaſon and juſtice: which pre- 
fides over mankind, to fee a brave, an up. 
right and a virtuous perſon fall by the infor- 
mations and baſe arts of an atheiſt, a ſyco- 
phant, and an empty dreſſed fellow; ſuch 
an one, that if but one third part of mankind 
were like him neither God nor man would 
think the world worth preſervation. And 
yet ſuch are the men that overthrow virtue, 
diſappoint merit, and render the rewards of 
the good and the vicious accidental and pro- 
miſcuous ; and in a word, are the peſts: and 
vermine that diſturb and infeſt ſociety. 
But neither is the poor accuſed, ruined 
perſon the only one that is abuſed, and in- 
617. FX jared 
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red by the falſe and malicious informer; . 
5 * be who by ſuch information is 
brouz ht to ruin him. For is it not the 
worlk of 5 5 that ſuch a wretch ſhould 
make à prear perſon” the inſtrument of his 
ſin, Fry tl proſecutor of his malice, and 
all this by abuſing his intellectuals with a 52 
deceiving and cheating him with falſe per 
ſuaſions, in order to a gaining him to a baſs 
or a cruel action; firſt blinding his eye, and 
then uſing his hand; and making him to do 
that upon a falſe repreſentation of thin 
which bad he been ri htly informed of, he 
would not have done for a world. It is like 
the making ofa man drunk, and then cauſing 
him to fign a deed for the paſſing away of 
his eſtate. In ſhort, it is a daring encroach- 
ment and an intolerable i injury. And if there 
were any one that "might Jawfully Hot be 
forgiven, i it is this. 5 
But the abuſe reſts not hero; for ſuch ſos. 
phants by theſe practices do not only abuſe 
men in their underſtanding, their intereſt, 
and their peace, by firſt making them to 
believe a Alchosd, and then to ſacriſice a 
friend or an innocent man to ſuch a belief; 
but farther, they abuſe them in that very 
inſtance for which they accuſe others. It 
being very frequent, nay my own little ex- 
perience has obſerved it, that thoſe who are 
ſo officious, by the traducing of others, to 
fawn, ns, and Hatter men to their faces; 
eee eee eee 
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ate as apt to vilify them behind their backs 
as any other whatſoever: nay, the matter of 
the accuſation by which they ſeceretly ſtab 
others, are uſually. ſome unwary expreſſions 
ſlipt from thoſe perſons, while they have been 
| 22 nos compliance with the {crowd 
iſcourſe, in his undervalutng, upbraiding, ar 
ing from the ſame he -. E124 
afterwards he is fo diligent to accuſe. them. 
+ Now in this caſe there is nothing fo much 
to be wiſh'd for, as that ſome lucky hand of 
vidence would bring the perſon informed 
againſt, and the perſon towwhom he was informed 
againſt, together ; that they might compare 
notes, and confer what the informer had faid 
on both ſides. And the truth is, ſo it falls out 
dy a ſtrange connexion and trace of events, that 
uſually ſuch whiſpeters are dilcovered, and 
that that which paſſing from the mouth is 
but a whiſper, from the echo and rebound 
becomes a voice: the effect of which. is, that a 
vile perſon comes to be underſtood. and then to 
be abhorred, and to be pointed at as he paſſes 
by, with ſuch kind of elogies as theſe ; © There 
e goes a perſon for whom no one 8 was 
ever the better, but Dany ruined, blaſted and 
* undone; the ſcourge of ſociety, a ſpit- poi- 
e ſon, a viper, and to be abandoned and ſhunn'd 
« by all companies, like a mortal infection: and 
yet withal ſo deſpicable, ſo deteſted, and that 
« amiditthegreateſi ſucceſſes of his acl hi 5 
* that the condition of him who is moſt ruined 
ie by him, even while he is ruined, is much 


* more 
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more ekgible, and defirable; 38 of the two, 
«7 know no man, but had rather be a 


201 


up a by a toad than be a toad.“ 
I wonder what ſach perſons think, er pro- 
poſe to themſelves, when they eome to af- 
front God in hls houſe, praying, hearing ſer- 
mens, and receiving geraments; when there 
is no fn of corruption incident to the de- 
taved nature of man, that more peculiarly 
unfits them for this divine and bleed duty, 
than the ſin that we have been diſcourſing 
of. And I am confident, that when ſuch a 
perſon thruſts himſelf upon the ordinance, 
and receives the conſecrated elements; he yet 
partakes 50 more of the body and blood N 
Chriſt, or the real benefits of them, than the 
rat that gnaws the bread, a creature like 
Himſelf, cloſe, miſchievous, and captemptible. 
We have ſeen here how much ſuch perſons 
and practiees interrupt the eace of ſoeieties; 
but yet we are o know that 'the burden of 
this charge is net ſo wholly to lie pon the 
framers and bringers of ſueh informations, 
bat that ſome is to reſt upon thoſe alſo who 
are ready to hear them. © For as there is a 
parity of 26k ſt between the thief and thaw. 
ceiver, 10 there ſeems to be the like between 
the teller and the wap 1a of a malicious re- 
port; - and that great reaſon. For 
who would knock, hay he deſpaited of 
entrance? or what huſbandman would caſt 
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row? ſo it is moſt certain, that ill tongues 
would be idle, if ill ears were not open. 
And therefore it was an appoſite ſaying. of one 
of the ancients, that both the teller Pr the 
hearer of falſe ſtories ought equally to be 
hanged, but one by the tongue, the other 
by the ears: and were every one of them 
25 ſerved,” I ſuppoſe nobody would be fo 
fond of thoſe many miſchiefs brought by 
ſuch perſons upon the peace of the world, 
of to be concerned to cut them down, un 
leſs, perhaps, by cutting off the aaa 
f ee parts, by which they hung. 
But When tbere is a conſpiracy and an 
aprecment on both ſides, and one ill- nature 
tells a tale, and another il. nature thanks him 
for it; and ſo eneoutages bim in the cuſtom, 
by ſhewing how ready, he is to hear his words, 
and to do the intended miſchief; 3.5 ſo that 
the ball is kept up, by being taſſed from one 
hand to the other: Let not that ſociety or 
company of men, who are bleſſęd with ſuch 
perſons amongſt them, expect any ſuch thing 
as peace; they may as well expect that the 
winter ſun will ripen their ſummer fruits, or 
the breath of the north wind preſerve their 
bloſſoms. No, they will find, that the blaſts 
of contention, will blow and whiſtle about 
their ears, and a ſtorm ariſe, which ſnall en- 
danger their tranquillity to an utter ſhipwreck, 
without any poſſihility of being appeaſed, but 
by throwing ſuch wretches and renegadoes 
from God and goęd- nature overboard. 5 
t 
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Let this therefore be the ſecond means to 
advance us in the duty of /iving peaceably; 
namely, to abominate ſuch practices ourſelves, 
and to diſcountenance them in others, It is 
a preſcription eaſy and ſovereign; and ſuch an 
one as will not fail in the experiment: but 
according to the Kere of its efficacy, will 
manifeſt a certain and an hap y influence, 
for the reſtoring of peace, and the refreſh- 
ing of human converſe: for when the troublers 
of *Tjrael are removed, the trouble 115 it n 
needs ceaſe. © 

And thus much for the h means of 
— pas. the duty of peaceableneſs. 

3. The third that I ſhall preſcribe is, that 
men would be willing in ſome'caſes to wave 
che proſecution of their rights, and not too 
rigorouſly to inſiſt upon them. There are 
ſome things which it may be lawful for a 
man to do, but falling under croſs circum- 
ſtances, may be infinitely inexpedient. To 
require reparation for a wrong, is a thing 
good and lawful; but ſometimes it may be 
done ſo u nſcaſonably, that peace, which. is a 
much better thing, is loſt by it. That ſame 
ftomachus cedere neſcius found in moſt, is 
the thing that foments quarrels and keeps 
men at ſuch unpeaceable diſtances. I will 
not loſe my right, ſays one; and I will ſuffer 
no wrong, ſays another: and ſo they enter 
iato a conflict, both pulling and conteſting, 
ys the quietnes of ſociety is torn aſunder 
U 3 betwirt 
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berwine'them. Now i it is here apparent, chat 
unleſs one of theſe fhall relinquiſn what he 
to be his right, the conttoverſy muſt 
e neceſſmy be perpetual, But certainly peace 
is an en wig nigh, 0 8 to 
de at the rate me leſſer abri 
rips ey a man ſhall find that he —— 
dors himſelf ſo much right, as when 
fuch an ocbaſion, he parts with his right. It 
may poſſibly be of ſome difficulty to aſſign 
all choſe inſtances in which peace may chal- 
lenge this of us, as to ſurrender a right for 
its prefervation; and though caſes of this na- 
ture are as numberleſs, and indefinite, as par- 
ticular actions and their circumſtances; yet 
to contribute ſomething to the conduct of our 
ice, in ſo weighty and concerning a 
marzer, I ſhall preſume to ſet down fome. 
(1.) As firſt, when the recovery. of a ri A 
—_— g to the beſt judgement that Uh 
reaſon can upon things, ſeems im 
ble: r and duty x 44 calls _ 
man to ſurceaſe the proſecution of that, and 
fathet to follow peace, It will, perhaps, be 
replied here, rhat this caſe is ſuperfluous and 
abſurd, for no rational men will endeavour 
after chat which he apprehends impeſſible. 
I anſwer, that this ſeems true indeed, did 
all that were rational act rationally. But be- 
fides, fuppoſing this alſo; yet unleſs a man 
acts virtuouſly as well as rationally, he may 
Pony to himſelf the Danny of a thing 
| impoſſible 
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impoſſible, not indeed with a defign to ob- 
an oh ing, but for ſome 9 

purpoſe; as either to gratify an humour, or to 
annoy an enemy, or the like. As for inſtance, 
he that ſhould proſecute a poor widow, not 
worth above two mites, for the debt of a 
thouſand talents due to him from her, 
yet by reaſon of this her great poverty, con- 
tracted by loſſes and misfortunes, utterly 
unpayable ; that man proſecutes an impoſſible 
thing, and at the fame time knows it to be 
ſo, and accordingly deſpairs of the recovery 
of his debt, yet he continues the ſuit, be- 
cauſe his diſpoſition may incline him to be 
traubleſome, vexatious, and unmerciful ; and 
where money is not to be had, to pay him- 
{elf with revenge. He may be one that taſtes 
the calamities of a ruined adverſary with an 
high reliſh, that finds a mufick in the widow's 
fighs, and a ſweetneſs in her tears. 
But now, in ſuch a caſe, is it not rational 
to conclude, that Chriſtianity calls us to peace, 
rather than to a fruitleſs proſecution of a de- 
ſperate right? where providence, by taking 
away all poſſibility and means of payment, 
ſeems to have decided the cafe for pardon, 
and the opportunities of exerciſing a chriſtian | 
acc. | | 31 LEW 
© Wooley be alſo called to the fame duty 
of not demanding our right, when the power 
and villany of the oppreffor put the regain- 
ing of it under an impoflibility, But you 
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will reply; This is a very hard ſaying; for 
ought any one's injuſtice to prejudice me in 
the claim of my right? I anſwer, no: if that 
claim had any likely proſpe& of a recovery, 
Otherwiſe, what rational effect can follow it? 
for by all a man's clamours and ſuits for right, 
he is not at all benefited, and yet the peace is 
diſturbed ; nay, it is enough to ſtamp his 
action irrational, that he loſes his own peace 
without the leaſt recompence ; all his en- 
deavours expiring into air, and vaniſhin 
with no effect: for the door of juſtice is ſhut, 
and his little attempts cannot force it open. 
It is a thing in itſelf lawful and com- 
mendable, for a ſubje& to vouch and aſſert 
the title of his prince. But ſhould it ſo fall 
out, that a tyrant and an uſurper ſteps up 
into his throne, and there ſurrounds himſelf 
with armed legions, and a prevailing intereſt, 
ſo that juſtice and loyalty are forced to ſhrink 
in their heads, and ſo all purpoſes of refiſtance 
become wholly inſignificant; will any one 
ſay, that it is here the duty of any particular 
perſon to ſtand forth and defend his prince's 
claim, in defiance of the uſurper, by which 
| — neither hisprince's right is in the leaſt advan- 
taged, nor the e power at all weakned 
qx infringed; but yet the common peace is 
interrupted, and a ruin brought upon his own 
_ head, and the head of his confederates. 
Thus, when a bird comes to be immured 
in the cage, being took from its natural range 
ey, | A 
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is the air and the woods, and begins to 
feel the injury of a reſtraint, and the cloſe- 
neſs of a priſon, it ſtrives and flutters, to re- 
cover its natiye liberty; and perhaps with 
dana breaks a Wing or a leg, and ſo ang 

: and, after all this unquietneſs, is Job 
| fred at laſt to die in the n 

It is ſo with a perſon overpoVWered j in his 
right, and bereaved of it by thoſe with whom 
he cannot grapple. Chriſtianity and reaſon 
command him not here to labour in vain, 
but to make a virtue of neceſſity, and to ac- 
quieſce, expecting the iſſues of providence, 
which diſpoſes of things by a rule known 
only to itielf. And by fo doing, a man is ws 
worſe than he was before ; but the 
maintained, and the rewards of patieno 
may be well expeted. 

(2.) In the ſecond place, it ſeems to be a 
man's duty, to quit the claim of his. right, 
when that right is but trivial, ſmall and in- 
conſiderable, but the recovery of it trouble- 
ſome and contentious. That which being 
loſt, makes a man not much the poorer; nor 
recovered, much the richer ; cannot authorize 
him to enter into the turmoil, the din, .and 
noiſe of a ſuit, or a long conteſt. 
Nothing can warrant a man in theſe courſes 
but neceſfity, or a great inconvenience which, 
in the ſuppoſed inſtance, is not pleadable. 
But he proceeds upon the dictates of — 
the ſu gge 2 of reven ige, and * inſti 
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tons of an u poſition : the conſe- 
quences of adi _—— are but ill; 
2 rewards of *. * much 
- This whole method, is like the applying of 
correfives, and cauſticks, and the moſt tor- 
menting remedies, to remove the pain of a cut | 
money Armagh gs ud. ip chaſe 
away flies: the mans and he deſign are hg 
diſpreportienable. 
43.) In the third 0 it ſeams. to be a 
man's duty, to recede from bis claim of any 
right, when: for the injury dons him, 
has a n him, in ſome good 
equivalent, and perhaps greater, though of ano- 
ther ind. A man has a jewel in 
another's hand; the jewel comes to be loſt or 
ſtoln : but the perſon to vhoſe keeping it was 
emtuſted, is willing to make him ſatisfaction, 
in ing tim che full value of it in money, 
or in giving him 2 Price. 
In which cafe, ſhould the 1 
utterly refuſe all fuch 
_ infiſt upon the at of — 
thing; he declares Himſelf a {on af conten- 
tion, mans eee and. an nncealogable 


exactor. 735 


Nay, the equity of this extends even to 
S 
equivalent can be made; yet when 
rhe utmoſt that the thing is capable af, comes 
0 be tendered, mn 

harity, 
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charity, Nun tis up the injured man from 
righting himſelf by any. farther. proſecutions, 
As for inſtancę, we wall 
and i njured in his reputation; in this caſe, the 
word, that gave him the wound, cannot be 
unſaid again, or revcked, an y more than a ſpent 
hour be called back, or een brought again 
upon the ſtage of time, but it is gone and paſt 
recovery, Yet the maſchict done "by this word 
is permanent and it has ſpilt a man's 
good name upon the ground; which, like ſpilt 
water, cannot be up again. But af- 


ter this, the ſlanderer comes. to be touched = 


with remorſe and ſorrow for what he has done, 
acknowI his fault before 


edges and 
his ſlandered brother; retracts his words, a8 
— as they . offers r 

ge ſum of money or 4 advantage: 
What now is the injured perſan, to do in this 
condition? "Tous K . chat a good name is un- 
valuable; n is not 
an equal ranſom for t. Let it is alſo as true, 
——— no quarrel, how juſt ſoever, 'aught to be 
; but ought to be let fall upon due 
reparation: rand — this caſe ad- 
mits of no other or greater reparation, than 
what has been offered. Should it therefore be 
n and the action 


rigorouſly and 4 


nexorably.; 1 


am afraid the ſcene would be altered, and that 
he who proſecutes his right, having yet more 


. would, in the eſti- 
b Mate 
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mate of the ſupreme judge, from the injured 
perſon, turn eee ae e 

The like may be ſaid in the loſs of a limb, 
or rt of the as an eye, or an arm. 
Sab is, that hel 2 out my 
eye, or cut off my arm, has not the magazines 
of nature ſo in his power, as to be able to give 
me another; nor will all his eſtate recompenſe 
the injury of a maimed deformed body: yet if 
be will endeavour to give me the beſt recom- 
pence, my ſad condition will receive; and 
make up the loſs of theſe with ſupplies of other 
advantages : I muſt be contented, and lie down 

tiently under my calamity, no longer owni 
Rene the 9 of an Baer from the ras 
that did it, dut as a fad providence from hea- 
den, as an arrow thot from the bow in the 
clouds, to to puniſh my fins and to exerciſe my 

And therefore all ſuits, and actions, 

and — Bbg after a ſevere retribution muſt 
be let fall; 1 muſt not vex, worry, and un- 
do him. The eye that God has left me muſt 
not be evil, Verſe man has robbed: ine of 
the 6ther ; nor the remaining arm ſtretched 
out, to revenge dhe How that laßt — its 
fellow. Ft 

And thus I have ſhown the caſes, in which 
the duty we all owe to peace, may command 
us ſometimes to remit the rigid proſecutions of 
our right; which was the third means propoſed 

to give ſucces to __ r endeavours after me” 
ableneks, 20 
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4. A fourth is, much to reflect upon the 
gin We of Chriſt, {nd the ri in injunc- 
lyan pon us 8 follow it. We ſhall 
find that be i ml whale li te went in a conſtant te- 
ceſſion own rights, in order to the 
tranqpillit 2 peace of the; publick: he was 
born heir to the kin dom of the Jeus, vet 
| mal vouched his title, but;quietly. aw; the 
ſcepter in an uſurper s hand; and lived and 
died under the government of thoſe, who 
had no right to e „When tribute was 
demanded, of, him, he elearly demonſtrated 
the caſe td Peter, / in, Matib. xvii. 44, 25, 
26. Fog they had neither right; to demand 
nor he obligation to pay, any JS A 
we find, that he Nager be at the - 
little les;than a miracle, rather than by r — 
to obey. an unjuſt exaction, to diſturb © dar oo 
Left we: ſhould offend them, ſays he to Peter, 
&, thou to the ſea, and caſt, — and tate 
> the 2 that firſt cometh up : and thou ſhalt 
fe ece of money in his mouth';. that. take, 
| Jos , 7, me and tber. But what if they 
had been, offended, it had been but an offence | 


talen, for here no is 
weg 0h, be Gs, 7 


paid, nor 
be demanded; yet io tender . hr 
publick peace, that he waved. all theſe pleas 
and argumentations, and. complied . hg th 
Da nd yhat is more, inthe great ooncers 
is life, rather 08d Secaſion a 
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mult, or any r diforder,” though 
. arch ee 
the Tr? hs fin de at the gre 


y yd fon 
tho defign of ph 
to ſuch a behaviour, calk Tor bl That 


general, that we ond be wilkns' " eek 
many high Inconyeniences, rather \ 


ſerable compa 


bent out an i 
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means to enable en fi ourſelves in the 

great dus 55 n 

(50 The fifth and laſt which 1 ſhall 
which fardly, for its efficacy and vittue, (xe 

| be inferior to none of the „i this ; ot 
to adhere too c Ying and niery to out 


goubtful in them- 


J ay | 
ak, more fkilful in thoſe” 17 
purſue moſt of thoſe contentions Wbich affict 
the world, to their firſt principk, we ſhall find 
that they .iffue from pride, and pride frond 


{elf-opinion, and a ſtrange perfoaſjon that men 

have of their e of thoſe "things of 
which they are in 'T am not 

for the implicit faith of the pap or for | 
man to pluck out his own TR on 
guided by another man's, in matters play, - 
obvious and apprehenſible ; and bb 
mon reaſon, without the N 
Auch, is a "cortparenit judge. B | 
things difficult and controverted, e . 
who have made it their buſineſs to wade i 
thoſe depths, ſhould be confatted, and 


to, before the rath and illiterate Jetergainations 


£1 particular x man whatſoever. 
AE of which, Lam fare; has 
Gel CACE of this poor cha ch, ak 


1 into 5 ) unſettlemetnts, that the youngeft 
Fam alive, is not like to ſe it recoveretl 4 6 fe 
full ſtrengeb, vigourand eftablifiment. © There 
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is not the . leaſt retainer to. a gon 
thinks he underſtands the whole pores *. 
ligion, as well as the Pt 1 5 and pro fake 

doctor in the nation. for thoſe "hin 
that by pious and mature A en ade! 
upon the word of God, and the 8 prac- 
tice of antiquity, have been ordained. for the 
better and more decent management of divine 
worſhip, there. is ſcarce any preaching, diſcon- 

tented ignoramus, any groaning old woman, 
or any factious ſhop-keeper, who for want of 
S Rory: b a but 1 9557 
y, and, as o yery judicioully, 
call them in queſtion. For of thoſe. 2 
thouſands who, uſe to read the Scriptute, there 
are few who underſtand it, and fewer who 
think they do not; whereupon they venture 
on all — — 5 affix ſuch alt Interpreta- 
on tlie mo concerning paſſages, as ei- 


ther their LE or their 1 JAP, | ſhall ſug⸗ 


And having, upon ſach pitiful grounds, took 

up an opinion, they are a8 r oY to fight for 
it, and to affert it ith the la {f drop of their 
5 Armies ſhall be raiſed! ſwords 15 
and the peace of a kingdom Gacrificed, to a no- 
tion as hardly conceived, as impudently. de- 
fended. Laws muſt be repealed, or lie unexe- 
cuted, cuſtoms abrogated, and loyereignty it- 
elf muſt be forced to bow before the 
tions of a tender conſcience, ; 15 and to 8860 Way 
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Rey clan warp ſentitments in ſacred matters; 
the great ſtandard of truth, to Which all muſt 
orm. For though they deny a conformi- 
ty to the church, in its conſtitutions, yet, they 
think it very reaſonable, nay neceſſary, that 
the church ſhould, conform: to them; where- 
as it is molt certain fromm experience, that ſuch 
perſons ſeldom perſiſt ſo ſteadily in any one 
opinion, as for a year's ſpace to andren tho- 
eaghly to themſelves. Niob 1 0 V 
I conclude therefore, that: there i is AA. 
dene of the common peace, as a confident ſingu- 
larity of opinion : for men's opinions ſhall rule 
practices, and when their practices ſhall 
get — — they ſhall; over - 
= the laws. If when men ſhall refuſe to 
yield obedieuce to ſtatute and: government, 
= for ſuch refuſal plead, that their conſcience 
will not give them leave to think ſuch | 
dience e and fot this allen gener 
reaſon, but becauſe they are reſolved to think 
4o, or alledge ſome places of Scripture, which 
they will be fate to underſtand in their on 
ſenſe, though perſons much — 
and;knowing:than they, underſtand them in 
à far different one; and then, after all, ſhaf 
hive this acœepted by governours, as a ſufficient 
reaſon to exempt them from the mon ob. 
ligation that the Jaw deſigns to lay upon 
ſubject ; there is no doubt, but that . 
courſe, the very ſdundation of peace and go: 
vernment will © PRE ** e and — - 
Dan I \ wAg0 BB | Whole 
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vhole fabrick of church and ate crown back 


into its former confuſion. 1 18550 r f 

And thus much for the third ticular pro. | 

poled r the handling the words namely, to 

. 1how'by Ma: 2 means we: might be el | 

to 5 wy ah ho 1 come 

www wo the and laſt ; which th how,” 
tab Vis I 11 192 wo 


Fir Mo 20 lei er 1 
W. What-are N. motives and 
wi which this duty e . 
poſe, many may be gathered here 1 8 05 
From! what — been already delivered, and 
— I ſhall be the brieſer in this. 


1. The firſt. enforcing argument has: 1 
ſhall. ſhall be taken from che ex. 
<eellency of the thing itſelf; which indeed is 
gen, that the higheſt appellations of ho- 
nour recorded in Sefipture are derived from 
| God himſelf is pleaſed to inſert it 
amongſt his own titles, and to-/be called ir 
Gd of peace, Rom: xv. 33. It is alſo the 
| honourable name of the Meſſiah, that he 1 


to be the prince peace, Fai. ic. 6. 
that in the moſt eminent manner t 


that chit could 
be: for he deſigned the time of his Ws 
when. there was a general peace over the who 
world in the reigu of Auguſtus Caſar. And the 
firſt meſſage that was ſent fim heaven upon 

his nativity, was a meſſage of peace, Luls il. 
44. Glery be to God on high. and on earth peace, 
gopdewill- rewards men. The whole doctrine 
that by biniſelf; and his Apoſtles-he 


to mankind, is called the Goſpel Y * * 


/ ; 
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Phewotdo prace, Rom. x. 15. Thelaſt 
he hed to his diſciples at de, 
tture out of the world, was a legacy of 


. xiv. 8 "My peace I leave with 


111 ro you nat as "the 
e ory gi verb, 22 unto you, ' And the 
Working the oly / in the hearts of 
believers are e . by the ſame thing, 
Galat. v. 22. The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
Joy, peace. And in the laſt place, both the of: 
fects and rewards of piety are {et forth by this; 
Rom. xv. 13. De Cod of hope fill you 201tb all 
Joy an in belisvuing. In a word, there 
is no one vittue or excellent: quality in the 
world; "4 Ba which there be half fo many de- 
nominations of honour and expreſſions of blei- 
fing taken by the p 
from peace. It is bh very ſtyle and phraſe of 
Scripture 5 and if I ſhould; cadeavour to men- 
tion how often it is thus uſed in it, I muſt 
not 10 much quote N nge tranſcribe 

books' and chapters. a v ⸗ 
Not. de ber needs be a glori- 


_— ———— of glory to 
thus fills the heral- 


and calls gifts, graces, bleſ. 


55 2 5 3 bevy thing, after its own 


name. The heathen cuſtom was to detive 
their names of honour, from the triumphs. of 
war, as Numidicus, Apaticus, Africams: but 
Chriſtian' religion, that came to unite and 


cement ſociety, to compoſe; differences, and to 


1 0 conquer 


aft 
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conquer minds only, has made up its catalogue 
of honours, with names of peace, a virtue of 
a more benign nature, that can adorn one 
man without the diſgrace of another. ** 
2. The ſecond motive to peace ſhall be 
eben from the excellency of Ti principle, 
from which peaceableneſs of ſpirit proceeds, It 
is from a pious, a generdus and a great mind. 
Little things are querulous; and the waſp much 
more angry and troubleſome than the eagle. 
He that can flight affronts, deſpiſe revenge, 
and rather ſuffer an inconvenience than im oy 
his paſhon to remove it, declares himſelf. 8 
the injuries of men, and that though others 
would diſturb him, yet he will not be diſtur- 
bed; he is too — be ſhaken ; and ſo, has 


both his —— and "Jus reputation in his 
own 
Novy certainly-it inen defireble s cl 
a perſon, than to be a ſubject and a ſlave to every 
man's diſtemper and imprudenee z for ſo he is, 
whom every man is able to exaſperate and diſ- 
quiet: he has let gorhis happineſs, and put it 
into the power of Noſe, who regard not their- 
own; and therefore is forced to be miſerable, 
whenſocver any other man ſhall think fit to 
be proud, inſolent and puſſionate. I ſuppoſe, I 
need no greater argument to recmmend a 
— temper, Nr the miſery” of ſuch a 
en 

8 a ſhall be take 
from the conſequent bleling, N it 
= 


4 
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by a. peculiar. promiſe," Matth, v. Bleſſed are 
. and 1 may add, by a parity 


of Kar no lei bleſſed are the peace- 33 8 


The — heaven are opened; and the de- 
figns of - md to ſerve the intereſt 
the peaceable. All contingencies, unuſual 
ſages and caſualties of affiis, ſhall 3 
to an happy event, in reference to ſuch 
1 F r when God: intends a bleſſing, a 
eſſing with an emphaſis and a iarity, 
he does here; he — a ane 
tuition, eſpouſes his concerns, directs his ac- 
— ̃ — 
I do not but n n 
ced to the ble, iv rſs —— 
heaven, and runs forth into eternity, and does 
not — in theſe tranſient enjoyments 
and earthly: felicities; yet ſince theſe alſo lie in 
the bowels of the promiſe, and may come in as 
a fair or ſerve às a comfortable ear- 
neſt of thoſe greater happineſſes that as yet are 
but within our proſpect; I ſhall take notiee 
of two inſtances of this bleſſing, that will cer- 
rinly attend the peaceable in this world. 4 
(.) The firſt is an eaſy, undiſturbed and 
uiet enjo of themſelves. ' While a man 
s careful to keep the peace with others; he 
will in the rebound find the inffuence of it 
himſelf. ' He has no enmities to | 
oute, no revenges to beware of, no ſuſpicions to 
diſcompoſe his mind. But he that will diſturb 
3 of neceſſity caſts himſelf under all thoſe 
| X 3 evils, 


K 
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evils. For he that affronts or inji 1 
muſt be at the trouble to make at | 
good; he muſt alſo expect that the afftonted 
wah lr waits for an appartunity io: thay him 


pence: whereupon 
A guard, to hearken. and 
contrive how he may fruſtrate 
the — Wow. M1 All which is 2 * 
torment, and a fad vexation; and like being 
upon the watch ch night, ne alben are 
at their reſt. (1 2 
But then the chicfeſt miſery. of all is this 
that as it is a very reſtleſs, ſo it ; a very need · 
leis condition. eb what neceſſity is there, 
that I ſhould undertake the trouble of trou- 
bling another? Why ſhould I take ſo much 
pains to be diſturbed and out of order, when 
tdhe charge at which I may purchaſe my on 
quietneſs is no greater than only to let other 
men enjoy theirs? If I ſhould. ſtrike any one 
a great blow on the teeth, it is very Roba 
that I may bruiſe ny" on hand, as well. as 
* 15 peaceable a and 
| t e man is com ts 
tled in the moſt of thoſe: nx compo that em- 
broil the world round about him. He can 
ſleep in a ſtorm, becauſe be had no hand 
in the raiſing it He conjured no evil ſpirit 
— and ſo is not put upon the trouble to con- 
8 He is like a ſword 
reſting in its ſcabbard, which by that means 
both hurts no OR and (oe aac 


679 (2) | 
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'Theother inſtance of the great bleſſing 
attending che ble in chis world, is thus 
honour and reputation, which ſuch a temper of 
mind, and courſe of life, fixes upon their per- 
ſons. Every one looks upon ſuch a man as a 
publick bleſſung, as a gift fromm heaven, as an 
help. and remedy to the fraiſties and miſcries 
of mankind: There is gone but is forced ta 
confels, that he has been the better for ſuch 
an one; and conſequently; to acknowledge a 
| e meer phe a mae Nh 1 
converſed with him. 

But on the contrary, is chere any one "that 
prays for or honours a plague, a rat, a ſerpent, 
or, which is worſe tha all, a falſe and a mali- 
cious informer? As amongſt all the trees and 
plants of the earth the bramble is 3 
troubleſome, ſo it is alſo the moſt contem 
tible. It is the great and notable Gaſs 
earth, to Fl Aa thorns: and it is als 
ſo their doom to be burnt; and I know 
nobody that would find a miſs of them. 

For fo 99 ſuch perſons are-removed, afflic- 
ted ſociety. ſeems to have a little reſpite and 
time of bicathing ; for while they have ſcope 
to act the miſchief of their temper, they are 
| like fame flies that firſt by their venom make a 
fore, and then ſet upon it and afflict it 

But it being the nature of mankind to faſten 
an honour there only where they find either 
ſomething like to God, or beneficial to them- 
ſelyes; let not ſuch nuſanee think, that any 


a) 
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generous. mind can either honnur or affect 
tem : For ſuch can be conſiderable for 
but becauſe re able to do miſchief ; and I 
now nothing ſo vile or baſe in nature, but that 
ometimes it has power to do hurt. Is there 
any thing more weak and pitiful, tlian a flea 
or a gnat; and yet they hove fling and Qurp- 
neſs enough to trouble a wiſe on ima 3 
It is therefore the — 


the mind which ſtudies how to 
heal, and bind up the bleeding wounds of ſo- 
ciety, that is truly great and honourable. The 
natne of ſuch is like an ointment er Heese 
which we know is both healing and 
Honour and 
them; and when they have finiſh'd a glorious 
life here, ennobled to the — done 
by them, their report — them and their 
memory is bleſſed.” Their name is 8 

_ Kurth, and their e oh ens 08 „t 
No woll: 

e tur. 1888 yh * 
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IHE” bes things, which m 

ſuch a # me in he the world, E 
1 and death ; the Jatter both the ef- 
fect and puniſhment of the former. Sin, I 
confeſs, is an obvious ſubject, and the theme 
almoſt of every diſcourſe; but yet it is not 
di/courſed of ſo much, but "that it is committed 
much more: It being like that ill cuſtom 
ſpoken of by Tacitus in Rome, e, veta- 
ur, ſemper retintbitur. 
But while the danger contin 


not 
© of fin ſu 
FI is continual, 


* * 
: . ' « * 17 « „ 1 n * v 4 n 28 4 12 
[1 2 0 % 2 2 » F F 6 1 | * 


\% 


uous, wed the commiſſion 
and ds aud nt 


Is * 
* 
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In the words, we have a near and a cloſe 
conjunction between the greateſt object of the 
world's love, which 1 ft, and the reateſt ob- 
jet of its hatred, which is death. And we ſee 
them preſented to us in ſuch a vicinity, that 
they. are in the very confines of one —— ung 


death treading upo ye by heels * 
ful, yet · its inſepara «pp is 


wonderful to — — — — ſhould fo 
eagerly court the antecedent; and yet ſo ſtrange+ 
ly deteſt the conſequent ; that they ſhould pour 
gall into the fountain, and yet cry out of the 
bitterneſs of the ſtream : And laſtly, which 
is of all things. the moſt unreaſonable, that 
a workman ſhould e that he is _ 


his 2 


1 * 


' x; 1 t 1855 e 15 " Mach is here 
followed with ſo ſevere a penalty, as death... 

wo ſhall ſhow, bat 15. compriſed: in 
Heath, which! is here allotted for. * ae 


1 ? \t\ \ * 80 Ut 4: 
ML. Aud Laſtly, I ſhall ISS in what. 
death is. properly called the bs o 
Of each o f which in their, order cke 


12 ii Fi 


1 


17 * Ait. 


noi For the 75 * theſe, what TY 16. ny 
according to the moſt known, and received 


definition of it, it is ayopie, a breach of the lau; 
a 
, 'Y | 


« 
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gor, Jeaping over thoſe. bounda- 
FI n th e ane . Ce k 
1 TE a ratiopah nature. * A receding, from. that 
| ©; rule. aud meaſure,” which God has pre- 

Icn ibed 10 r Horal actions. This is the eee 
nation, of it ; but as for the particular difficul- 
ties, diſputes, ;and:; controverſies, which ſome 
by ſtarted; upon this ſubject, and by which 

have made. the law Cad, almoſt as 
* ad voluminous as the /aws of men; 

1 ſhall wave them all; and not being defirous - 
to be either nice, or prolix, ſhall ſpeak of ſin 
only under that known diviſion of it, into ori. 
ginal and: au, 

1. And firſt, for original 1 It may ſeem 
ſtrange perhaps that fin bears date, with our 
very being; and indeed, in ſome reſpeR, pre- 
vents it. That we were /inners before we were 
born ;. and. ſeem to have been held in the 
womb, not only 2s. 7 ante fon: the bi rth, but 
as maleſa&ors 1 in a pr Kür And that, *F M5 
look upon our intereſt in this world, our for-" 
feit was much earlier than our "coſe 
e are (lays the Apoſtle). by. ney e | 
of wrath, | Epheſ.. ii. 3. Not only by dp 
vation, or. cuſtom, and ill-contracted habits, 
but by. nature; the firſt principle, and ſource 
of action. 5 nature we, know is as entire," 
though not as. wg in an mfant, as in a 
grown man. Ind 92 ſtrength of mans 
natural corruption is ſo great, that every man 
end an adult ſmer. din is the, anly 


5 
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316 SERMON i | 
in the world, which never had an infancy, 
that knew no minority, Tantillus puer, tantus 
Saint Auſtin.” "Could we view 
Emine, and look thr 


ary a neſt of impurities * ſee in the 
heart of the leaſt infant ! likes khot of Mie 


files, wrapt up in a dunghilf! What a radical, * 


uctive force of fin might ws behold in all ö 
is facultics, ready upon occaſion,” and the 
maturities of age, to  aiplay" "Tel with a rf | 
kd fertility! 
There are ſome, T know, who deny, that 
which we here call origina 1 fn to be indeed 
properly any fin at all; and will have it at 
the moſt, not to be our Fault, but our infe- 
licity. And their reaſon is, becauſe nothing 
can 4 17 8 properly fin, Which is not 
voluntary ; but original corruption in infants 
cannot be woluntary ; ſince it precedes all 
exerciſe of their rational Na their under- 
Handi and their will. 

Butt to this I anfwer, that original Ser 
Gov i in every infant is voluntary, not indeed 
in his own þ#r ſon, but in Adam his repreſen- 
tative ; whoſe actions, while he Rood n in that 
capacity, wete virtually and by way of im- 
putation the acts of all his Poe As 
amongft us, when a perſon ſerves in parlia- 
went, all chat he votes in that publick capa- 
city or condition, is truly and Political to be 
eſteemed the, vote of Mn thoſe: perſons, for 
whom he ſtands, and ſerves as W 

ow 


2h principles. 
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Now in as much as Adam's ſin was free, and 
b voluntary, and alſo imputed to all his poſte- | 
_ rity; it follows that their. or:gina/ corruption, 

the direct and proper effect of this fin, mult 
be equally valuntary; and being eme. 
gular, muſt needs be ſinful. ny Þ 

Age and ripeneſs of years doen: not give 

being, but only opportunity to fin. That prin+ 
ciple, which lay dormant, and unactire be- 
fore, is then drawn forth into ſinful a, and 
commiſſions." art When a man is grown up, his 
corruption does not begin to exif}, but to 


appear and to ſpend vpn that ſtock, Which 
it had long before. Fehn HL 


Pelagius indecd tells us, thaxihe: ſons of 
Adam came to be ſinners only by imitatiann 
But then, I would know; of him, hat thoſe 
firſt inclinatiuns are, which diſpoſe us:to ſuck: 
bad imitatiuns ? Certainly, that cannot but be 
ſinful, which ſo powerfully, and almoſt forci- 
bly iaclines us to %.... 
We may conclude therefore; that even this 
original, native corruption renders the per- 
ſons: who have it, obnoxious and liable o 
death, An evil heart will condemn us, though 
providence ſhould . its running fortn 
into an evil Ii. n in in, vrhether it reſts 
in the inclinations, or ſhoots' out into the 
— And a di ab payer; though 
be never /pits it. eiii e 
2. The ales bevdck; or kater ct uf 
* den which we call 4. This is the 


Fry higheſt 
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higheſt” improvement of the" former: "he 
conſtant flux and”ebullition of that corrupt 
ſountain in the courſe of a vicious life: that 
abiungare of the beart deelared in exprefions; 
and made viſible in actions. It is that, which 
St. Mars calls the works *of tbe devil,” 1 John 
i. S. and the Apoll Paul, the 45 85 the 
fleſh, Rom. viii. 13. and a walking a 

living "after" the. Jets J with other ſuch like 
deferiptions. OL OWER Nod & S101 
* Now aQtual fin may be conſidered two 


wa wo Mev 07 £1299 en 2205 19 17700 


(3) Aeodtding to the fubjebt-mbtrer:c of It.” 
. (2.) According to the 7 mew; ad Back 21 
For the firſt; conſidere according to the 
fubject-marre} of it, it is divided 8 the ſin 
-_ e an of e the 
n of our T5 according to at but 
Full account given of it by the ſebools, that 
it is dictum, fatum, aur rpg contra 
legem Dei. Somethin 4% done, or 8 | 
againſy "the ul of G 2 5 
10 And fieſt n of e the 
irregularity of them is, no doubt, fenfiul, and im. 
prints a guilt upon the ſpeaker. We cannot 
ſay in that lofty ſtrain af thoſe in fal. xii. 
Our tonguei are our on, who i lord over ni? 
No; wer have both a lord and a law. over us 
and our tongyes are not ſo much our c, 
as to W the greateſt princes and the 
moſt illuſttious drolls from being reſponſible 
for their exttavagance: A word is quickly 
Nac git | | ſpoke, | 
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ſpoke, but the. guilt of it Abides like an Ar 
W, it flies fwift, and it ſticks faſt. And 5 
Saviour aſſures us, that ce. "idle word ſtands 
upon record to be one day àccounted for. 
And that word is ſuch, Which is either di- 
refed to no end, or not to 5 right one. A de- 
Fe& in either of which, leaves an .immo- 
rality behind 1 [he ae is in Matth. xii. 
thy woords t ejuſftified, an 
5 5 55 eee le 
tongue ſhall Sen; evidence 25 W 
at thy foul mall 745 to hell 1 25 thy 
own mouth. de On 
Bs > The cose rt of actual fin is the 
Ki of our external acfionr; that f is, of ſuch, 
as are performed, not by itdmediate ptoduc- 
tion or emana tion from tlie Will, but by com- 
mand of thewill upon ome" Exterior part of 
member of the body,” as the proper inftiy> 
ment of Action. Such as are the acts of theft. 
murder, uncleanneſs, and the Hke. Tü prove 
which te be fins; no more is required but 
only to read: der the lw of God, and to 
ee ge its authority: They being wrote 
an ſuch big broad, ald legible characters, 
that the times of the gtoſſeſt ignorance Were 
never ignorant of the guft and turpitude in- 
ſeparibly inhetent in chem. And where the 
Written 9 law came not, chete ac. 
eording to the Apoſtle's phraſe; men, a to 
theſe: particulars, were 4 law fo . es, 
1 [by peruſing that little book, which every 
man 
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man earried in his own, breaſt, u, uickly | 
find. og ben L both, to: diſcoyer, and, — con- 
enormities. 2 £6: £971; 1001 * 
3) The third Gt of aca bu, . be 
ors our | defires.; Deſires are the, firſt iſſues and 
Gallyings out of the ſoul to unlawful vo 
jects. They are ſin (as it were) in its fur 
formation. For as ſoon as che heart has once 
conceived this fatal Ys it oft, FR 
hot als DAT defire : concupiſcence is 
Prime, and leading . fin, which gives, lie | 
influence to all the reſt, ſo that the 
ound and principal prohibition of the law 
1s;, thou ſhalt, not couet, And in Match, V. 
we ſee how. ſevere iy the Goſpel arraigns the 
very firſt movings of FRY irregular appetite, 2 
making them equal to the groſs perpetration 
of the ſin. And. wd ion is only a 
conſummation of deſire 3 and coald We ima- 
gine an outward action S without 
Key it would be rather the ſhell, and outſide 
of a ſin, than properly, a fin itſelf. 
„Nom all; theſe three ways; namely, by 
word, ation, and defire, does fin actually p 
forth bl And his is 15 7 diviſion. of it, 
.CO A | 4 to its ell matter. | 
. Dee of actual 7 ſin pa 
according to the degree or meaſure of it; 
Jo alſo it is diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral degrees, 
and rtions,, according to Which it is 
either « 1 05 * Furrer in in malt 
ais igen 1025 2 
— 1) K 
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1) As firſt, when a man is engaged in a 
Gnful courſe. by r ſurprize and infirmity, and the 
extreme frailty of his corrupt nature.; when the 
cuſtoms of the world, and the unrulineſs of 
bis affections, all conſpiring with outward cir- 
cumſtances, do, like a torrent, beat him out 
of the paths of virtue, and, as it were, whe- 
ther he will or no, drive and bear him for- 
ward in the broad road to perdition: : which I 
take to be frequently the condition of the dan- 
gerous, unwary, hardy part of a man's life, his 
youth; in which generally deſire is high, and 
reaſon low ; temptations ready, and religion afar 
off. And in ſuch a caſe, if a ſtrict education, 
and an early infuſion of virtue, does not pre- 
poſſeſs and ſeaſon the heart, and thereby pre- 
vent the powers of ſin in their firſt, and moſt 
furious eruptions; how. is a deſperate wretch 
drawn, forth into open rebellion againſt. his 
Maker, into a contempt of all goodneſs, and a 
love of thoſe ways that can tend to, and end in, 

nothing but his confuſion? And yet this is the 
moſt tolerabie condition that ſin defigns to 
bring the ſinner into. I call it the moſt. tole- 

rable, becauſe fin, left to its natural courſe and 
tendency, would, and may plunge him into a 
much Worſe. Nevertheleſß, if a remedy does 
not maturely inte rpoſe, this muſt certainly prove 
[IG the- 00d. and wages 1 15 will bs 
_ deat 
| 2 N bond nel actual 60 is, hea 


1 courſe of ſin ſt the re- 
Y 1 luctancies 
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luctancies of an awakened conſcience, and the 
endeavours of his converſion : When ſalvation 
waits and knocks at the door of his heart, and 
he both bolts it out, and drives it away. When 
he fights with the word, and ſtruggles with 
the ſpirit ; and, as it were, reſolves to periſh/in 


ſpite of mercy itſelf, and of the means of 


This we may. ſee exemplified by ſeveral 
ſtances, both in the Old Teſtament, and the 
New. Thus God upbraids the houſe of ral, 
Jai. i. 5. Why ſbould ye be firicken any more, 
ye will revolt yet more and more? And is 
there any thing more frequent, than complaints 
of their backſliding, their playing fait and 
looſe with Gcd ; and their finning againſt all 
God's methods of reclaiming finners ? Jjai. 
_ Ivii.- 17. I was wroth, ſays God, and ſinote him : 
T hid myſelf, and was wroth, and be went on 
frowardly in the way of his own heart, Here 
ve ſee God angry, and the ſinner unconcerned, 
_ ſmiting, and yet the ſinner ſtill proceed- 
C2 Fand the like examples we find of the Jeu 
ſinning, in our Saviour's time: they ſinned 
againſt clear light and irteſiſtible conviction; 
with an hard heart and a daring hand. / ye 
were blind, ſays our Saviour, Jobn ix. 41. ye 
ſhould not have had fin. No, they ſinned know- . 
ingly, and reſolutely, with an open eye and a bare 
face, as if they would even look conſcience itſelf 
out of countenance. If our Saviour did wonders, 
arid miracles before them, they encountered * 
5 WL ._ | racle 
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racle with miracle, and were as miraculous 
in their obſtinacy, as he in his mighty works. 
Nov, this is a more robuſt, improved, and 
confirmed way of ſinning, than any ſinner, upon 


his firſt entrance into and engagement in the fer. 


vice of ſin, ever riſes to; and it takes in many 
grains of guilt and malignity, which were not in 
the former; it inflames the ſinner's reckoning; 
it alters the nature, and changes the colour of 
His fin, and ſets it off with a deeper ſtamp, 
and a more crimſon dꝛꝶ e. 
3.) The third and laſt degree of actual fin 
is, when a man fins, not only in oppoſition, 
but alſo in defiance to conſcience ; ſo breaki 
all bonds, fo trampling upon all convictions, 
that he becomes not only unruly and untrac- 
table, but finally obſtinate, and incorrigible. 
And this is the utmoſt, the ne plus ultra of 
impiety, which ſhuts the door of mercy,” and 
ſeals the decree of damnation,” © 
For this we are to reckon upon, that there 
is a certain pitch of fin, a certain degree of 
wickedneſs, though known to God himſelf 
alone, beyond which, God never pardons ; (not 
that it is in its nature impardonable, but that 
God, according to the wiſe and unſfearchable 
Cconomy of his dealing with ſinners, after 


ſuch an height of provocation, withdraws his 
grace, and ſurcea es the operations of his ſpirit, 


by which alone the heart can be effectually 
changed or wrought - upon.) 80 that theſe 
being thus withdrawn, the ſinner never actually 
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repents or returns; but being left to himſelf, 
and the uncontrouled ſway of his own oorrup- 
tions, he ſtill goes an flnaing,” till he ends his 
_ (wretched courſe in final 'impenitence. | 
And this, no doubt, i the tus lng of all 
thoſe Scriptures, that repreſent God limiting 
his grace to @ certain day: the neglect of 
which, (like the laſt and — line drawn under 
| _ ſinners accounts) leaves him nothing more 
; but a dreadful payment; or, as the 
Apoſtle calls! it, a fearful lookin for of judge- 
ment. For as ſoon as ever the ſinner has filled 
the cup of God's wrath, the next infuſion makes 
Fes it run over. Xt 
And thus 1 bave ſhewn the ſeveral degrees 
of actual fin, the ſeveral ſteps and deſcents by 
Which the ſinner goes down into the regions 
of death, and the bottomleſs pit. 5 
No this differs from original ſin thus, that 
that is properly the ſeed, this the harveſt; that 
merits, this actually procures death. For al- 
though as ſoon 8 the ſeed be caſt in, 
there is a deſign to reap ; yet, for the moſt part, 
God does not actually put in the fickle, till con- 
tinuance in A een the Apes 


 dfrudtim. 


We.” Come we now to the ſecond general 

thing propofed ; which is, to ſhew what is in- 

cluded and-comprized in death, which is Kere 
allbtted for the acer 4 wages? 


: 12 
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Death is the great enemy of nature, the 
er of mankind; that which is continual - 
by deflxoying and making havock of the cre- 


ation: and we ſhall ſee the full latitude of it; 
if we conſider it as it ſtands divided into tem- 5 


pe and eternal. | 
1. And firſt, for death remporal.. We muſt 

not take it in that «reſtrained : ſenſe, as it im- 

row only the ſeparation of the ſoul from the. 
y: for that is rather the conſummation of 


death, than death itſelf; it is pr A 
ending firoke, the aft blow given to to the. Nals | 
tree. 
But we muſt bei it in a a larger N 
ſion; as it is a ſummary. I 5 
pendious abridgement of all thoſe evils, which 
afflict human nature; of all thoſe calamities and | 
diſaſters, which by degrees weaken, ans 
length diſſolve the body: ter + 1 | 
Look upon thoſe harbingers and Sabin | 
of death, diſeaſes; they are but ſame of the: 


420ages of -fin paid us before-hand. What ace 


pains Kar 3.00 and the torments of the gout 
and of the — which lie pulling at our carth= 
ly tabernacle; but ſo many miniſters, and under 
agents of- death? What are catarrhs and ulcers, 
coughs and dropſies, but ſo many mementos of 
an ing diſſolution, ſo many foretaſſes of 
the grave? What is . 

gradual rotting; before we are laid un- 
Fr po. What is a Suming qr 79 2 bell 
Yy a ber whack and a weaker 192 vx 


| 
: j 
. | 
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add, the conſuming cares, and troubles of the 
mind; the toil, and labour, and racking in 
tention of the brain; all made neceſſary by 
the firſt ſin of man; and which do as really, 
though not as ſenſibly impair, and exhauſt the 
vitals, as the moſt viſible, corporeal diſeaſes do, 
or can do; and let in death to the body, though 
Moreover, to theſe miſeries, which reach 
us in our perſons, we may ſubjoin thoſe which 
attend our condition; thoſe which we are 
able to in our names, and eſtates; as the ſhame, | 
and infamy, which makes men a ſcorn to others, 
and a burden to themſelves; which takes off 
the gloſs and air of all other enjoyments, and 
damps the quickneſs, the vigour, and viva- 
city of the ſpirit. Alſo the miſeries of po- 
verty and want, which leave the neceſſities, 
and the convenienciss, that is to ſay, the ſecond 
neteſſities of nature unſupplied: when a man 
ſhall be forced to make his meals upon hunger, 
and expectation; to be cloathed with rags, 
and to converſe with filth; and to live only 
upon thoſe alms, which the covetouſneſs or 
the ſurfeit of other men can ſp ara. 
N No all theſe things are ſo many breaches 
made upon our happineſs, and well-being, with- 
out which life is not life, but a bare; thin, in- 
ſipid exiſtence; and therefore certainly we 


cannot deny them to be parts | of death, unleſs 


perhaps from this reaſon, that upon a true 
B11. 5 4 | eſtimate 
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eſtimate of things, they are indeed much, 


worle, . My NN 

And thus we. have ſeen. death iu in tbe firſt 
fruits of it; how by degrees, it creeps 1 us, 
how, many engines it plants againſt us, how. 
many aſſaults it gives, ll at length it ends 
its fatal progreſs in the final divorce, which 
it makes between ſoul and body, never reſting, 
till it has abaſed us to our primitive earth, 
and to the diſhonours of fench, rottenneſs, 
and putrefaction. N 

2. But ſecondly, the grand payment of the ' 
finer s wages is in death eternal: in comp 
riſon of dae the other can ſcarce be on 
death; but only a franſient change, a ſhort 
darkneſs upon nature; 1 borne, or at leaſt 
quickly paſt. 

But when eternity comes into "the balance, 
it adds an infinity to the weight, and ſinks it 
down to an immenſe diſparity. Eternal death is 
not only the ſinners puniſhment, but his amaze- 
ment: no thought, no created reaſon can take 
the length of an endleſs duration. 

But there are alſo ſome other concomitant 
properties of this death, which vaſtly increaſe. 
and aggravate: the horror of it, beſides the bare 
conſiderations of its eternity. | 

(1% As firſt, that it bereaves a man of all 
tbe Peafiays an and confarts, which he enjoyed in 
eme loss of which, how poor and 
contemptible. ſoever they are in themſelves, 
yet ſurely, dufte e very afflictive to him 
of 80 x 5 Y 8 wha 


ne 


| or” 


Hs ©. 
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who had placed his whole intire happineſs in 
them: and therefore to be — of all theſe; 
and to be caſt naked and forlorn into utter 
darkneſs and deſertion, cannot but be infinitely. 
tormenting, though a man ſhould meet with 
no other tormentors in that place. For to 
have ſtrong, eaget, immenſe deſires, and a 
petual bar and divorce put between them nd; 
their beloved objects, will of itſelf be hell 
enough, though — worm Jhould' die, and nad 

fire ſhould be quenched. © 

For how will the drunkard, the Bad id 
the wanton bear the abſenceand removal of thoſe. 
things, that alone uſed to pleaſe their fancy, and 
to gratify their luſt ! For here will be neither 
ball nor maſks, plays nor miſtreſſes, for the gallant 
to entertain himſelf with; here will be com- 
pany indeed good ſtore, but no good-fellowfhip ; 
roaring enough, but no ranting in this place. 
With what a killing regret” muſt the con- 
demned worldling look back upon his rich 
manors, and his large eſtate, his parks, and 
his pleaſant gardens! to which there is now 
no return for him, but only by thought, and 
remembrance; which can ſerve him for no- 
thing, but to heighten his anguiſh by a bitter 
compariſon of his paſt and preſent condition. 
And this is ſome of the fruit of fin, which by 
carrying out the heart to a vicious, en- 
Prone of the things of this life, which quickly 

ve an end, treaſures up in che ame heart 
materials for ſuch a forrow, as ſhall have none. 


8 
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( 2.) Eternal death bereaves the ſoul of t | 
infinite inexpreſſible good, the - beatifick- fru- 
ition of God. The greateſt, and the quickeſt 
miſery of a condemned ſinner, is the ſenſe of 
loſs. And if the los'of las p —.— 
enjoyments make ſo a part fl his puniſh- 
ment, as I have docks it does, what then 
ſhall we ſay of the loſs of chats which was the 
only thing, which gave life and ſpirit to all 
thoſe enjoyments ! which gave them that ſub- 
ſtance, and ſuitableneſs to our nature, as to 
render them properly felicities! For all the com- Y 
fort that God conveys to the; | 
from the ſenſible ing diſcoveries of his 
preſence. In thy preſence, ſays the Fſalmiſt, | 
there 1s fulneſs of joy, Pſal. xvi. 11. This is the 
revivin li ht, which ſcatters all the darkneſſes 
and f blacks of ſorrow; that wipes off all 
tears; the happy ſun-ſhine, which dries up 
thoſe diſconſolate dews. For as it is the preſence 
of the king; which makes the court; hy ner | 
peculiar preſence of God, which makes heaven; 
j — woe ſo much the name of a place, ap 
of a flate or condition. | 

But now, there is an everlaſting cloud avid 
between this and a ſinner under damnation; 
God hides himſelf for ever; ſo that this is the 
ſum, and height of the ſinner's doom, that he 
is condemned eternally to feel God's hand, mag | 
never to ſee his face. 

(3) And laſtiy, en ell both bo⸗ 
22 _; e Ln the 


& > & 


higheſt torment and anguiſb, which can be re- 
ceived within a cteated, finite capacity. All the 
woes, griets, and terrors which humanity, can 
| an ſhall then, as it were, unite, and 
really ſeize upon the ſoul at once. Iam tore 
mented in this flame, ſays the rich man, Luke 
xvi. 24. And ſurely a bed of flames is but an 
uneaſy thing ſor a man to roll himſelf upon; 
to all 2 The ſufferings which ſhalbat- 
tend this eſtate, no tongue can expreſs, no 
heart can conceive. Pain ſhall rolled the body; 
borror, agony, and deſpair ſhall rack the 
mind: ſo that the whole man ſhall} be made 
the receptacle and ſcene of miſery, the tragi- 
cal ſcene for vengeance to act its utmoſt upon, 
and to ſnew how far a creature is capable of 
being tormented, without the loſs of its being; 
the continuance of which, under thoſe circum- 
ſtances, is but a miſerable privilege, and would 
gladly be exchanged for — For every 
laſh which God then gives the ſinner, ſhall be 
with a ſcorpion; pain, which he inflicts, 
ſhall be more — appetite, more eruel 
than revenge; every faculty, both of ſoul and 
body, ſhall have its diſtinct, , and pecu- 
lar torment- applied to it, and be directly 
ſtruck there, where it has the quickeſt, the 
tendereſt, and the haelt cat of any fu | 
reſhon. | 
Try cw puniſhes or affiiQtxi dia wid. 
but it is with ſome allay of mercyl; ſome mix- 
ture of clemency, Which even in the midſt 


of 1 may yet ſupport * But _ 
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ſin has lodged the inner in hell, the cup which 


God then adminiſters ſhall be all juſtice, without 
mercy, all wrath. and venom, all dregs and 


yet ng etem; a cup never to be ca off, 
inexhatMibly full, inconceivably bitter. 
But Iihall uſe no other argument-to evince 
the greatneſs of thoſe. tormeyts. but only this, 
t the devil ſhall be the inſtrument of their 
execution. And ſurely: a mortal enemy will be 
. a; dreadful executioner ; and the puniſhment, 
which an infinite juſtice inflicts b 105 hand of 
an implacable malice, muſt needs Ter intolerable. 
And thus I have diſpatched the ſecond gene- 
ral thing propoſed; which was to ſhew, what is 
included and compriſed in death, which i is here 
* — for che * 5 e 1 1 now 
to pr | e 


Ur. And laſt; which iow the, i in ws re- 
ct death is properly e wages 0 | 
| akin it = be upon theſe CE 
accounts... , 

1. Becauſe the pay yment of wages fill pre- 
ſuppoſes e erwice and labour. And undoubtedly. 
the Ni of ſin isof all others the moſt painful 
Ao ald It will ingroſs all a man s induſtry, 

all his time ; it is a drudgery without 
on, a buſineſs without vacation 

e read of the myſtery of iniguity: and 
certainly the myſtery of no trade can be attained 
without a Jong, and a conſtant ſedulity, Nemo, 


nte fit turp Pin, It is the buſineſs of a, 
as to be . te K 
yy 
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Such as are the commands of fin, ſuch muſt! | 
be alſo the ſervice. But the commands of inn 
are for their number continual, for their. ve- 
hemence importunate, and fir cheir purden 
tyrannical. | 1 ALL 
Sin is ſaid to conceive, and to Fe 2 and 
there is no birth without 85 and . God 
condemned Adam upon his tranſgreſſion to the 
turmoils of ſweat Ad labour: but one would 
have thought, that he might have ſpared this 
malediction, Yar labour is not only the con- 
equent, but the very nature » To dig 
1 earth, is man 6: Merv: fol the fi, 
which deſerves it, is the greater labour. 
For is there any work fo toilſome, fo full of 
fatigue, and wearineſs, as to be always at the 
call of an unlimited appetite, at the command 
of an inſatiable corruption? "The Greet is em- 
phatical, and deſeribes the nature of ſin in its 
name; for wornpleæ, which fignifies ſin or 
wickedneſs, takes its derivation from v., 
which ſignifies labour. So that theꝰ readieſt 
way, it ems, to fulfil the Apoſtle's 'precept 
in 1 Theſſ. i iv. 11. of DOS. to br quiet, is 
to ſtudy to be innocent. 15 
And were there nothing elle in ſin, but che 
Mbripoting: and ruffling of: that ferene quiet, - 
and undiſturbed frame of ſpirit, which naturally 
attends a true and ſteady virtue, it were enoligh _ 
to endeat the one, and to diſcommend the other. 
For fin feldom acts, but in the ſtrength of 
ſome * and paſſion. never moves but with! 
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tumult and agitation: There being ſcarce any 
paſſion but has its contrary to thwart, and to 
encounter it; ſo that ſtill the actings of them. 
e a kind of little war in the foul: and 
accordingly, as the prophet Jaiab ſays of every 

battle of the warrior, ſo we may ſay of every 
ſtirring of an high paffon, that it is 207th con- 
Fuſed noiſe. The ftrll voice of reaſon is drowned, 
the ſober counſels of religion are ſtifled, and 
not heard. And muſt not that man, think we, 
needs be very miſerable, who has always ſuch a 
din and hurry in his breaſt? ? His paſſions raging, 
and his vicious appetites haling and pulling him, 
ſometimes to this object, ſometimes: to a con- 
trary! So that what through the clamour, and 

what through the convulſion of exorbitant 
claſhing deſires, the ſoul is in a rent, diſtracted 
condition; like Adlon amongſt bis degs, that 
firſt bawl about his ears, and then teur bim to 

ieces. 

The troth 50 this is ſu Kiciently manifeſt, 
from the general theory of the thing itſelf ; but 
the ſame will appear yet more evidently by 
running over particular inſtances. =_ | 

And firſt, take the voluptuous, debauched 
. Epicure. What hour of his life is vacant from 
the ſlaviſh injunctions. of his vice? Is he not 
continually ſpending both his time and his 
ſubſiſtence, to gratify his taſte? and, as it were, 
to draw all the 2 — to his table, to make 
a ſactifice to the Deity of his Belly? And then, 
how NP are the conſequences. of his luxury 


when 
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when he is to grapple with ſurfeit and indige- 
ſtion, with his morning fumes and crudities, 
and other low and ignoble diſtempers, the ef. 
feRs of a brutiſh eating? thus having his ſto- 
mach always like a ae both for 3 and 
for filth. 
And next, for the intemperate Moines Z 
is not his life a continual toil? To be ſitting up 
when others ſleep, and to go to bed when 
others riſe ; to be expoſed to drunken quarrels, 
and to ſordid converſe ; to have redneſs of eyes, 
rheums, and diſtillations; a weakned body 
and a beſotted minldꝰ 

And then for the adulterer and unclean 
. perſon; upon what hard employments does his 

fn put Ham! firſt to contrive, plot, and com- 
pass! its ſatisfaction, and then to avoid the furies 
of an enraged jealouſy; and to keep off the 
ſhame of an infamous diſcovery ? We find the 
adulterer in . xxiv. 16. digging through 
Botsſes, till at perh-ps, he digs his o 
grave too; and by a laborious purſuit comes to 
an ignominious end. 

And laſtly, for the covetous ſcraping uſurer : 
It is a queſtion whether he gathers, or keeps his 
pelf with moſt anxiety ; he is reſtleſs to get, 
and fearful to loſe; but always ſolicitous, and 
at work. And haps thoſe who labour in the 
mines, are not ſo buſy, as thoſe who own them. 
But I need fay no more of ſuch a perſon but 
this, that his buſineſs is as vaſt and N as 
his deſires; and greater it cannot be, a 
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And thus 1 have ſhewin the toil of ſin, in 


4 particulars, to which many more might 
be added. In ſhort, if idleneſt were not a fin, 
* was ſcarce any fin, but what is laborious. 
So that now . of death follow- 
ing ſuch hard and ul ſervice, may pr 

— the denomination of wages; = aj 
puted rather a payment than a A ſoment. | 
2. The other reaſon, why death is called tbe 
wages of fin, 1s, becauſe wages do always imply a 
merit in the work, requiring ſuch a 22 
Sin and death are compared together as ſoing 
and rea ping: and we all account it a thing of the 
higheſt reaſon and equity in the world, that he 
who /ows ſhould alſo reap: He who 2 to the 
fleſh, lays the Apoſtle, Gal. vi. 8. ſhall of the fleſb 
reap corruption, The evil of ſin is every way 
commenſurate to the evil of death; . retaliation 
is the very nature and ſpirit of juſtice; and that 
a man, who does an action contrary to another 
good, ſhould be made to expiate it by a fi fer- 
ing contrary to bis own, is but proportion. 
Hut to this, ſome make that trite and 
cbjection 3 That ſince the ſame is the meaſure 
and extent of things contrary; and ſince our 
works cannot merit eternal li e; 8 8 
follow alſo, that neither can our 
_ works merit eternal death,” | 
But to this I anſwer, that the et ben Gt 
ferent i in theſe two. For to the nature of merit, 
it is ne the action be not due: but now 
| action being enjoined and com- 
nan by the bas of God, is thereby made 


due, 
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due, and. con cannot merit: 3 
as, on the contrary, à ſinful action being g 
indebitum, altoge . 
manded, but prohibited, it a eee 
meritorious ; and, according to the wle of 
its nature, it merits eternal deatb. 
But ſome will yet farther u 3 That in re- 
gard a ſinful action þ in-itſel but of a finite 
nature, and withal proceeds from a finite agent; 
there ſeems to be nothing of between 
that, and an endleſs, Gy puniſhment. . For 
_ - what is man but a weak, mutable creature at 
the beſt? And what is fin, but a vaniſhing ac- 
tion, which is in the com of a few 
minutes, and 5 laid in AL rr with 
the inexhauſtible meaſures of perpetuity? _ 
But to this alſo. we anſwer, that the merit 
of fin is not to be rated, either by the ſub- 
ſtance of the act, or by the 'narrowneſs and 
"neſs of the agent; but it is to be meaſured. 
by the proportions of its object, and the great- 
neſs of the perſon againſt whom it is done. 
And therefore beg 0x committed againſt an in- 
finite majeſty, it  greatens, and riſes to the 
height of an infinite demeritt. 
Nevertheleſs; becauſe men are apt to think 

that God treats them u tee, 1 and to 
view {in with a more eye; 1 ſhall 
in a word or two ſhew, eee in the 
nature of ſin, which renders it ſo highly pro- 
voking, as to deſerve the g evil that om- 
+ + qa _ can * Kane ee 
And, ö 
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1}, Sin is a direct ſtroke at God's Sovereignty. 
Ho we read of the #; „ 
tradiſtinction to the ti ingdom of Gade and in the 
NN when RO 
in the heart, the kingdom of God is ſaid to 
come into EE, the 
Golpel is of beaven. 80 
that fin — crandated God's * into a 
new dominion : as amongſt men, he who has 
committed a felony or a murder, uſually flies 
the territories of his lawful prince zand ſo living 
in another ee e rare 


of a new ſt 
Thus ſin invades the throne of God, uſurps 
his royalty, and ſnatches at his ſcepter. But 
now there is nothing ſo tender, and ſenſibly 
of the leaſt — — as preroga- 
tive; the throne admits of no partner, endures 
no competitor. Rule and enjoy all Egypt, ſays 
Pbaraob to Foſeph, but ſtill with this reſerve, 
that in the tbrone I will be greater than tbou. 
No wonder therefore if God puniſhes fon, 
which i is indeed treaſon againſt the king of 
kings, with death; for it puts the queſtion, _ 
who ſhall reign? It graſps at all, it ſtrikes high, 
and. is va blow given to the ſupremacy, 
24h, Sin ſtrikes at God's very being. In 
Pal. xiv. 1. The fool, that is, the finer, has 
ſeid_in bis heart, there if ue Cad, and if this 
he hi ee, it is ſo, becauſe it was firſt bis 
e. Sin would ſtep not only. ow God's 
throne, an dg . 2 
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And it matters not, that the infinite perfection 
of God ſets him far above the boldeſt reaches 
of his rebel- creature. For it is enough 'to''ſee 
the attempts of malice: God takes an eſtimate 
of the ſinner, by bis will; he is as much a 
ſerpent now he hiſſes, as if he Aung: for what- 
ſoever a man has an heart to wiſh, if he had 
Pour, he would certainly f. 

And now, if all this malignity lies Wrapt 
vp in che bowels of fin, let none wonder how 
it comes to deſerve death; but admire rather, 
that God has not invented ſomething greater 


than death (if PN to ce Ya) - 
vocation, © 0 


And 5 11 here kicbed is third and aft 
general thing, ropoſed to be handled from 
the words: from which, and all the foregoing 
particulars, what can we ſo naturally, and fo 
directly infer, and learn, as the infinite, incre- 
dible folly, which acts, and poſſeſſes the 2 

man in all its ſes to ſin! till ng 

4 the ſinner — but pleaſure and ery 

ment, advantage and emolument, from 
commiſſion of that, which will infallibly ſubject 
him to all the miſeries, and killing ſorrows, 
that humanity is capable of. Sin plays the bai 
before him, the bait of a little, contemptible, 
filly pleaſure or profit; but it hides from his 
view that fatal hook, which tThall ſtrike through 
bis heart and liver, and by which, that great 
catcher and devourer of fouls ſhall hold him 
faſt, and drag him down to his eternal execu- | 
tion. 


* 


8 
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tion, The conſequent appendant miſs of ſin 
_— kept ee. s notice; 
ans not ſee, what his-heart will- cer- 
Jt be e on E and un- 
cruel, inhuman 
—— u hi own "Fol. than ever r 
ſelf-murderer did upon his own body. 
J ſhall cloſe. up all, with that excellent ay 
ing of the wiſeſt of men, in Prov. xiv. 125 
that fools make a mock. at fin. Fools they 
are indeed, for doing ſo. But is it poſſible, 5 
any thing chat wears the name of reaſon, to be 
ſo 3 a fool, as to make a mock at death 
too? Will a man play with bell, dally with a 
ſcorpion, and ſport himſelf with e 
burnings?— _ I, 
In every fin Which a man deliberately. com- 
mits, he takes down a draught of deadly poiſon. 
In every luſt, which he cheriſhes, he embraces 
à dagger, and opens his boſom to deſtruction. 
In fine, I have endeavoured to ſhew. hat 
fn ts, and what death i ix, the certain inevitable 
wages of fin; and fo, -have only this ſhort ad- 
vice to add, "and to conclude:with : He who 
likes the 3 Ea EY 80 about the work. 
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Marrn. v. 8. | 
Buſſe are the pure in heart, for they 
ny era preg ret ne 


IT may at firſt ſeem ſornething wonderful, 
» eſpecially fince the times of the goſpel, 

A. that there ſhould be ſo few men in the 
world bo appy, when wg is ſo freely offered, 
and pro ed by God, and withal fo univerſal- 
ly and eagerly deſired by men. But the ob- 
viouſneſs of the reaſon will quickly ſuperſede 
the wonder ; if we conſider the perverſe, and 
prepoſterous wa of men's acting: who, at the 
lame time, onately purſue the end, and yet 
over-look the means; catch at the good propoſed, 
but abhor the condition of the propoſal. For 
all would enjoy the felicity of /ee:ng God, but 
ſcarce any can brook 4 ſevere a duty as to main- 
tain a pure heart; all would behold ſo enter- 
taining and glorious 4 fight, but few are wil- 


ling to to croud. for it into che narrow way. 
| Men 


Men TOY Ig ehol future hurl 
with their preſent” caſe, paſs to glory without 
ſubmitting to the methods of grace. So that 
the grand reaſon that ſo many go, to hell, is 
| becauſe they would go to heaven for nothing: * 
the truth is, they would not go, but be caught 
up to heaven ; they would (if I may uſe the 
expreſſion) coach it to the other world, as Elias 
did; but to live as the fame Elias did in this 
world, that they cannot bear. In fine, if we 
could peruſe the black roll of all thoſe who have 
periſhed eternally, we ſhould find that the ge- 
nerality of men are loſt, becauſe they cannot 
eat, drink, ſleep, and play W into fal 
vation. 

But this great 00 of i our Fan 83 
us much other things; a ſermon fraught with 
the moſt refined and elevated doctrine, the moſt 
ſublime and abſolute morality, that ever was 
vented into the world: far before all t 

cepts, and moſt applauded: doctrine o "the 
philoſophers ;. yea, as far before them in per- 
fection and purity, as they were h. fare Chriſti. 
anity in time. For they only play d upon the 
ſurface, and outſide of virtue, gilding the actions, 
and giving ſome little varniſh to the external 
behaviour of men: but Chriſtianity looks thro 
all this, ſearches the reins, and 'piercts' into 
the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul, never reſting 
| ill it ſtabs In, and places uirtue | in the very 
SA TAI UNE Y Ot Gap ON 06995 7 been 
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An eminent inſtance of Which we have in 
thee words; which being ſo very plain and 
ealy in themſelves, bs. not to be encum- 
bered with any ſuperfluous: explication: and 
therefore I ſhall paſs immediately to the diſ- 
cuſlion.of them; which 1 ſhall” lake) under 
theſc four following heads. Bs © 


I. 1 ſhall ſhew, what it i to t pure in 
bear F. 2 Ty N 2 E : 
II. Whatit is, to ſee God. | 

III. How this purity of heart fe and. qua- 
72 the foul for the fight or viſion of God. 

IV. And laſtly, make ſome brief _ and 
apices of the whole, | 


I. And for the firſt br; chal» we muſt 
&cow, that che nature of purity in general 
cannot be better explained, than by its ae 
to theſe two things. 

1. To mixture. 2. To pollution. | 
I. And firſt of all, it excludes mixture 3 that 
is to ſay, all conjunction with any different, or 
inferior nature; purity ſtill infers ſimplicity : 
Gold cannot be Called re, though never ſo 
great in bulk, if it has but the leaſt alloy of a 
baſer metal. Though there be in the 1 ſeeds 
of virtue, principles of goodneſs and mortality; 
yet if blended with a greater, or an equal de- 
gre ee of corruption, that heart cannot challenge 
e denomination of pure : for, as Solomon ſays, 


Eeccigſ x. 1. even ſo ir . Ha 


8 E R M. 0 N- xl. my 
ling into the apothecaries ointment, will [give is Y 
an offenſroe ſavour 3 and one grain of folly will 
taint all the honour of him, who has a Fa 
nian for wiſdom. In this ſenſe alſo is purity 
| aſcribed to t be word or lau of God in Pſal. cxix. 

140. Thy word is pure, therefore thy ſervant loveth- 
it: vhich is an elogy, that cannot be truly 
given to any other laws in the world, no not 
to thoſe of the moſt renowned lawgivers, as 
of Lycurgus, Solon, or Plato in his common- 
wealth, wel laws though they enjoined. 
many worthy, virtuous, and noble actions, 
yet ſtill were debaſed by the addition of 
ſomething vile, and filthy, not only allowed, 
but ſometimes alſo commended by them 1 | 
ſill there was a vein of immorality runnin 
through them, that corrupted; and defled 
the whole channel, and the beſt of human 
laws have Mill 10 mixture of Jpg: ; 
tion. 

But now Vall mixture or competition is a 
kind of confuſion; attempting. unity, where 
nature has made variety and diſtinction. It 
raiſes a certain war, or faction in the ſame 
compound; and the very cauſe of death, diſ- 
ſolution, and putrefaction in all ſublunar 
hodies is: from the- conteſt and claſhing 7, 
contrary qualities upon mixture; which never 
takes away the innate enmity of contraries, 
though it may compoſe their Pee quarrel. 
Chriſt ſtates this matter fully in Math, vi. 24. 
VAN man, lays he, en, 
0 2 4 
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be will love the ane, and bate the other. In 
like manner, it is impoſſible for two oppoſite 
principles. ſo to unite and mix themſeſves in 
the ſame heart, as equally to command, and 


ſhare its obedience by ſuch juſt proportions, 


that it ſhould at the ſame time ſeriouſly .in- 


tend the ſervice of virtue, and the gratifica- 


tion of a vice. Now to give things their 
due and exact appellations, I conceive; in the 
ſenſe hitherto ſpoken of, a pure heart is pro- 
perly the ſame with that, which is called in 
Scripture a fingle heart. 
2. Purity excludes alſo pollution, that is, 
all adherence of filth, and outward” conta- 
gion; as a fountain is ſaid to be pure, 
when there is no dirt or ſoil caſt into it, that 
may diſcolour or defile it; If the guilt of 
any groſs finful act cleaves to the conſcience, 
that conſcience preſently loſes its purity, and 


_ virginity. Every ſuch fin falls upon it like 


a blot of ink upon the fineſt linnen, or the 
cleaneſt paper. In this ſenſe St. Paul en- 
joins purity to Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 22. Keep 


thy felf pure, that is, free from the leaſt taint 


of vice or ſcandal. In this ſenſe alſo St. Paul 
declares himſelf in Acts xx. 26. pure from the 

blood of all men; that is, clear from the guilt. 
or charge of the murderous negle& of ſouls. - 
So that a pure heart thus taken, is properly 
the ſame with that which David calls a clean 
beart, Eſal. li. 10. Create in me, O Gad a 
chan begrt, For each of n 
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ſs much of filth and foulneſt. The very 


frame and make of man's heart is but du; 


but fin degrades it Al lower, and turns it 
into it. 5 

Having thus bbewn whit fury is in \'the 
general notion of it; I ſhall now endeavour to 


| ſhew, wherein the Purity ef be Heart conlifts, 


And that, ene Be 


1. Deren it Goes! not com 
ſiſt a the external exerciſe of religion; the 


heart does not always write itſelf upon the 


coutward actions. Theſe may ſhine” and gli- 
ſter, while that in the mean time may be 


noiſome and impure. In a pool you may ſee 


the uppermoſt water clear, but if you caft 
your eye to the bottom, you ſhall os that to 
be dirt and mud. T0 rate à man's inter- 


nals by his externals, and what works in his 


breaſt by what appears in his face, is a rule 
very fllble. For we often ſee ſpecious prac- 


tices ſpread over vile and baſe principles; 
as a rotten, un wholeſome body may be 
cloathed and covered with the fineſt filks, 
There is often a piya vieh, may leagues 
diſtance between a man's behaviour and his 
heart. In Jai. xxix. 13. we have ſome draw- 
ing near to God with their mouth, and bonour- 


ing him with their lips, of whom it is faid in 


the very next 9 that their © heart was 
fur from bim. jon ſignifies; but little. 
Judas could afford our Saviour the” I. 
* he was actually * him coral 
mo 
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mortal enemies. It is in this caſe with the 
nl as with the body, the inward. vital ſtate: 
of it is not always known by the colour 
or complexion. For, I ſuppoſe, we are not 
now to learn that the grand governing prin- 
ciple of the world is hypocriſy. And while 
ĩt is fo, in judging of mens words and ac- 
tions, it is but too often neceſſary to read them 
backwards. For though, naturally indeed, 
_ they are ſigns, and /igns of the thoughts, 
and affections of the mind yet art may, and 
uſually does make them much otherwiſe. 
And it. is odds, but he miſtakes ſeldomeſt, 
who judges of men quite contrary. to what 
they appear: ſo ſeldom do the inward and the 
 Qntward. man correſpond with one another. 
And if this were not ſo, the prerogative of 
divine knowledge in judging. of a man's in- 
ternals would not be much ſuperior to the 
ſagacity of an human inſpection. For that 
read all that is legible to the eye, all 
Te can incur. into the outward ſenſes. _ 
But ſtill we muſt obſerve, that this aſſertion 
of not judging by the out ward actions, is to | 
underſtood. only of good actions, not of bad. 
For although an act materially and outwardly 
goed may proceed from an bart, which is 
ſtark naugbt; yet where the out ward actio 
are bad, it is certain that the heart cannot 
gegd. For the matter of the ation,” which i 
Properly that, which comes into the our 
View, may be good, and yet the actio 
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upon other accounts be abſolutely evil: but 
if the matter of the action be evil, (ſince evil 
is from any defect) the whole action muſt 
be ſo 0 And «conſequently, ſince a good 
free cannot produce evil fruit, it is, man ifeſt 
that the heart which produces, and preſides 
over thoſe actions, is, and - mult be evil. 
But to return to what we were before 
about : That the outward piety of a man's 
behaviour cannot certainly argue a pious and 
pure heart, is evident, becauſe there may 
be aſſigned ſeyeral other principles, ſhort of 
real piety, . and yet ſufficient to Fee ſuch | 
0 a behaviour. As, | 
1, A virtuous and ſtrict eli 
Many are born into the world, not only 
with et WAA taint. of original ſin, but 
alſo with ſuch particular propenſions, ſuch 
predominant: inclinations to vice, that th 
are as fruitful a ſoil for the devil to plant 
in, and afford as much fuel for ſin to 33 
dut upon, as it is poſſible for the _ 
corruption of human nature to (ſupply them 
with, But God, who in his moſt vi 
providende feſrains many whom be never 
renews, has many ways to prevent the outs 
tagious eruption of this vicious principle, 
And one great one is this of a piaus educatiins 
which may lay ſuch n e ſuch power⸗ 
ful. reſtrictions upon the heart, that it ſhall 
not be able to laſ out into thoſe — 
W which: the more licentiaus: pra 
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debauched part of the world wallow in: Vet 
. though by this the unclean bird be caged 
„the uncleanneſs of its nature is not hereby 
9 For as no raking or harrowing can 
alter the nature of a barrem ground, though 
it may ſmooth, and level. it to the eye; fo 
neither can thoſe early diſciplines of parents 
and tutors extirpate the innate appetites of the 
ſoul, and turn a bad heart into agood: they may 
indeed draw ſome plauſible hnes of civility 
upon the outward carriage and converſation, 
but to conquer a natural inclination, is the 
work of an higher power. N evertheleſs it 
muſt be always look d upon as an high 
mercy, where God is pleaſed to do ſo much 

for a man, as this comes to; and whoſoever - 
he is, who in his minority has been kept 
from thoſe extravagances, which his depra- 
ved nature would otherwiſe have carried him 
out to, and ſo has grown up under the eye of 
a careful and ſevere tuition, has cauſe with 
| bended knees to acknowledge the 'mercy of 
being born of religious parents, and bred: up 
under virtuous and diſcreet governors; and to 

bleſs God, without any danger of pl | 

- arrogance, that upon this account 7s not as 
many other men are. But ſtill (as 1 have no- 
ted) all this is bat the five a ng bed: garniſbing 

of the houſe; and though education may ſome- 
times do that, yet it ee e only that can 

out the unclean ſpirit. And conſe x wo 

, out» 


* uch a perſon, — 
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outward flouriſh of behaviour, muſt yet know 

VE his heart may be all this while as really 
unrenewed, and upon that ſcore as impure, as 
the heart of thoſe, who, not being hampered 
with ſuch early preventions, break forth into 
the moſt open, and flagitious practices. 
Aa, The po les, 71 and occaſions of a 
man life may be ſuch as ſhall conſtrain him 
to appear in an outwardly pious dreſs. . As 
when a man's dependance 1s upon perſons 
virtuous and religious ; and the whole ſcene 
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5 7 * they meet with eſtates equal 
ES Noir deſires, and have the 
eter of world flow in with the full 
ſwingand career of their appetites, they wouſd 
be intolerable, Society would even groan 
under them, and neither heaven nor earth 
would wide them; ſo that there is a ne- 
ceſſity, that penury and ſcarcity ſhould diſ- 
cipline, and (as it were) diet them into ſober 
courſes. Bur ſtill, amidſt all theſe reſtraints, 
the mind of ſuch an one may be as baſe, 
as filthy, and as prone to all lewdneſs; as the 
mind of a thorough- paced rebel may de to his 
old game, after an act of oblivion, For by 
all this, providence only ties his hands, grace 
does not change his heart. 
34ly, The care and tenderneſs a man has of 
"i honour, may engage him to demean him- 
ſelf with ſome ſhew of piety- and religion. 
For there is ſcarce any one fo vicious (ſome 
few monſters, ſome years ſince amongſt us, 
excepted) as to deſire or judge it for their 
credit, to be thought ſo. But generally, as 
eyery ſuch perſon Would gladly die the death 
of the righgeous, ſo he would willingly live 
with the? credit and reputation of the rightzous 
too. _The' principle of honour. (even with 
{ons not Ht honourable) will go a great 
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to put on the faireſt appearance in a teli- 
Sious performance. We read how far this 
principle carried the Phariſees ; and what 3 
See outfide the love © glory put upon 
them. They V- f Daft, 12 gave 
alm, 24 1 in thor had the very art of mor- 
tification ; and yet within word full of all 
Fraud, extortion and exceſt, and (in a word 
of themſelves. There were none, whoſe be- 
haviour ſhined brighter in the eyes of men, 
nor whoſe heart was more loathſome in the 
eyes of God ; for they did all to be jeen, and 
talked of; and (as it were) to ride in riuemph 
upon the tongues of men; and in fine, were 
the arranteſt Puritans in the world, thoſe only 
of a later date excepted, who tis confeſſed 
have infinitely outdone their original. For 
all the religion of thoſe Phariſees flowed 
only from the beholder's eye, and not from 
their own heart. They made broad their 
phylaferies, and enlarged the borders of their 
garments, taking the meaſure of both by the 
breadth and largeneſs of their Iatitudinatias 
conſciences: which were of ſuch ample, ; an 
capacious dimenſions, that after they hac 
breathed themſelves into a ſtomach by a lor 
prayer, they could cafily ſwallow a houſe 
_ widows eftates, lands, tenements and all, For 
the 'firſt courſe, and the revenues 1.75 crown 
and church for the ſecond, of whii 
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3532 SERMON XL 
_  Machiavel himſelf, though no great friend 
to religion, yet affirms, and very frequently 
too, that the appearance and reputation of 
religion is advantagious; and that, we know, 
is not to be acquired without many inſtan- 
ces of practice, which may affect and dazle 
the ſpectators into admiration, and then 
make them vent that admiration in applauſe. 
But what is all this to the purity of the heart, 
to the ſanctity of the inner man? It is all 
but the acting of a part, a piece of pageantry, 
a meer contrivance of ambition, nothing 
but dreſs and diſguiſe, and may poſſibly pro- 
cure a man ſome glory in this world, but 
none in the next. „ 
Now in all theſe motives to a religious 
behaviour we may obſerve this of them, 
that they are forced and preternatural; and 
raiſe a motion which they are not able to 
keep up. As when we ſee a ſtone thrown 
upwards, it moves only from the impreſ- 
ſion of an outward force, and not from the 
activity of an inward principle; and there- 
fore it quickly ſinks, and falls to the ground. 
In like manner, when there is not a ſtock 
or habit of purity in the heart, conſtantly 
and uniformly to diffuſe the ſame into the 
_ outward, actions, the appearance of piety 
will de found too thin and weak to ſupport. 
 Kfelflong, And let that man, whoſoever he 
is, who acts in the ways of piety and virtu 
only upon the force and ſpring of external 
inducements, be warily obſerved and attended 
e to, - 
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to and, it is A thouſand to one but that 
ſome time or other his vice gives his hypo- 
city che lip, and lays him open to the world, 
and 8 all about bin, that how fair 
and f ious ſoever the ſtructure ſeemed to be 
Rel be "had raiſed, yet the foundation of . 

it was laid in the e/a or, which * worſe, in 

the mud. 

Fromall which e that 1922 of heart 
neither can in, nor can certainly be proved by = 
10 ra religious performances whatſoever, 

n the 
2) Place therefore, to ſhew 4 fitively 
whe it does conſiſt: It conſiſts pro- 

in an "inward change .and renovation 

 beart, by the infuſſon of ſuch a prin- 
into it, * naturally ſuits and com- 

hes with whatſoever 'is pure, holy, and 

commanded by God. It is not a thing Born, 

or brought into the world with ug, nor . 
reared open the fock of nature by 
induſtry, or cultivation of our own . 4 
ever. No, it is, and muſt be the product „ 
a neu Creation. Nor can all our ſorrows. 7 
tears of theinſelves waſh or purify the heart; 
bug the Ft of God muſt move upon the face” 
of. thoſe waters, and fotm i in it the new c 
ks ot the heart will continue in its native 
lh; ; chaos and confulicn for ever. Now” 
a principle of purity is, it Will 

be like A,. 3 continully inclining an 
carrying Fong ls and that even in its moſt 
Iv - to EK is ure, Fot as ss 
Az ratio. . 
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5 rationally gather, and learn the nature of a 
thing, from the quality of thoſe things which 
agtee, or diſagree with it; ſo when 653 heart 
Eindly and naturally Yo es with the purity 
and excellency of the divine recepts, but 
on the other fide carriesa certain averſion to, 
and* loathing of the fordid, unclean ſug- 
geſtions of fin, it is an argument that it is 
advanced into newv principles and inclina- 
tions, and purified from thoſe foul. babits, 
which it was originally pollute with, 
Do there are three things more eſpe⸗ 
cially (amongſt many others that mig 2 12 
mentioned) in which this ali” 
| Feart does RYH and in fal . wane 
ue He As... 


— IS x 


; 0 no 1 85 wine Vice, 10 pj 91 by 
_ #bou bts ; when yet he knows, hat if he 
ſhould be never fo. free and familar With it 
there, no man breathin could either. ,obſtiye 
reproach him for it: this 1 rely argues, 
1 he loves virtue for tel, ang that 112 


1 of being bis. 4% n, is become his na- 


Nd N * of the liffem- 
4 "bling 
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bnag churd in Prov. Xxit 7. that ar be 
thin erb in bis beare, even ho in be; the ſame 
may be faid of every man Meint in reſpect of 
chat principle Which” ſways and goveriis 
His wund, be it — ew FP , 
For fince the thoughts. are gat dd 
prevent all deliberation, and withal ſo 4nrwhy, 
ud fot the moſt part (0 adenſt: Uf nd contronl 
from feaſby,' when it would either command 

ot carry them oute to, or remanũ, and take 
| hem off from any :6je&t;3" it \foltoWs; that 
whatſoever" they run an freely and ſponta- 
nebuſl upon chat the mind is full og taken 
up an 85 ee ett vr | 
a mieh ichty ſpring, inceſſantly: werful 
| Mang and bending the if bee hav ely, 
And therefore let a man's outward actions ſeerh 
never ſo pure, never ſu unblameable i yet if the 
conſtant or mit ſtream of his: hots runs 


3 „iH 
delight in filthy, unclean objects; 2 
iR bete the price of vinany is reſtrained, 
it is yet ''by an actiee wap 
there 4 man maybe fad to be more ead- 
tious, and' reſerved indeed, but not at all the 
mote holy. For it is an undeùbted arg | 
ment, that Bis Beavr is of the ſamé 
"Wheteſcever the main haunt of the 
pughts is, there muſt the heart be alſo. 
(2) The purzey ef the beart is infallibly 
feen in a Rbckinéd regulation of the . 
The firſt ſtep and advance of the . is irfto 
182 1 thought, 


ke. 5 


hey take a liberty to rove ket z 


— 
E 
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rn ſecond. into dgſir ee 
ges have the 1 priviegs of ſectecy and 
NSN with. the 25 1 and if you 
would collect and argue the nature of the the 
mind, from cither eld enen eee 
theſe is as evident, and perphaps more — cible, 
than from the other. Fot the will ist 
ſcene and ſubject of vice and virtue; an ey 
res are. the immediate iflues of that,..Nogut- 
ward force or art whatſoever, can. ſtop. — vent 
and paſſage of dere: but the,whole fqul flows 
forth in its inclinations ; and — —.— 
ſoever they NN they are the moſt 
true, unfailing interpreters o 
the CER or what elſe means the Sptrie 
of God, by that noted expteſſion: in Prov. 
Xxili, 26. 25 ſon, give me thy heart; but that 
a man ſhould give God the Rrougeſt, and 
-moſt.- forcible. operations, and, (as I, may ſo 
angechs a} the landen of bis beart, his de- 
W 18 818 112 fit 111% Tp n 
.T her, was nothing. : hg | Re David 
gathered the ſincerity and ect A 8. of his 
t ſo much as from the 18 pd nojugl 
flow of his deſires ; in P/al. r. 20. My 
foul, ſays he, breaketh 5 the longi 
that it bath to' thy judgemenis at. I times. 
And in Eſal. Ixil. 25. There is gung aun 
' earth that I dgſire in ny of; thee. thee. Alſo 
in ar nap ai , With-my L have I defered 
dee in tbe 2 Ee, lle holy prophet. 
dee in P/al. een en * 


SS. 


* 
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his final a 
grity of His heart, in theſe ayes; Aa Lord, of 
. defire is before thee,” WY, of £ 
80 that if any man hows n well 
know, whether his beart be pure, be has here 
4 compendions and fure way: of trial: let him 
| me over his deſires, and ſtrictly obſerve the 
motions. ef his will and affections. When 
he is upon the performance of any holy duty, 
let bim ſee whether or no his deſires keep 
him company in it; when the allurement 


of any finful pleaſure or profit plays itſelf 


before him, let him ſee whether his deſires 


ſul information, and ſuch as will never de- 
ceive him; for defire i is EN the pulſe of 
the inner au and as $ are 15 e io 


5 6307 The third, and chat not tte leaſt at- 


gurnent- of a pure heart is a fearful and ſolli- 
eitous avoiding of every thing, that may tend 


to ſully or defile it. It perfectly hates fin, 


and therefore dreads the otcafions of it: It 
makes a man know no other way of «working 


And in this great work, the/frembling hand 


moſt likely 


meet with, nothing which comes before us, 


but mey de uo us an gde f in: dome 


Aaz thingy 


ppeal to God, concerning the inte- 


do not reach out after it, though perhaps his 
hand dates not. And this will give him Rich. 0 


D 3 
— — - - — ——— 
a . — — 
— 7 5 - — —  » ICT” 
Exe ers; BO A TA IT Py 47 | PP 2 alt EL Aey Ines Eon ._ 


out 'bis 9 but wit fear and trembling. | 


ig Rill the ſteadieſt, and: the fearful heart the 
to. be vidtartous," Fot we muſt 
| know, that there is ndthing almeſt which we 
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things, indeed, ate ſo directy, and others are 
ſo, by accident, And therefore, w hoſoevet he 
is, who would be wiſe unto ſalvation, muſt 
abſalutely fly; from. the. former, and yarily 
eblerve himiclf.io the. uſe of the latter. For 
as the Apoſtle ſays, that the wi/dem.from-. above. 
is fre pure; ſo we N with equal truth, 
aa? convertibly, that the purity ubicb it 
From above is: firſt. wiſe: that is 10 ſay, it 
conſiders, and caſts about ſor the beſt methods, 
how to guard, and ſecute itſelf againſt the 
aflaults and ſtratagems of the grand enemy, 
who would deſtroy it. And for this cauſe, 
be a thing or practice never ſo lawful in itſelf, 
yet if, — — through bu man frailty, or the 
devil's ; ſubtilty, it is like to prove a ſnare to a 
man, and to engage him in ſome courſe or 
other, which is not Jawful; a principle of 
true genuine purity will be ſure to keep aloqf 
off from it; and by no means admit the 
enemy into the outworks, where it is careful 
to defend the main fort, "ag of an heart ſo 
diſpoſed, will ſay within himſelf, . Iwill not 
venture into ſuch, a company, 1 will not 
d uſe ſuch a recreation, I will not go to this 
& ball nor to that play, for I know. not how 
1. my mind may ſerve me under ſuch circcum- 
, ſtances; God may leave me to myſelf, and 
6 my. ſirength/ may fail me, and my own 
1 ee ne, If I tempt God, God may 
n the devil to tempt me, and ſo 
* * boſom before 1 


2 
4 Ga 
a 3 ”_ 1 am K 
2. 13684 . 7 8 4 
Pf * 
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& am aware.” No, ſuch an one will care- 
fully avaid thoſe ſpiricual. peſt-houſes, where 
ſcarce any thing is to be heard ar ſeen, hut 
what — 2 to the corruption of good mannertʒ 
and from whence not one of a thouſand 10 


turns, but infected with the love of vice, or 


at leaſt with the hatred of it very much abated 
From what it was. before. And that, I afſure 


vou, is no inconſiderable point gained by the f 


N a8 thoſe who have 972 experience 
of their,own hearts, ſufficiently know. He 
who has no mi to trade with the Pa 


2 be ſo wiſe as to keep ANY: from his 


wh 4 vain, 83 does any one pretend t 
a pure heart, who puts himſelf into the emp- 


ters walk, into the very road and high-way 
to ſin and debauchery. For can any one really 
hate to be defiled, and yet handle and embrace 
pitch? abhor all impurity, and yet plant him- 
elf in the very neighbourhood and confines 
of it? A pure —5 is a fender heart, and 
ſuch an one, As 85 ſmite the breaſt that holds 
it, bo pm of the arment, that is 
— 4055 * Gy one as feels Pe: 
W — that may blow upon its innocence, and, 
_ in a word, dreads the very firſt approaches and 
remote dangers of that fatal contagion... 
And thus much for the firſt general thing 
Biapaſed 3 1 was to ſhew, aahaf 
rity of the heart is, and berein 
I proceed. now 10 t Pit 
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II.. Which is to explain, dat it is to fre 


God, The enjoyment, which bleſſed Pirie: 
have of God in theother world, is, boch in the 


language of pans and of tbe ſcbiots,” 
nerally expreſſed to us by he ha 6345 
as in Matt b. xvili, 10. it is ſaid of ihe An- 
gelt, that they always bebold the face f Go 
in heaven. And in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. it 18 faid, 
that hereafter we ſball ſee Gad face {o face; 
with ſeveral other places to the ſame purpoſe. 
Nov, concerning a man's thus ſeeing God, 
/ the ſchools raiſe ſeveral diſputes, but the moſt 
. conſiderable of them may come under theſe 
two heads. oh N in P 
1/4, In regard every man ſhall be raiſe 
Fe. a NE well #4 a /oul, they queſtion, 
whether this ven ſhall be wholly mental, 
and tranſacted within the foul, or whe» 
ther the body ſhall be refined, and ſubli- 
mated to ſuch a perfection, and wearneſs to 
the ſpiritual nature, as to be alſo made a 
ſharer in af: * whether it be poſſible 3 
a corporeal ſubſtance. to ſee an inchrporea 
To Which as who had rather be wiſe unto 
' ſobriety, than pronounce boldly of fuch things, 
as their preſent condition renders them un- 
capable of judging of certainly, give theſs 
1.) That the knowledge of this is mere 
curigity, and conſequently ſuch, as a man 
may be without, and yet know 3 


uf what, be is really concerned to know. 
) That there is no expreſs Scripture to de- 
ide it either way; and natural * | 
an * judge in matters 'whi 
be known 56 only by reins, Dat, — brig 
the next place, t 
age e the ſoul ſhall e Tod ms 
chief good, by 1 act or _ underflanding in 
its intuition of by an act of the will 
in its adbefion to bum. And there are thoſe 
who fiercely diſpute it on both fides. - 
But to this alſo it may be anſwered, That 
as the ſoul ſhall enjoy a perfect good, ſo it 
muſt enjoy it after a perfect manner; ſo as 
to diffuſe the enjoyment into every” faculty 
that is capable of it: that is to ſay, it muſt 
enjoy it agreeably to a rational nature; which 
firſt receives a good by the apprehen/ions of 


2 the intellects, and then nbi, it to the adbe- 


and embraces of the vill. For a rational 

ſoul cannot love any good heartily, but it muſt 
firſt underſtand it; nor can it underſtand an 
excellent good thoroughly, but it muſt alſo. 
love it, And conſequently, I conclude, that 
the ſoul's fruition of God is neither 'preciſely 
by an act of the underflanding, ' nor yet of 
the will, but jointly and adequately of both. 
But I ſhall not run ont any farther into theſe 


relation to the matter before us. 
Briefly therefore, by our Lager is meant, 
0 under it comprited, the uu CFTR 


controverſies, as bearing no ep net EC 
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of the felicities of the orber life; as ſeems 
the fun, is ſet forth the entire, total 8 
of this life 3.28 in — vil. 11. By wilaom, © 
ſays the preacher, Me Sorel to thoſe who 
fee the ſun; that is, to who are alive in 
the on Bed... _ The reef: alſo uſe the. fame | 
„id, des neAlow frequently. uſt 
Homer for the — K he 125 
and the mee oy 1 preſſion, lice 
privari, to ived of the light, being with 
them an , uſual wal; phraſe. for SE Hing his 


Now. our enjoyment of Ged is expreſſed to 
us by our ſeeing him, rather than b 


an 
other way, I conceive, for theſe an q 
(J.) Becauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing repreſents 
the object with greater clearnefs and emer. 
than any of the other ſenſes. Light, the great 
dioonre both of itſelf, and of al thing elle, 
18 onl b ing; and the eye- 
tons, we 1 if 7" moſt _ 
tick. God will then ſhew bhimſelf to the ſoul 
ſo plainly, and manifeſtly; he will ſo open and 
diſplay his divine perfections to the underſtand- 
ing, that we ſhall know him as fully and clear- 
or as we do now bob hm whe we aC- 
meu before our eyes; though ſtill (as we 
all along ſuppoſe) after much another 
Way. 
1 A ſecond rea is, becauſe the ſenſe 
is of all the yon i, ſenſes the moſt bY 
wo rant employed, Far, as mg 9s 
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2 Na. 9 27 is Mal 
__—_ except it be when he is aſeep, 
8 time. he can ſcarce be ſaid to liue. 
= therefore. ſince our enjoyrhent of God 


reafter ſhall be /o continual and without i in- 


terruptian, as to leave no vacant minute, 
which ſhall pot. be taken up, and filled with 


that glorious fruition, it is upon this account 
moſt appoſitely and properly deſcribed to us, 


by our ſeezng bim. For in fight and thought 


(if in any thing). we have the Fa mor 
tion. 


) A third — = this expreſſion may 
£8) 8 the ſenſe of ſeeing 1 the ſenſe y | 


pleaſure, and delig * t; and that upon which 
the whole — wo of our life principally de- 
pends. For, ſays the wiſe man in Eccſigfiaſt. 
xi. 7. The light is faweet, and it is a pleaſant 


thing for the eyes to bebuld the fun. And we 


know, that it is much a pleaſure for 
a man $9. fe bis friend, than only 20 bear 
from bim. Put out the eyes, ſhut 1 thoſe 


led with ſadneſs, and horror, and a diſmal 
Egyptian darkneſs ; which we know is to be 


mound afoongh, the grnile.160 Kew 
tian plagues. 

ince therefore, the en yment of God is 
the eie. Bi ang. phe the moſt ſub, 


lime, and g delight; for. ſo the ſcriptuxe 


ble l, 5 Matth xv a3. Enter "the 


t that he conver- | 
6 "pon ſome-- 


inden, and, the Gul will preſeorly be fl. 9 


mn. #% K o N 


id 2 Ky nt 8 N i. 7. 
In thy preſence there” 7 , and a 
thy 2 band there are pleaſures Ty ever- 
. fince the natute of this Sed. 
it the height of /oy and rational 
8 55 what could it be more livelily ſet 
forth to us than by the perceptions of that 
fenſe and faculty, which conveys the moſt 
e and eating ee to the 
on — 
(.) And laſtly; Our enjoyment of God j 
expreſſed to us by our ſeeing bim, becauſe the = 

Ale t is of all the other ſenſes the moſt com- 

A and inſatiable. In Eccigſ. i. 8. 
be eye (ſays the wiſe man) 16 not ſatisfied 
with ſeeing. That is to ſay, let it take in 
never ſo Th of its object, it never ſurfeits. 
It is neither ſubject to ſatiety, nor laſſitude. 
It could preſently run over and drink in the 
beauties of one world, and in the ſtrength of 
that repaſt travel freſh into another, For 
fill the more it takes in, the greater 1s its 
capacity to take in more. And in a word, it 
is the only ſenſe, to which lalisfaction Fo. 
cures an appetite. 

In this reſpect thidefore, it grey us the 
fitteſt repreſentation of our emoyment of 
God in glory: who is a good of that im- 
menſe latitude, that inexhauſtible fulneſs, as 
to ſatisfy or rather tatiate the preedieſt, and 
moſt graſping appetites of the *foal, It is he 
only, who ean fill the che, "and deep pace 

Wi 


RMO 


with adgfre; and, in a 
ayings. d emptineſ £8 0 


36s. 
55 | ON all thoſe 
14 1 brat 


which, | „ Whole . gh, 
never yet do. . 1 w al then flow in ſuch 
a torrent. of de ht dos, All our a prehen- 
five f Fara, 5 i: the AL. will * 
overcome ſt in enjoyment. 
when a LI AT el is 7 into a 1 — the river 
firſt . Je it, and then ſwallows it up. This 
there c is the e ſum of our happineſs in 
the next world, that we ſhall ſee God, and 
experiment that, which we. never could. in 
this world; namely, that we hall ſo fee, as 
to be. led with ſeei 
And thus I have Abe u the ſecond g re. 
neral Bead propoſed from the words; which 
Nos to explain what is meant 1 our . | 
X ug GG. I. come now to the 


II.. Which is to ſhew, How | this pi 
of beart fits af quali ifies the foul "for the 7 
er, viſion of, God. And to give you a ſho 
ſtate and account tof this, it does it, in'a pans 
; ling a furtablengſe between God and 
the ſoul, and by removing whatſoever, may 
debar, or binder that intimate communion 
and intexcourle, which ought ta be, between 
ſuch a.creature and its Creator * Now durin 
the ſoul's impurity, is utterly unſuitable 
to it; and that in a, double reſpect. 17h 
hots Ot fthe. great. wnlikeneſs ; Wy wo 
oO WES) 15 Wes tem. 


 - founding 


8 $5 EN Of tt. 

4 * And Hit, TY "the anten 10 14 2 
dent from the Clarelt 30d moſt acknowledged 
Laer [es of reaſon, chat there ok 0 5-0 

enjoyment, but 51 9 there is a Cettüin a nn 
ableneſs, or con ty between the objeff and 
the faculty; and i 10 What plante can f be 
to a filthy 'pollired. pe etſon to converſe with 
thoſe glories, which. F hall both aſtodiſh and 
reptoach him ? What enjoyment can % have 
in the embraces of a Mayor ? God'is infi- 
pity pure, and "Al the ſoul has ſdme c rees 
of Ry. too, it is Ho more fit, nor able to 
behold him, than the black mire of the ſtreets 
to reflect the orient colours of the Fainbow, 

upon the ſun, Which ines upori it. God 
loves not to look upon. any BY ritual being, 

4 


unleſs he can fee bis own image” af likeneſs 
in it; and that cannot be een, ele the 
mirror is foul, that ſhould repreſent.it.” 

2. The next zfound 'of the” 14 itablemeſs 


between God an The 'faul; js that great con- 
trariety, which a flat of 7 im hy 8 5 be- 
tween ep "For it is this, Winch makes 

the foul lool K upon God Vl ang ; "a 


cloathed On 1 and as 4 cone 
and upon itſelf; as obnioxibus 2 552 
be eyed 1 upon, and. derten BP 144 7 
Be. The divine Hol ineſs is indeed. 8; irſe 
Tot" amiable, but yet a dreadfot, and _ 
fight to a goilly and 425. A ſoul; as 
15 t itſelf, We knoW, thou h It be the 
ie creation, and the joy" _ 
yer 


the ve 
glory of t 


77 dar neſs under groun 


„ 10x * 


5 to Ibietes and robbers, „ And to ſuch 


beaſts of prey, as 1 
and converſe with Py ng . A. and 


W e is ſet f to us as ache be 


ion of happineſs, and pleaſure, hut 727 is, je: 
to the ſoul which is prepared for: it, 3 5 by 
conge- 


the renovation . of -its qualities. ns 
\ Hial to it. But to a foul poſſeſſed :with the 
power, and guilt of fin, it can be no more a 


del clight, than the openeſt and the ſweeteſt ajs 


can de to the e; which periſbes in the re 
gion and clement, which pre/erves its 

r inhabitants; and dies OY, that, Wie 

tees us alive. 

And thus we have ben, how. want i pu- 
rity utterly  incapacitates the ſoul to Enjoy 
God : namely, by 8855 it both unlike him, 
and cantrary to hic. God's infinite ho likes, 

and his tranſcendent, amazing heghtocls, 
meeting. with an pre nature, both 


and W as the day not only di — 
| 2 


+ er eyes than. t 
The 0 2 ig: Hedi, i. 13. 


18 word, od 1s tog hure either to fe ir, or 
4 yas aug 


4 N 
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| „17 Per nk propoſed { Kan was 
to make ſome brief ue and api 1 of 


1 e 1 


1 15 
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the foregoing particula And what better 
uſe 4 made of N than to correct 


our too great ene ih arid credulity, i in judg- 
ag of the ſpititual eſtate either of ourſelves 
or others: T judge indeed too favourably 
of others, is an error on the right band: For 
charity is to 'paſs ſentence there, which is a 
virtue of a benign : nature, and. whoſe office is 
oy to think, as well a. ſpeak the beft of things 
nd perſsns.” Neverthele6s, it is one thing to, 
dener charitabh, and another to pronounce. 
confidently : and rmore* than the former, We 
cannot do, where the knowledge of the heart 
is lock d up from us; as it is of all mens 
bearts, be ſides our own. And in judging of 
ourſelves, I am ure, it is charity to used 
the worſt ; and for every man to probe and 
deſcend Into. his own heart by a ſtrict, 'ac- 
curate,” and impartial examination of uy 
For, front the heart are the iſſues of Ii Ye 2 
death; and from the ſame ſnuſt be fetched 
 Eviderices of our title to either, 
We ſee, many frequent our: chuck, 2 
, and attend upon praperi; "they are 
civil in thelr carriage, upright in their —_ | 
ings, arid there is no great blot or blemith. 
viſible - upon their Gp arts an x 
bid, but a value 
excellent atives to rhe 1 new | ut 1 2 
all, will theſe qualifications Lende prove. 
and place us * the pure in heart? Will 


men ſet up for e 530 eternity upon lack; 
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bottom? If they do, it may chance to prove 
a venture indeed. For do not our Saviour's 
* words convince us, that the ;our/ide of 
5 2 clean, and brigot too, and 
1 MY the inſide remain full of all filth, and 
Laſtinek ? So that while one entertains the 
oe, the other may turn the fomach:.... 

If we would prevent the judgement of God, 
we muſt imitate it; and judge of ourſelves, 
as he will judge of us: that is, by the Heart, 
and by the 2 which rule there. And 
for this, let every man be but true to the re- 
ſolves of his own conſcience, and he will 
ſeldom need any other caſuiſt. As for thoſe 
| late ſpecious profeſſions of religion amongſt 


us, and thoſe high ſtrains, of purity above 


- the reſt ofthe wand, together with boaſtings 
of a more intimate converſe. with God, 2 


acquaintance with the nyſtery of  godlineſs, 


and the like; they are generally nothing elſe A 
but terms of art, and tricks uſed by ſpiritual 


mountebanka, to impoſe upon the credulous 
and unwary ; and fignify but little to that 
| all=ſearching judge, who judges neither by fine 
words, nor fair pretences. For let men ſay, 
or pray, or pretend what they will; he, who 


has a covetous heart, is in the ſight of God a 


covetous rech. And he, who has a proud, 
a luſtful, of a revengeful beart, paſſes in the 
accounts of heaven, for a proud, a luſtful, and 
a revengeful perſon, And * who can har- 
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bour ſchi/m or falSion; ſacrilge or rebels 
lion, either in n though he 
never ſo devoutly, never fo loud, and 
ng, with all the poſtures of a ſolemn by. 
pocriſy, as u fad look, and a doleful tone; yet 
let him take it from the word of truth itſelf, 
that he has nothing either pure or pious in his 
heart : For the main ſpring, the heart, is out 
of order; and therefore the ee e 
wheels muſt needs be ſo too. 
Briefly, and in a word, 50 wink thas 9 


conclude: He who has nothing to entitle 


him to this #/eſſedne/6 of ſeeing God, but a civil, 
inoffenſive ſmoothneſs of behaviour, a 


mure face, and a formal cuſtomary Foley 


dance upon a few religious duties, without 


a 
within him, and a ſanctified diſpoſition 


thorough 'renovation of the great omg, + 


beart; may indeed 'hereafter e God, but | 


a chen he is Jike to. . him on" his judge... 


70 which Gid be doth ans: aferibed; as k = 
| moſt due, all praiſè, might, majeſty, and Sq 


As, both" one,” and 
Amen. 2 
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